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The Rig-Vedic Geology and the Land of 
the Sapta-Sindhu 

by 

Dr. Jwala Prasad Singhal* 


Mandal I, Hymn 32, of the Rigveda says that Indra killed the 
‘dragon’ Vritra, son of Danu, the ‘first born’ of Vritras and Ahis and 
disclosed the water and cleft the channels of the mountain torrents and 
released the Sapta-Sindhu or seven rivers. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Prof. Stuart Piggot, the well known 
archaeologists, have interpreted this Sukta and other connected ones to 
mean that Indra was the War Lord of invading barbarian Aryans who 
came into India, conquered the Indus valley people of Mohen-j o-daro 
and Harappa, destroyed their forts and massacred them. Other writers, 
both Indian and foreign, have followed this view, and given rise to a 
totally mistaken view about Aryans on account of their not studying 
Rigveda in a proper perspective and in sufficient detail. 

Cleaving the paths of mountain torrents is not simply making the 
paths of rivers different but actually cleaving the mountains. In the 
first stanza of Hymn 32 of Mandal 5, he is said to have opened the 
mountains. 

Indra could not be a human being or an Aryan War-Lord. If he 
Were, he could have broken mountains only by dynamite, but dynamite 
did not exist then . Moreover, that Indra is not a human being but the 
Natural Power wielding thunder and lightning is proved by many 
other hymns. Mandal 3, hymn 55, stanza 17, specifically says : 

“All ye deities abide in Indra.” 

Mandal 6, Hymn 47, stanza 18, says that Indra assumed many 

forms by his Maya . 

2-1-3 identifies Agni with Indra and then with other gods in other 
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stanzas. 

3-55-8 again says, Indra "weareth every shape at pleasure.” 

Then look at 8-89-3 which says, '‘There is no Indra. Who hath 
beheld him ? Whom shall we honour ?” It looks as if a modern sceptic 
said, “Who has seen God ?” And then Indra replies in stanzas 4 & 5, 
“Rending with strength I rend the world as under ... I sat lone 
upon the dear sky’s summit.” Verily Indra is the god who creates the 
worlds, the stars and the planets. Mandal 8.85.6 says, he “made these 
worlds and creatures.” 

Then while in Mandal I, Hymn 32, Indra alone kills Vritra, he is 
accompanied by Maruts or gods of Winds in 8-85-7 and 8. in 1-23-8 
and 9 Maruts share with Indra the credit of killing Vritra. And in the 
same hymn, stanza 12, Maruts are said to have arisen from lightning. 
Maruts killed Vritras in 8-7-23. In 7-83-9 it is Varun or god of Waters 
who accompanies Indra in his fight with Vritras. 

Then other gods even without Indra are said to kill Vritra in 
various hymns, e.g., Agni alone in 1-59-6 killed Vritra and Sambara 
and broke their fences and in 1-78-4 is the best of Vritra Slayers. 

Soma in 1-91-5 and 9-1-3 is Vritra slayer. 

Trita kills Vritra in 1-187-1. 

Asvins are best Vritra slayers in 8-8-9. 

Manyu described as Indra, Hotar, Varuna, 

Jatavedas kills Vritras and Dasyus in 10-83-3. 

There are several clear conclusions from the above : 

(11 This killing of Vritra and his tribesmen was not a human conflict 
of Aryan War-Lord Indra and Dasyus supposed by some persons 
but was a natural event, a great cataclysm in which there were 
storms, thunder, lightning, earthquakes and splitting of mountains 
and floods, and in this natural cataclysm not only Dasyus but 
some Aryan worshippers also were killed or washed away when 
they came in the line of descending rivers (1-33-9). 

(2) This event was the most important land mark in the history of 
Aryans, as the whole Rigveda is filled with story of Vritra’s being 
killed. Different Rishis singing different hymns described it 
differently according to their conceptions and the purposes of 
invoking their deities or the different natural powers. 

(3) The great importance of this event was that it released the Saptar 
Sindhu or the seven rivers which created the land of Sapta-Sindhu, 
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into which the Aryans spread out and made it their homeland. 
Before this there was no land of Sapta-Sindhu. This is clear from 
1.32.1, wherein this event is described as the first great act of 
Indra and it is in this act that Sapta-Sindhu are first released to 
flow down to the ocean (1,32.12). 

Where was this land of Sapta-Sindhu and whence did the Sapta- 
Sindhu or the seven rivers flow out ? 

There is no conflict on the point that Sapta-Sindhu was the nor- 
thern part of Panjab. That Sapta-Sindhu did really exist is also shown 
by its being mentioned in the Zendavesta as Hapta-Hindu. 

These seven rivers or Sapta-Sindhu could have come out only 
from the country to the north of northern Panjab or from Kashmir. 
These rivers could not have emanated from the Burmese mountains or 
the Decean Plateau mountain ranges. There are other points of identi- 
fication of Kashmir : 

(1) The Zendavesta says that Hapta-Hindu is near the four cornered 
country of Verain. Kashmir is four cornered and may be said to 
be the land of Varuna or Verain. At that ancient time before the 
flowing out of Sapta-Sindhu, Kashmir was a huge lake geologically 
and also according to the history of Kashmir in the Raj- 
Tar angani and the Nilmat Pur an. 

The geologists De Terra and Patterson have described in detail 
the Karewas and channel beds leading out of Kashmir Lake, in 
their book The Ice Ages in Himalayas . 

Geology has to give a definite answer to the question whether 
this lake existed and when. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 12, 
page 887 B, edition of 1964, says : at one time Kashmir was an 
archipelago of volcanic islands. This indicates two things : 
(1) That Kashmir Lake then was avast lake covering both the 
Indus valley and the Jhelum valley areas and the middle 
mountains appeared raised up as islands. (2) That being volcanic 
at that time must naturally have contributed to the earthquakes 
and storms of the natural cataclysm in which parts of southern 
mountains subsided. This archipelago existed before the 
Sapta-Sindhu of seven rivers flowed out. 

(2) Another point of identification is also proved by the Zendavesta 
which says that in this land of Verain a monster Ahi-Dahak 
having three heads and six eyes was killed by Throtain. 
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d Vritra having three heads 


six eyes (10.99.6). Vritra is called Ahi-Dhak (Azdaha, the Great 
Serpent) in the Zendavesta but the chief Ahi or "first born of 
Vritras,” in Rigveda. This is why Ahi is translated as 'Dragon' 
by Griffith. Why is he called three j headed and six eyed is not 
clear from this only one text in Rigveda which describes him 
like this. Probably Vritra had three chief tribes and six sub- 
tribes of Dasyus under him. In any j case this text confirms the 
Zendavesta story, both of which appear to relate to one event 
in the Kashmir area. In this hymn 'also the release of rivers is 
mentioned in stanza four. 


( 3 ) 


A third point of identification is that in 10.99.6 Vritra is called 
a Boar. In 1.61.7 also Vritra is called a Boar. Indra kills him 
and frees the rivers in stanza 10. In 1.121.11 Vritra is expressly 
called a Boar and is killed by Indra. "The Boar lay amidst the 
waters." 


In the Raj-Tar angini and Nilmat Pur an it is said that the \ demon 
arising from the Kashmir lake tried to escape as a Boar through 
a breach in the mountain and was killed there by Vishnu. There- 
fore, the place is called Barahmula, which is in Kashmir. 


(4) There is yet another point of identification. In Man dal 7, 
Hymn 18, stanza 18 and 19, and in 7.84.4 Bheda is deprived of 
his treasures which are given to Sudas by Indra in connection 
with the battle of king Sudas of Aryan people Tritsus. This 
battle took place in Kashmir on the banks of Ravi and Yamuna 
(which is an ancient name of Jhelum also). And the Raj Tar angini 
says that there was a mountain in Kashmir called Bheda on 
which stood Saraswati who later became a river. There is no 
other mention of Bheda in the Rigveda or the Raj Tarangini and 
it shows that when the conquest of Dasyus is mentioned it 
refers to Kashmir area where they lived. The Rigvedic Bheda 
was evidently the chief of the people who lived on or near about 
the mountain Bheda. 

(5) A fifth point of identification is provided by archaeology. The 
Dasyus killed in this natural cataclysm are described as cave- 
dwellers (' Illlibish/ 1.33.12; in this hymn Sushna and Vritra are 
specifically mentioned), noseless or stubnosed (' Anaso / 5.29.10; 
in this Hymn also Sushna and Vritra are specifically mentioned), 
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chinless (' Visisipra ’ 5.45.6; in this Hymn also destruction of 
Dasyus is specifically mentioned). These are the characteristics 
of stone age people like Pithecanthropus of Java considered to 
be 5,00,000 years old. 

Archaeologists have found stone implements of stone age people 
in Sohan river valley of Kashmir and consider that they cannot 
be more than five lacs of years old. Prof. Stuart Piggot, the 
noted archaeologist, calls this Pre-Soan culture and dates it 
two to four hundred thousand years back. Evidently these are 
remains of these Daysus of the Rigveda. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Prof. Piggot identify these Dasyus 
with Indus valley people who are said to have been massacred 
by the invading Aryans. But this is manifestly a mistake 
because the Indus valley people were not cave-dwellers, 
stubnosed or chinless, nor were they stone age people. Moreover, 
these Dasyus were in Kashmir and not in Indus valley. Indra 
was not a 'pot bellied' Aryan War-Lord, but the Supreme Power 
of nature who created worlds and all creatures. And the event 
chronicled as his destruction of Vritra and release of Sapta- 
Sindhu or seven rivers took place in Kashmir. It could not 
have taken place in the Indus Valley of Sindh. 

About one of these seven rivers the Saraswati, 7.95.3 says that 
the Saraswati flows from mountains to the ocean "pure in her 
course" or without receiving any tributaries. It arose from the 
mountains and could not have arisen in the Indus Valley in 
Sindh. Similar is the case with other rivers. But then Indra 
is said to have destroyed their forts. The word used is Pur 
and Indra is called Purandar. Pur does not mean a fort but a 
collection of habitations. Ninety nine Pur do not mean as many 
forts but undisclosed numbers of habitations. Sometimes these 
strongholds of Dasyus are said to be of iron. It only mean as 
strong as iron. In Mandal 7, hymn 95, quoted above the 
Saraswati river is called 'our fort of Iron.' Iron was known to 
Indian Aryans. Indra's bolt, Trita's shafts are said to be 
iron-pointed. But it does not mean that iron was used in these 
cases of building Dasyu strongholds. It indicates the solid 
strength of the things named like mountain caves. 

Why were they called Dasyus or robbers? Probably before 
this natural cataclysm these Dasyus used to cross some passes 
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in Kashmir mountains, and harassed the Aryans living on the nearby 
slopes of the Hinduksh and often carried away their cattle. The 
fact that Rigvedic Aryans witnessed this great event indicates 
that they lived nearby. And they also must have felt some effects 
of the earthquakes and storms, though not so heavily as the dwellers 
in Kashmir itself. It is because of this that 1.33.9 says that even 
some non-Dasyu worshippers also were washed away. That the 
Aryans actually witnessed this event is shown by the intimate 
knowledge of the names of the tribes (Ahi, Vritras), their chief (Vritra, 
Sushna and others), their relations (Danu, mother of Vritra) shown 
in the Rigveda. 

And modern anthropology, which had thrown the important 
Aryan race overboard, denying them a separate existence from Semi- 
tics, Mongolids and Negroids merging them in the general term Cauca- 
soids, now admits the existence of a distinct brachycephalic Alpine 
race which developed in the slopes of the Central Asian Plateau near 
Hindukush and Pamir and which is really the Aryan Race arising on 
Hindukush slopes, (vide the article entitled Varieties of Man, by John 
Gillin in the book Human Evolution edited by Noel Korn and Harry 
Reece). 

Another great pecularity which confirms this point is that Aryans 
of all the world’s great races burnt their dead. They did not bury 
them or embalm them. They and their culture arose in such a small 
stony areas that burying their dead was a physical impossibility. And 
they found this practice so hygienic that even when they spread in 
the Sapta-Sindhu plain they maintained it. Other races which had 
wide plains at their disposal buried their dead and raised monuments 
over them. Even when the Aryans spread into the Sapta-Sindhu area 
they did not find it as extensive as the plains of western Asia; because 
the Sapta-Sindhu as surrounded by sea on three sides as we shall 
shortly see. 

As to the time of this natural cataclysm, it should be left to 
geology to determine. It is clear that the lift in floor of the Kashmir 
Lake which caused some breaks in the southern mountains to allow 
the lake waters to flow out as rivers could not be an isolated event, 
but must have been a part of the mountain building, folding move- 
ments of the earth’s crust, or it must have been accompanied by a lift 
in the altitude of the neighbouring Himalayan range. The last such 
lift could not have been later than five hundred thousand years back. 
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It might have been earlier still. In any case this tallies with the 
estimate of the Dasyus’ age according to anthropology and archaeo- 

logy- 

It would impfy that Rigvedic culture existed as much back as 
5,00,000 years. This is staggering even to imagination. But what is the 
escape from it ? 1-32-12 definitely mentions the release of Sapta- 
Sindhu or seven rivers and this fixed the time when the land of Sapta- 
Sindhu came into existence. Surely this could not be yesterday. Its 
age has perforce to be counted in geological terms. The Rigvedic 
hymn was not composed recently. It has been in existence for thou- 
sands of years without any controversy. Its meaning interpreted 
literally is clear and intelligible. Scientific spirit requires its accept- 
ance even though our pre-existing ideas have to be corrected. 

It may be objected that the language or the script of Rigveda 
is not so old. But we should remember that Rigvedic hymns have 
been handed down from father to son, from teacher to disciple, by the 
word of mouth. Every reciter will recite the same event in the form 
of the language which existed in his time. Thus while the language 
and script might change still the event described will remain the same 
and that event is a great geological occurrence. 

Moreover, the old anthropoligical ideas are fast changing. So far 
the ape man was considered to have roamed on earth about one 
million years back and true man to have come into existence only 
about 40,000 years ago. But now the British anthropologist Dr. Leakey, 
Director of the Museum in Kenya, has discovered bones and skelton 
showing the existence of true home-sapiens as far back as 1.7 million 
years. And Prof. E.L. Simons of Yale University (U.S.A.) claims to 
have discovered jaw bones of a true home sapien shown to be 14 
million years old by the Potassiumargon technique (vide the Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Sciences for March 1964). This is 
stupendous. Whether these discoveries be right or wrong, they point 
out one fact that we should not discard the written record of the 
Rigveda summarily, but should see whether its statements do actually 
find a basis on geology or not, supported as they are by the Zendavesta 
the Raja-Tar an gini, the Nilmat Pur an and archaeological finds. 

It may be objected that all the seven rivers of Sapta-Sindhu do 
not appear to be coming out of Kashmir. Thus Sutudri or Satlaj and 
Saraswati or Ghaggar appear to arise near about the Mansarover area. 
But we should remember that in the long long period of five lacs of 
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years changes in the configuration of land and the courses o : the 
rivers may have taken place. This is definite that the Rigvedic hymn 
1.32.12 mentions expressly that the Sapta-Sindhu became released 
simultaneously in the event when Indra killed Vritra and cut the 
channels of mountain torrents by breaking the mountains. It is 
possible that at that time the Kashmir lake occupied a larger area 
than the present Kashmir State. Anyway the identification of the 
seven rivers having been released by the Kashmir Lake waters flowing 
out cannot be avoided. 

Sapta-Sindhu surrounded by sea 

Besides the important and significant geological event of the 
creation of the land of Sapta-Sindhu by the seven rivers flowing out 
of the Kashmir Lake waters, another very important geological fact 
recorded in the Rigvedic hymns is that the Sapta-Sindhu area was 
surrounded on three sides, the east, south and the west by sea. 

The famous Nadi Sukta, hymn 75 of Mandal 10 enumerates the 
rivers of Sapta-Sindhu. The significant fact in this hymn is that in the 
stanza five the rivers the Ganga, the Yamuna, the Studri (Satlaj), the 
Parushni (Ravi), the Saraswati (Ghagger), are mentioned as indepen- 
dent rivers. Now the Yamuna falls into the Ganga at Allahabad, and 
the Saraswati, though dried up, is supposed to fall into Ganga under- 
ground at the same place and this is why the place of the conjuction 
of the Ganga and the Jamna in Allahabad is called the Tribeni 
or the place where the three rivers meet. But in the Rigvedic times 
the Yamuna did not fall into the Ganga, and Mandal 7 hymn 95 says 
specifically about the Saraswati that it fell into the sea. Similarly the 
Satlaj and the Ravi which now fall into the Indus or the Sindhu river, 
were independent rivers at that time and fell into the sea. It means 
that sea existed at places north of the points of junction of these 
rivers with Indus. The Asikni (Chenab) and the Vitas.ta (Jhelum) did 
not fall into the Indus, but joined together to form the Marudvridha 
which also did not fall into the Indus and so must have fallen into sea. 
So did also the Arijilciya (Beas) in those days. Thus the Yamuna being 
separated from the Ganga indicates the existence of sea to. the east of 
the Sapta-Sindhu and the Satlaj, the Saraswati, the Marudvridha (with 
the Jhelum and the Chenab) and the Beas falling into sea indicate its 
existence to the south of the Sapta-Sindhu. There are several rivers, 
falling into the Sindhu or Indus from the west and it is probable that 
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at the time when this hymn was originally composed, the western sea 
had moved down to below the present point of junction of the river 
Gomal (or the Gomati of this hymn) with the Indus. Still there must 
have been sea up to about this point having a stretch of the Sapta- 
Sindhu still to its east because Mandal 10, hymn 136 and stanza 5, 
says expressly that the sun has his home both in the eastern and the 
western sea. It is clear, therefore, that the land of the Sapta-Sindhu 
as described in the Rigveda had sea to its east, south and west. 

The Rigveda has no knowledge of the present eastern provinces of 
the U.P., Bihar and Bengal. The site of Allahabad did not exist 
in the Rigvedic time. No eastern rivers are mentioned except 
Yamuna and Ganga. They also are not very important. The Ganga 
of the Rigveda is not the sacred river of today. In the Rigvedic 
times the Saraswati was the sacred river on the banks of which the 
Rigvedic Rishis performed worship. Similarly no rivers of the Deccan 
or Central India find any mention in Rigveda. That at one time 
there was a sea below the Himalayas separating the Sapta-Sindhu 
and occupying the areas of the Gangetic plain, Sindhu and Rajput ana 
appears to be true. Indeed some geologists think that the Deccan 
plateau has moved up thousands of miles to be connected to the 
northern Punjab. 

In any case the Rigoeda not only calls the Sun the 'Offspring of 
waters' having his home in the eastern and western sea, but in many 
hymns says that the Dawn arose from the sea, and not from the 
Burmese mountains as it does at present. Some of them are 
mentioned below : 

10-149-2; 10-37-8; 7-60-4; 6-50-13; 1-46-1 and 

2; 5-80-5; 1-124-5; 5-73-8; 4-43-5; 1-84-3. 

All these hymns show the existence of the remnants of the 
Tethys Sea below the Himalayas separating this region from the 
southern continent of Gondwana-land subsequent to its being 
squeezed out of the Chinese and Tibetan areas. The Aryans living 
in the Sapta-Sindhu knew this sea but did not know the Deccan 
Plateau beyond. 

The existence of this sea as shown in the Rigveda supports the 
conclusion reached above that the Dasyus of the Rigveda could not 
be the Indus valley people as the Indus Valley people did not exist 
in the Rigvedic times and the sites of Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro 
were under water. The time when this sea existed around the 
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Sapta-Sindhu can be fixed by geology only. The shortest period 
which geology may fix will still make the Rigvedic culture much 
previous to the Indus Valley culture. And if its time is counted in 
terms of geological ages, then we should not fight shy of accepting 
it simply because it counts in astronomical numbers. The Rigvedic 
hymns are clear and meanings easily intelligible. This evidence 
should not be discarded simply because it upsets our present ideas. 
Scientific spirit requires acceptance of what we cannot contradict 
with equally cogent and clear counter evidence. The Rigvedic 
hymns have never before been interpreted geologically. Geological 
investigation and findings themselves are of recent times. But as 
we have seen above, they apply literally to the story of Vritra in 
the Rigveda and open a new vista about ancient history which 
revolutionises our existing concepts. 


4 


2 14 



On the Fringe of the Indus civilisation 

PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN AFGHANISTAN* 


The first exploration of prehistoric remains in Afghanistan was 
described recently to the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Letters 
by M. Jean Marie Casal, who has transferred his attention to this new 
area after working with Professor Mortimer Wheeler in Mysore and at 
Pondicherry and then continuing by himself until last year the excava- 
tions at the latter site. 

Both at Pondicherry and in Afghanistan M. Casal’s excavations 
are concerned, among other things, with attaching India's prehistoric 
past to the historic past of other nations so as to make it datable. The 
lack of interest in history which is the peculiarity of Indian civilisa- 
tion makes the greater part of her past sway balloon-like between 
possible centuries and, not long since even millennia. 

In Pondicherry it has been possible to date certain cultures by 
their trade contacts with the Rome of Augustus. In Afghanistan, as 
in Baluchistan, the great question is to illuminate the origins, the 
external relations, and the collapse of the great, monotonous, mute 
civilisation oj the Indus that flourished for hundreds of years in the 
third and second millennia B.C. round its two capitals Harappa and 
Mohen-jo-daro (four hundred miles apart) till it fell beneath the blows 
of barbarian invaders, of whom the most important were presumably 
the Ary as of the Vedic hymns. 

So far soundings rather than excavations have indeed illustrated 
contacts between the Indus civilisation and the varied bronze age 
cultures of Baluchistan, while finds in Mesopotamia have shown that 
from about 2300 B.C. to 2000 B.C. at least there was trade between 
the Indus and Summer and Akhad, but no light has been] cast on the 
origins, and little on the collapse of the Indus civilisation. 

A New Initiative 

M. Casal's excavation in Afghanistan, where antiquities are under 


* Culled from the Manchester Guardian by the Afghanistan of Kabul. 
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French direction, marks a new initiative, since hitherto attention in 
that country has been mainly directed first to Greco-Buddhist and 
since the war to early Moslem remains (notably the palaces of Mahmud 
of Ghazni discovered four years ago). Professor Stuart Piggott was, 
therefore, presumably, thinking in terms of prehistoric archaeology 
when he described Afghanistan as "an archaeological blank" in his 
Pelican Prehistoric India which is the most helpful book for under- 
standing the potential interest of M. Casal's work. But it is also new 
not only in Afghanistan but in all the western borderlands of the Indus 
civilisation to be making a full-scale excavation of a site, for in 
Baluchistan, as Professor Piggott explains, all that has hitherto been 
possible has been trial trenches or the observation on the artificial 
mounds called tells 1 as the local villagers dug away accumulated earth 
and ash to fertilise their fields, thereby inadvertently revealing the 
strata of ancient occupations. Thus M. Casal is not only extending the 
investigation in a new belt of territory but also making a more inten- 
sive investigation than has hitherto been made at any one site in this 
category. 

The site chosen by M. Casal is a tell about thirty miles north of 
Kandahar called Mundigak. This is an artificial mound about 450 feet 
wide at base and sixty feet high formed entirely of the ruins of succes- 
sive buildings of mud walls and unbaked bricks. Like all other such 
tells it is being constantly reduced by the wind. During his first season 
M. Casal opened a trench six feet wide right down one side from the 
top to the bottom so as to get some idea of the successive cultures. 

At the base are post holes, suggesting the light huts or tents of 
temporary occupants without as yet evidence of the use of metal, 
above these are a succession of Bronze Age house built first of mud 
and then of sunbaked brick with buff ware of the same general family 
as that found in Southern Baluchistan. On the pedestal formed by 
these earlier and small buildings stand the remains of a larger one 
apparently serving a communal purpose. The wall is strengthened by 
inset brick pillars and ornamented by a stepped pattern in the brick- 
work. 


1, The word ieil is evidently Sthal or Thall of Hindustani and Punjabi. In 
Pashto h after l is dropped and is pronounced' as 2{" Thai or Tal mean an uncul- 
tivated neglected piece of land, a dry ground, a site, a mound. — G.S. 
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Pottery Finds 

This pattern is the more interesting because it recurs in the 
pottery of this level, Quetta ware, a type attributed by Professor 
Stuart Piggott to the early centuries of the third mellennium and 
described by him as typical of the oldest known agricultural settle- 
ments in India. An almost identical pottery. Professor Stuart Piggott 
points out, was produced near the site of the future Persepolis in Fars. 
Other buff ware found by M. Casal at this level includes pots decora- 
ted with longated oxen of the ‘Kulli’ type known in Southern Baluchis- 
tan and small cups shaped like thick-stemmed liqueur glasses with 
narrow mouths and ornamented with a pattern of pipal leaves as in 
much of the pottery of the Indus Valley sites. 

The step-patterned wall was later strengthened by a plain revet- 
ment with a buttress associated with redware of a type known in 
northern Baluchistan. Then there is a complete breach in the series, 
for on the top level of the tell the wall is again of mud, not sun-baked 
brick, and pottery is of quite a different type with no pattern at all. 
The top wall contained what seems to have been a granary with 
long benches for stacking the sacks of grain as at Harappa.. At this 
top level M. Casal believes has found traces of the use of iron. 

It is, of course, tempting to suppose that the last occupants with 
a knowledge of iron and inferior building technique were Aryan 
invaders from the north, but M. Casal refuses to draw any conclusion 
or even to draw up a definite system of cultural ‘levels' until he has 
had much wider acquaintance with his mound than his first six-feet 
trench. 

Megalith ic Culture 

In his earlier excavation at Pondicherry he was able to demons- 
trate that the culture known by its megalithic graves, which was 
investigated by Professor Mortimer Wheeler in Mysore, had later 
extended to Pondicherry and had immediatelly preceded that of the 
city with which the Roman Empire of Augustus was in regular 
contact. The megalithic culture on the coast can thus probably be 
dated to the second century B.C. and that of Mysore to the third. That 
the graves near Pondicherry were later than those of Mysore was 
shown by the fact some features that were organic in the latter had 
become vestigial in the former. 
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Beneath the stone flag forming the floor of a tomb chamber at the 
village of Souttoukeny outside Pondicherry was found a pot full of gold 
and silver jewellery dating from approximately the second century 
B.C. which is much the richest find of the kind for such an early 
period in India. Here at last were examples of types of ornaments 
hitherto only known from their representation on early Indian sculp- 
ture. Here were not only the little gold 'spacer 1 bars for holding in 
order the threads of many-stringed necklaces (which had been found 
elsewhere) but gold lotus pendentives, bracelets, and ear-rings proving 
the very highly developed technique of South Indian goldsmiths at 
this time. 

In the cemeteries outside Pondicherry the bodies were buried in 
urns or ih ; megalithic vaults without trace of cremation. The bodies 
appear to have been exposed and only finally buried after being 
reduced to skeltotis. This raises the question of the date of the intro- 
duction into the Tamil country of Hinduism and Buddhism, since such 
burial customs are scarcely compatible with either of them. 
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Political, Territorial and Administrative 
Changes in the Punjab 

by 

V. S. Suri 

(Continued from page 202, Vol. 1, Part 1, Serial No. 1, for April, 1967) 


The Panjab — A Lt.-Governor’s Province 

At the Commencement of 1859 the Punjab, together with the 
Delhi Territory, was placed under a separate Lieutenant Governor. 
Sir John Lawrence was the first to hold the office ; after a brief inter- 
val he resigned and left the province, with the administration of which 
he was so intimately connected ever since its annexation to the British 
Empire, and was succeeded by Sir Robert Montgomery. 

The territories under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab comprised : 

1. The Punjab west of the river Beas, annexed in March 1849, on the 
close of the Second Anglo-Sikh War. 

2. The Jalandhar Doab and the hill district of Kangra which were 
ceded to the British Government by the treaty of Lahore conclu- 
ded in March 1846, after the termination of the First Anglo-Sikh 
War. 

3. The country east of the river Satlej, known as the Cis-Sutlej States 
and including (a) the possessions of Maharaja Dalip Singh of 
Lahore, on the left bank the Sutlej, which were annexed to the 
British territories in December 1845; (b) such of the States taken 
under the protection of ^fhe British Government in 1808-9 as 
subsequently lapsed on the death of chiefs without heirs, or were 
confiscated and brought under British administration in January 
1847, in consequence of the misconduct of their Chiefs in the First 
Anglo-Sikh War, (c) the hill district of Simla, a portion of which 
was acquired after the Gurkha War of 1814-16, and the remainder 
subsequently obtained by lapse, purchase, or exchange for other 
territory. 
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4. The Delhi territory west of the river Jamna which was transferred 

from the Government of the North-Western Provinces to that of 

the Punjab in February 1858, and separated into the two Divi- 
sions of Delhi and Hissar. 

The year was remarkable for the commencement of the first rail- 
way in the Punjab from Amritsar to Multan (on the 8th February, 
1859), and for the admission of water into the Bari Doab Canal. The 
year 1860 was marked by a severe famine which affllicted the districts 
south of the Sutlej. Efforts were made to relieve the starving popula- 
tion, but there was great mortality. The districts along the Rajputana 
border left the effects of the famine most severely. The following years 
demand little remarks on account of events of special importance; the 
resources of the country were quietly developed, and steady progress 
made in every branch of the administration. In 1860-61 the police 
were reformed, the military and civil branches of this force were amal- 
gamated and placed under the orders of an Inspector General. In 1862 
the Penal Code was introduced in the Punjab. During these two years 
much was done to assimilate the government of the Punjab to that of 
the older provinces of British India. Special courts for the trial of 
civil suits were established, civil and criminal jurisdiction was confer- 
red on some of the principal jagirdars as Honorary Magistrates, and 
taxation was imposed on the non-agricultural classes. And the land 
revenue system was framed on the pattern that of the North Western 
Provinces. The conservation of the timber forests on the slopes of the 
Himalayas was taken in hand, the preliminary surveys and reports 
being made in 1861-62. The first exhibition of arts and manufactures 
in the Punjab was held at Lahore in this year. 

On the 10th January, 1865, Sir R. Montgomery resigned the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the province, and was succeeded by Sir 
Donald McLeod. In the same year the office of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner w;as abolished, and a Chief Court* -consisting of two judges, was 
created by Act XXIII of 1865. In that year also the appointment of 
Settlement Commissioner of the Punjab was created and Mr. E.Prinsep 
was the first to hold that office. Henceforth the internal history of the 
province, though always marked by some special features of its own, 
was practically that of the remainder of British India. In 1865 dis- 
turbances in Bahawalpur and the simultaneous death of the Nawab 
compelled the interference of Government, and the state was placed 
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under the care of a Superintendent. In 1867 special efforts, which did 
not prove successful, were made to encourage trade with Yarkand and 
Kashgar. The eastern and southern part of the province were visited 
by a severe drought in 1868-69, and it culminated in a famine in the 
tracts to the south of the Sutlej. Relief works were prompt^ under- 
taken in the Jullundur, Lahore, Hissar and Delhi divisions in the 
latter two on an extensive scale; the number of persons that received 
relief in these divisions from January to May 1869 being 2,100,000. 
Rain fell in March 1869, and for a time matters looked better, but the 
rainfall throughout 1869-70 was unseasonal and the drought continued 
with increasing severity. But for a copious fall of rain in September, a 
famine more terrible than the famine of 1783, which is still remem- 
bered, would have devastated the country. Owing, however, to the 
timely adoption of further measures of relief, the exertions of all 
officers and the co-operation of the wealthier classes the people were 
saved from starvation, and were subsequently helped to recover from 
the calamity by advances of money and liberal remissions of revenue. 
The famine was, as usual, attended by sickness. Small pox and Cholera 
prevailed to an alarming extent during the year. 

In June 1870 Sir Donald McLeod retired from the office of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and was succeeded by Sir Henry Durand, who 
met with a fatal accident seven months afterwards. His successor was 
Sir Henry Davies, The year 1871-72 was one of considerable legislative 
activity for the Punjab. The provisions contained in the Punjab Civil 
Code and in various Bengal Regulations and administrative rules and 
orders were consolidated and re-enacted in the Punjab Laws Act. An 
Act (since superseded) was passed for the collection and settlement of 
land revenue; and the Canal and Drainage Act modified the rules 
regarding irrigation in the province. Special legislation was adopted to 
control the criminal tribes which were found in some strength in the 
Punjab, and some other measures were passed which have since been 
superseded. The experiment of employing prisoners on extra-mural 
labour at Rupar on the Sirhind Canal work was commenced in this 
year. In January 1872 and band of Kuka fanatics caused a distur- 
bance in Maler Kotla, which had been preceded by the murder of some 
Muhammadan butchers at Amritsar in August 1871. Repressive measu- 
res were promptly taken and the ring leaders were exiled. 

In 1874-75 the first step was taken towards the separation of the 
judicial and executive functions which, as explained above, had been 
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combined in the persons of district officers ever since the annexation of 
the province. In January 1876 His Majesty King Edward VII, then 
Prince of Wales, paid a visit to the Punjab. The year 1877 was marked 
by the Imperial Assemblage, and the gathering of all the Punjab 
Feudatories at Delhi in common with the other chiefs of India. Un- 
reasonable weather in 1877-78 caused considerable anxiety. A scarcity 
was experienced in the districts of Karnal, Hissar and Delhi, where 
special measures of relief had to be organised, and works were under- 
taken for the relief of the starving population. 

In April 1877 Sir Robert Egerton succeeded Sir H. Davies as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. In November 1878 the war with 
Amir Sher Ali Khan commenced, and the resources of the province 
were fully taxed, as it formed practically the base of operations for the 
armies operating in Afghanistan. In the earlier phase of the war con- 
tingents from the States of Patiala, Bahawalpur, Jind, Nabha, Kapur- 
thala, Faridkot and Nabha joined the British force, and performed 
excellent service. The years during which the war lasted, from 
November 1878 to the end of 1880, were marked by some scarcity, owing 
to deficient rainfall and considerable sickness, and trade towards the 
west was affected by the military operations, but these called every- 
where for increased labour, and large profits were made by many 
sections of the community, while the simultaneous construction of the 
railway towards Peshawar, which was pushed forward with much 
energy, afforded ample employment to the needy. On the termination 
of the war a Viceregal Durbar was held at Lahore by the Marquis of 
Ripon, at which all the ruling chiefs and principal native gentlemen of 
the province were present. In 1877 Kashmir, which had hitherto been 
under the Punjab provincial administration, was taken under the 
control of the Supreme Government. Towards the close of the admini- 
stration of Sir R. Egerton, the second Punjab exhibition of arts and 
manufactures was held at Lahore. 

Sir Charles Aitchison, who succeeded as Lieutenant-Governor, 
assumed charge of office in the spring of 1882. During the early years 
of his administration the Punjab University was created, and the policy 
of local self-government was introduced or extended by the District 
Board and Municipal Acts which then became law. A network of rail- 
ways, which left few portions of the province in a position of isolation 
from the sources of food supply, was gradually completed, and almost 
the whole of this was amalgamated under a single administration as 
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the North Western Railway in 1885-86. Portions of the arid Ferozepore 
Multan and Montgomery districts were protected by new or improved 
inundation canals. The Sirhind Canal, opened in November 1882, was 
extended to irrigate large areas in British territory and Native States 
south of the Sutlej, while another portion of the same thirsty tract 
was also provided with a supply by the extension of the Western 
Jumna Canal Scheme which came to be known as the Sirsa Branch. 
The area watered by the Bari Doab Canal was considerably enlarged; 
and the completion of the second stage of the Chenab Canal project 
opened up the greater portion of the Rechna Doab to colonization. 
All these measures were aimed at guaranteeing the Punjab as a whole 
from a repetition of the famines of the past. In 1885 the meeting bet- 
ween His Excellency Lord Dufferin and His Highness the Amir of 
Kabul at Rawalpindi and the incidents which oc cured outside India at 
that time, evoked a marked display of loyal and warlike feeling in the 
province, and the offers of services then made by the ruling chiefs of 
the Punjab resulted later in the formation of the Imperial Service 
Corps. During the following year Sir C. U. Aitchison served as Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Commission, the recommendations of which 
have since led to various administrative reforms and to the introduc- 
tion of the Provincial Service. The last work of his administration 
was to organize the foundation of the Aitchison (Chiefs) College at 
Lahore to provide a special type of education for the sons of the lead- 
ing families of the Punjab. 

Sir James Lyall succeeded as Lieutenant-Governor in April 1887. 
During the summer of that year the important Acts which now regu- 
late the revenue and land tenures of the province, recognising the 
new system of continuous inquiry and record of agricultural facts, 
and which had been prepared under Sir C. U. Aitchison, became law, 
and in accordance with the wishes of the Government of India, a 
number of districts were at once put under settlement. The expedi- 
tions undertaken in 1888, 1891 and 1892 against the Black Mountain 
tribes and in 1891 against the Gomal Orakzais belong to the history of 
the North West Frontier Provinces. In 1837 the special laws already 
in force in the frontier districts for the repression of crime were 
extended by a new Regulation empowering Deputy Commissioners, in 
cases where judicial proof was deficient, to pass sentences of imprison- 
ment on the verdicts of Councils of Elders up to a maximum of seven 
years for murder and other heinous offences. In November 1887 His 
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monsoon in the latter year caused widespread scarcity not only in the 
Punjab, but also in many other parts of India, and grain was procura- 
ble only at very high prices. The whole of the Delhi Division, except 
Simla, was affected, and also parts of the Jullundur, Lahore and 
Rawalpindi Divisions. Famine relief works had to be undertaken on a 
large scale, the relief afforded being reckoned at 22| million day-units 
and the maximum number under relief of any one day being 1,27 758. 
Hissar was the most distressed tract and accounted for one half of the 
total number relieved. The cost of relief operations was Rs. 22^ lakhs, 
revenue to the amount of Rs. 22 lakhs was suspended and loans for the 
purchase of seed and the cattle were granted to the amount of Rs. 1 1 
lakhs at the conclusion of the famine. From the charitable Relief Fund 
subscribed in England and in India Rs. 12-J lakhs were allotted to the 
Punjab to meet claims beyond the scope of State aid. The active 
colonisation of the Rechna Doab began in 1892 and led to the enact- 
ment of the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act (III of 1893), simplify- 
ing procedure and defining the status of the new colonists. The effect 
of the food supply raised on the newly allotted lands in mitigating the 
severity of famine was already apparent in the visitation of 1897, and 
is prominently noticed in the official history of that famine Lyallpur, 
the headquarters of the colony, in whose name is perpetuated the 
memory of the Lieutenant-Governor under whose auspices the coloni- 
sation scheme was matured, was founded in 1896. The constitution of 
the Provincial Civil Service, noticed in the next section, was effected 
in 1893. One consequence of the framing of the Durand Agreement in 
1893 affairs on the frontier continued to absorb the energies of the 
Punjab Government, as within the scope of its political control fell 
the delimitation of the sphere of British and Afghan influence, the 
expedition of 1894-95 against the Mahsud Waziris, the Chitral Relief 
Expedition of 1895, and the general rising of the Pathan tribes from 
the Swat Valley to the Kurram in 1897. The first ruling chief in the 
Punjab to visit Europe was the Raja of Kapurthala, who did so in 
1892, spending the summer of 1893 there. The Raja's grandfather, had 
died when on his way to pay a visit to England. The Visit of the 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin, to Lahore in November 1894 was the occasion of 
a durbar for which the principal ruling chiefs assembled at the provin- 
cial capital. The name of Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick will always be 
associated with the completion of the Kangra and Kulu Forest Settle- 
ments, a legacy of his predecessor, which his untiring energy and legal 
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acumen enabled him to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. 

On the retirement of Sir D. Fitzpatrick in March 1897, Sir William 
Mackworth Young became Lieutenant-Governor and was at once 
confronted with the Pathan revolt. The story of that rising and of the 
Mahsud blockade of 1900-01 belong now to the history of the North- 
West Frontier Province. The Patiala Lancers, the Patiala, Jind, 
Nabha and Kapurthala Infantrjr regiments, and the Sirmur and Maler 
Kotla Sappers all took part in the operations on the frontier in 1897 
and 1898. All the ruling chiefs also came forward with offers of 
assistance in connection with the war in South Africa, which elicited 
a most noteworthy display of loyalty on the part of the whole of 
the Punjab. The deaths of the Chiefs of Faridkot and Sirmur occurred 
in 1898, of Bahawalpur, Pataudi and Jubbal in 1899, of Patiala in 1900, 
and of Keonthal in 1901. The deaths of the Maharaja of Patiala and the. 
Nawab of Bahawalpur terminated long periods of misrule and reckless 
expenditure in each case, and both states were placed under Council 
of Regency and a British Superintendent respectively A Political 
Agent was appointed in 1901 for the control of the political relations 
of the Punjab Government with the three Phulkian States of Patiala, 
Jind and Nabha. The Kharif harvest of 1897 and the rabi harvest of 
1898 were all that could be desired, but the kharif harvest of the latter 
year was poor, and when in 1899 the monsoon came to an untimely 
end, famine again raged in the land. There was a great scarcity of 
fodder, the mortality among cattle was immense ; and the distress 
among the people affected was more intense than in 1896-98. The 
maximum number relieved on any one day was 243,000 (reached in 
March 1900) and the total relief afforded is reckoned at 52 million day 
units. The cost of relief operations was Rs. 48 lakhs, the land revenue 
suspended amounted to Rs 44 lakhs, and loans aggregating Rs. 19 
lakhs were granted for the purchase of seed and cattle when favour- 
able rains occurred in the autumn of 1900. The Charitable relief Fund 
formed on this occasion allotted Rs. 12 lakhs to the Punjab. Hissar 
was, as before, the most deeply affected tract and accounted for two- 
thirds of the number of persons relieved. The other tracts 
afflicted in 1896-97 suffered again in 1899-1900 and some other districts 
in addition. The relief measures undertaken were effectual in prevent- 
ing death from actual starvation, but it was inevitable that the hard 
conditions of life should lead to an increased mortality, especially 
among the very young and the very old, and the number of deaths in 
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Hissar was three times and in Rohtak twice the average number. In 
the other affected districts the normal was exceeded by varying 
proportions, all under 50 per cent. The gloomy anticipations raised 
by the failure of the Kharif harvest of 1901 were happily not fully 
borne, out. The conditions did not amount to a famine, though severe 
scarcity prevailed. Test works were opened in Hissar and gratuitous 
relief afforded. The aid given was gratefully recognised by the people 
as going far to preserve the stability of the district. Plague first 
appeared in October, 1897, in the Jullundur district, whence it spread 
to parts of Hoshiarpur and of the Kapurthala State, disappearing in 
the spring of 1898 after causing 2,116 deaths out of 3412 cases. It 
reappeared in the same area in the winters of 1898-99 and 1899-1900, 
disappearing as before In the hot weather seasons. In the winter of 
1900-01 the disease extended to the districts of Sialkot, Gurdaspur, 
Ludhiana, Ferozepur and Ambala and in the following cold weathers 
the visitation became general. In the early stages of the disease a 
fairly successful attempt was made to confine it to the locality of 
origin by an elaborate cordon. This was removed when in 1900 the 
Government of India formulated their plague policy in which such 
cordons were condemned. The disease then spread rapidly over the 
provinces. The constitution of a Legislative Council for the Punjab 
in 1897 is more particularly to be noticed, the chief enactments of the 
early years of the Council's existence were the Riverain Boundaries Act 
(I of 1899), the Chos Act (II of 1900), and the Descent of Jagirs Act 
(IV of 1900). The important Alienation, of Land Act (XIII of 1900) 
was passed in the Imperial Legislative Council. During the winter of 
1900-01 the Horse and Mule Breeding Commission made its enquiry 
and submitted recommendations which led to important administrative 
changes in the Punjab in connection with the subject of the inquiry. 
The census taken on March I, 1901, showed the increases as compa- 
red with the population in 1891 as 6.85 per cent, for British territory 
and 3.78 per cent for Native States and disclosed the effect of the 
colonization of the Rschna Doab on the growth of population in the 
province as a whole. The creation of a new food-supply stimulates the 
birth-rate and minimises the retarding effects of scarcity, but coloni- 
zation does not otherwise involve a special abnormal increase of 
population, as all the colonists come from other districts within the 
Punjab and are not immigrants from without. On the population sta- 
tistics of particular districts, however, the immigration, to the Chenab 
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Colony produced notable results. 

Separation of North-West Frontier Province 

The creation of a new administration (The North-West Frontier 
Province) for the management of the political affairs of the North- 
West Frontier was proclaimed on the 25th October, 1901. 

By the following Proclamation in the Gazette of the India the 
north-western districts of the Punjab were excluded from the Province 
and constituted, together with the trans-frontier territories, a separate 
administration : 

No. 5780, dated Simla, the 25th October, 1901. 

Whereas the following territories, that it is to say, the districts of 
Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara (as altered by the Notification of the 
Punjab Government No. 994, dated the 17th Oct. 1901), the Bannu and 
Marwat Tehsils of the districts of Bannu and the Tank, Dera Ismail 
Khan and Kulachi Tehsils of the district of Dera Ismail Khan (as 
altered by the Notification of the Punjab Government Nos. 992 and 
993, dated the 17th October, 1901) are part of the dominions of His 
Majesty the King Emperor of India, 

And whereas it is expedient that the said territories which are 
now under the administration of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, should be formed into a separate Province and constituted a 
Chief Commissionership under the administration of a Chief Commis- 
sioner. 

Know all Man, and it is hereby proclaimed, that His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council in exercise 
of the powers conferred by Section 3 of the Government of India Act, 
1854 (17 & 18 Viet. C. 77) and with the sanction and approbation of 
the Secretary of State for India, is pleased hereby to take the said 
territories under his immediate authority and management on and 
with effect from the ninth day of November, 1901, and further to direct 
that, on and with effect from the ninth day of November 1901, the 
said territories shall be formed into a separate Province and constitu- 
ted a Chief Commissionership, to be called the Chief Commissionership 
of the North T West Frontier Province and to be administered by a 
Chief Commissioner. Under this proclamation the districts of Hazara, 
Peshawar and Kohat , the Bannu and Marwat tehsils of Bannu district 
and the Tank, Kulachi and Dera Ismail Khan tehsils of Dera Ismail 
Khan district, with a total area of 13,077 square miles, a population 
of 2,050,724 and an assessed land revenue of Rs. 21,56,400 ceased to 
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form part of the province. The reasons for the separation of the Pathan 
districts from the Punjab concerned the management of Political rela- 
tions with the trans- frontier tribes. “It having been decided that 
these relations should be brought under the direct control of the 
Government of India, the intermediate authority of the Punjab 
Government being eliminated, it followed, as the only practicable 
arrangement, that these should be placed under the same control and 
authority, the civil administration of the areas within our border 
occupied by Pathan tribes, who are connected with the trans-frontier 
Pathans by tribal and family ties, as well as by trade and other rela- 
tions, both friendly and hostile, arising out of propinquity and inter- 
migration”. Pari Passu with this change a re-arrangement of divisions 
and districts in the Punjab became necessary. Of the old Deraj at 
commissionership the districts of Dera Gazi Khan and Muzaffargarh, 
nearly two-thirds of the Dera Ismail Khan District and nearly three- 
fifths of the Bannu district remained with the Punjab. These latter 
portions were, with the exception of 412 square miles, added to Dera 
Ghazi Khan formed into the new Mianwali district; and these districts 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh and Mianwali together with the 
districts of Multan and Jhang previously included in the Lahore 
division, were constituted a new commissionership of Multan. In 
exchange the districts of Sialkot and Gujranwala were transferred to the 
Lahore Division from Rawalpindi, which retained four districts only. 
As the immediate result of the re-arrangements following on the 
creation of the new province the Punjab consisted of 5 commissioner- 
ships and 27 districts. 

The changes in the administration, necessitated by the withdrawal 
from the Punjab of the districts included in the North-West Frontier 
Province, and the re-arrangement of civil divisions and districts of 
this Province consequent thereon, are noticed hereafter. Briefly the 
Punjab has now 5 Commissioners' Divisions and 27 districts under 
Deputy Commissioners. The number of Judicial Divisions was 12, 
each being the charge of Divisional and Sessions Judge. In most 
districts there were District Judges distinct from the Deputy Commis- 
sioners, and former had the entire charge of the arrangement for the 
disposal of civil judicial work in these districts. In each of the other 
districts the Deputy Commissioner was ex-officio District Judge for 
administrative purposes, but there was also an Additional District 
Judge or a Subordinate Judge to relieve him of the actual trial of 
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civil cases, original or appellate. The number of such districts depen- 
ded on the number of fully qualified officers who were available for 
employment as District Judges. Only eight District Judgeships were 
graded posts in the Punjab Commission carrying special rates of pay ; 
the remainder were held by Assistant Commissioners or members of 
the Punjab Civil Service. 

Sir William Mackworth Young held charge of the office of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor until March, 1902, when he was succeeded by Sir 
Charles Montgomery Rivaz, K. C. S. I. 

The most important administrative event of the year was separa- 
tion from the Punjab of the frontier districts now included in the 
North-West Frontier Province. The districts transferred — Peshawar, 
Kohat, three out of the four tehsils of Hazara, about two-fifths of 
Bannu and one-third of Dera Ismail Khan — contained between one- 
eighth and one-nineth of the area, and nearly one eleventh of the 
population and nearly one- twelfth of the land revenue of the district 
of Peshawar alone was more than half of the land revenue of the 
Frontier Province. Generally the districts and the parts of the districts 
excluded from the Punjab were those which contained a Pathan 
population. 

The changes in the internal arrangement of divisions and districts 
of the Punjab which have been necessitated by the events just men- 
tioned are noticed hereafter. Prior to 1858 the Province consisted of 
25 districts. In that year 6 districts — Delhi, Gurgaon, Karnal, Rohtak, 
Hissar and Sirsa were added, raising the number^ to 31. In 1884 the 
Sirsa district was broken up and added to the Hissar and Ferozepur 
districts. From 1884 until 1901 the number remained 31. The with- 
drawal of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan 
reduced the number to 26, but the larger portion of the two last- 
mentioned districts remained in the Punjab and had been constituted 
into a new district, Mianwali by name. Thus the Province now consis- 
ted of 27 districts. 

But already the great changes which were being wrought by 
internal development within the province were bringing into promi- 
nence the need for the creation of new administrative charges. 
Dealing with the question of compensating the Punjab for the loss of 
its frontier districts, a measure which at one time was thought neces- 
sary, the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, recorded the following observations : 
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“There is another aspect in which the situation has greatly 
changed since 1877, and which renders the question of any compensa- 
tion to the Punjab Government for the proposed losses superfluous. 
Not merely have the administrative problems demanding the attention 
of the local Government grown in number and complexity — to such an 
extent that complaints have frequently to be made of the degree to 
which the Punjab Secretariat is overworked, and that the work of the 
Lieutenant-Governor is probably nearly double what it was 25 years 
ago — but the population of the Province is rapidly increasing and must 
continue to increase, not alone by the normal increment arising from 
natural causes but by the reclamation of immense new tracts of 
habitable country. It is estimated that the great scheme of canalisa- 
tion connected with the Chenab river has, during the last few years, 
brought under cultivation for the first time an area of over 1,000,000 
acres, with a population of 700,000 persons, figures which are expected 
to rise within a few years, to 1,500,000 acres and 1,500,000 persons. 
The Jhelum scheme, now in course of execution will similarly augment 
the area of cultivation by over 500,000 acres and should accomodate 
an increased population of about 400,000 persons. These two incre- 
ments alone will far more than balance the loss of population which 
any scheme entails upon the Punjab. The Lower Bari Doab scheme, 
which is next on the list and the surveys for which are about to be 
commenced, will add another 500,000 acres and the same number of 
population. 

“Finally, it is hoped that before very long the immense Sind-Sagar 
scheme may be undertaken, which is intended to irrigate the staring 
blank space on the map on the left bank of tbe Ipdus between Kala- 
bagh and Mooltan and which is expected to reclaim an area of 1,750,000 
acres. The realisation of this project as of its predecessors, will add 
enormously not merely to the population of the Province, but to the 
revenue and settlement work devolving upon the local officers and to 
the responsibilities of the Punjab Secretariat. They will more than 
compensate for what it is now proposed to take away. They will 
probably, before any great length of time has elapsed, demand the 
replenishment of the Punjab Commission by as many officers as it is 
now under suggestion to withdraw.” 

For the administration of the area brought un<der cultivation by 
the Chenab Canal it had been found necessary to propose the creation 
of a new executive district. The Jhelum Canal was then under cons- 
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truction and could not be said whether the colonization of the Chaj 
Doab would entail a similar addition to the number of administrative 
units. 

But increase of administrative work unconnected with canal 
development had necessitated proposals for the creation of a new 
district in the tract north of the Salt Range. About two years 
before this, the Attock Tehsil of the Rawalpindi District had been 
transferred to Hazara in consequence of the former large district 
having become quite unmanageable as a single district charge. Attock 
however, did not go with Hazara to the North-West Frontier but was 
reincorporated in the Rawalpindi District. The situation thus created 
had led to the proposal above referred to. 

The number of Commissioner's charges had been reduced from 6 
to 5. The Peshawar division disappeared. The Deraj at Division, which 
has lost two tehsils of Bannu and three tehsils of Dera Ismail Rhan, 
was now known as the Mooltan Division and included the districts of 
Mooltan and Jhang transferred from Lahore, which in turn took over 
the districts of Gujranwala and Sialkot from Rawalpindi. 

A re-arrangement of Civil Divisions was necessitated by the 
exclusion of the North-West Frontier Districts. The changes introduced 
are incorporated in the following table. 


Name of 
Commis- 
sioner's 
Division 

Name of 

Executive 

District 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Populatior 

1910 

l Name of 
Civil and 
Sessions 
Divisions 

Districts 
Comprised 
within the 
Divisions 

Delhi 

(Hissar 

5217 

781,717 


(Delhi 


(Rohtak 

1,797 

630,672 


( Gurgaon 


(Gurgaon 

1,984 

746,208 


(Rohtak 


(Delhi 

1,290 

689,039 

Delhi 

(Karnal 


(Karnal 

3,153 

883,225 




(Ambala 

1,851 

815,880 

Ambala 

(Ambala 


(Simla 

101 

40,351 


(Simla 

Jullun- 





(Ludhiana 

dur 




Jullundur 

(Jullundur 


(Kangra 

9,978 

768,124 

Hoshiarpur 

(Hoshiarpur 


(Hoshiarpur 

2,224 

989,782 


(Kangra 
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Jullun- 

(Jullundur 

1,431 

917,587 

Ferozepur (Ferozepur 

dur 

(Ludhiana 

1,455 

673,097 


(Hissar 


(Ferozepur 

4,302 

958,072 



Lahore 

(Lahore 

3,704 

1,162;109 

Amritsar 

(Amritsar 


(Amritsar 

1,601 

1,023,828 


( Gurdaspur 


(Gurdaspur 

1,889 

940,334 




(Montgomery 

4,771 

497,706 

Sialkot 

(Sialkot 

(Gujranwala 


(Sialkot 

1,991 

1,083,909 




(Gujranwala 

3,193 

890,577 

Lahore 

(Lahore 

Rawal- 

(Rawalpindi 

4,850 

930,935 

Jhelum 

(Jhelum 

pindi 

(Jhelum 

3,995 

594,018 


(Gujrat 

(Montgomery 

(Muzaffargarh 


(Gujrat 

2,051 

750,548 




(Shahpur 

4,840 

524,259 

Rawal- 

pindi 

(Rawalpindi 

Mooltan 

(Mooltan 

6,107 

710,626 




(Muzaffargarh 

3,635 

405,656 

Mooltan 

(Mooltan 
(Dera Ghazi- 
Khan 


(Jhang 

6,652 

1,002,656 




(Mianwali 

7,855 

424,588 


(Shahpur 


(Dera Ghazi 

5,330 

471,149 

Shahpur (Mianwali 


Khan 




(Jhang 

Total Punjab : 

97,272 

20,306,252 



The Kulu Sub-Division 

had been 

notified as a 

separate Civil Division, but 


the divisional Judge of Hoshiarpur continued to be the Officer in charge of it. 

Separation of Delhi from the Punjab 

Owing to the separation of the Delhi Province from the Punjab 
and the transfer of parts of the old Delhi District to the Rohtak and 
/ Gurgaon Districts in 1911, it was decided to constitute the tehsils of 

Palwal and Ballabgarh in the Gurgaon District, and the tehsil of 
Sonepat in the Rohtak District into Sub-Divisions, respectively. At 
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the same time the headquarters of the old Delhi Division were trans- 
ferred to Ambala, which gave its name to the Division. 

The separation of the city of Delhi and its environs from the 
Punjab and the constitution of the separate Delhi Administration did 
not take place until after the close of the year. 

The announcement of the transfer of the seat of the Government 
of India from Calcutta to Delhi was made at the Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi on December 12th, 1911, and formed the most important admini- 
strative event of the year. The decision to separate Delhi from the 
Punjab was arrived at after the close of the year. 

The creation of the North-West Frontier Province, which was 
proclaimed on the 25th October, 1901, left the Punjab with five 
Commissionerships and 27 districts, but it was already recognised that 
the creation of new districts was inevitable, and in 1904 the districts 
of Lyallpur and Attock were established, the former in the area colonised 
by the Lower Chenab Canal, and the latter to relieve the Rawalpindi 
district which had become unmanageable. Although the number of 
districts and divisions had not since been altered, important territorial 
changes have taken place. On the Judicial side of the administration 
the civil and session divisions were increased by 4 to 16 in 1909 but 
the further proposal to introduce the system obtaining in other 
provinces of District and Sessions Judges has not yet been carried out. 
Other important administrative changes were the abolition in 1910 of 
the Settlement and Excise Commissionership and the appointment of 
the Second Financial Commissioner and of the Financial Secretary to 
Government. The appointment of the Registrar Co-operative Societies 
and that of a Director of Agriculture and Industries separate from the 
Director of Land Records were changes necessitated by the rapid 
development of the province. 

In May 1913, Sir Michael O' Dyer succeeded Sir Louis Dane as 
Lieutenant-Governor, and in August 1914 war with Germeny broke 
out. During the first eight months of the war, the administration was 
confronted with serious dangers within the boundaries of the Province 
itself. The first of these was the conspiracy organised among Indian 
settlers and emigrants abroad to subvert the authority of Government 
by policy of murder and rapine. This conspiracy originated among the 
Indian colony in America, and there is no doubt that assistance was 
given to it by individual Germans, and that the revolutionaries consi- 
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dered themselves in league with our enemies. In a riot at Budge Budge 
in September 1914 a band of emigrants, who had been refused admis- 
sion into Canada, came into violent conflict with troops and police. 
With the object of obtaining arms and funds, an extensive campaign 
of murder and dacoity was then inaugurated in the central Punjab by 
those who had escaped after the riot, reinforced by numerous other 
disaffected persons who managed to make their way into the country 
in spite of the Ingress Ordinance. Attempts were made to tamper with 
the loyalty of the troops, and a serious rising was planned for the 
night of 21st February, 1915, at Lahore and Ferozepore. The country 
people, however showed that as a body they had no sympathy with 
the anarchic ideas and terrorist methods of the revolutionaries, and the 
prompt measures taken by Government, the Police and district officials 
resulted in the detection and suppression of the conspiracy before any 
widespread harm could result. This success had barely been achieved 
before another storm burst unexpectedly in the south-west of the 
Province, where a section of the Muhammadan rural population, partly 
owing to the pinch of poverty, partly encouraged by mischievous 
report as to the weakness of the British Government and the successes 
of its enemies, took advantage of the panic caused by the outbreak of 
plague and the desertion of shops by their owners, to begin a campaign 
of lawlessness and looting, in some cases combined with arson, against 
their Hindu neighbours. Nearly 100 dacoities were committed in the 
Jhang, Multan and Muzaffargarh districts before order could be resto- 
red by the strengthening of the police and the movement of troops 
through the affected area. During the rest of Sir Michael O'Dwyer's 
administration until within a few weeks of its close, right through the 
darkest days of the war, the internal peace of the Province remained 
undisturbed; indeed during the last three years there was a most 
remarkable decline in the amount of violent crinie. 

The first five months of 1918 were the blackest months of the 
whole War. The Germans had delivered, with apparently terrible 
success, blow after blow of their great offensive. The Bolsheviks had 
starred Russia headlong down the road to ruin, by making a separate 
peace at Brest-Litovsk. The capture of Baghdad, it is true, had thwart- 
ed Germany’s original plan of Eastern conquest, but there seemed to 
be no force in Europe capable of stopping her from reaching India by 
way of the Caspian. In April, the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom sent his memorable message to this country, and many prepared 
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themselves for the worsts The Delhi Conference was, however, 
summoned by His Excellency, and the Provinces were called upon to 
show what they could do. The Punjab gave its answer on the 4th of 
May at a meeting called in the University Hall, Lahore, by Sir Michael 
O' Dayer. Its purpose was that the Punjab would raise its annual 
offering of recruits from one lakh to two; that nine-tenths of these 
would be combatants; and that it would not shrink from introducing 
conscription if the men could not be got in any other way. The pessi- 
mists shook their heads ; even of the optimists many thought conscrip- 
tion inevitable, but the men came in according to schedule, and at 
the end of September the Punjab was well ahead of estimated require- 
ment. 

The results of this campaign were most creditable to the Punjab, 
It is estimated that at the outbreak of War there were 1,00,000 
Punjabis, including residents of Indian States, serving in the army, of 
whom 87,000 were combatants, and that 380,000, of whom 231,000 
were combatants, were enlisted during the War* making a total of 
480,000 who served. This total represents over a third of the entire 
contribution of India towards the forces of the empire. Of the male popu- 
lation of the Punjab one man in 28 was mobilized; in the rest of India 
one man in 150. Contribution in cash and kind from the Province and 
the Indian States within its boundaries were also most generous and 
the total amount raised for such funds as the Punjab Aeroplane Fund 
(through which 51 aeroplanes were purchased, the Imperial Relief 
.Funds, Red Cross Funds, Comforts Funds, etc., was over 2£ crores of 
rupees. In addition to this, the Punjab lent to Government at least 1I£ 
crores of rupees, its subscriptions to both the first and second Indian 
War loans being only exceeded by those of the wealthy commercial 
provinces of Bengal and Bombay. 

Political upheavel 

The Punjab had devoted herself whole-heartedly to War effort 
while the War lasted* but when peace ‘broke out’ there came a reaction. 
The rural areas had sent a very large proportion of their best elements 
to other lands to fight for the Empire. Of those who remained behind 
the Muhammadans began to be concerned about the probable fate of 
Turkey and the holy places of Islam. The spring harvest was unsatisfac- 
tory at a time when a bumper crop was sorely needed, fodder was 
scarce and influenza had wrought fearful havoc. The commercial 
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classes were exercised by the closer attention that was being devoted 
to income-tax assessment; and the townspeople, generally, were dis- 
appointed because the cessation of hostilities had brought no fall, but 
rather a further advance, in prices. Moreover, the politically minded 
among them were speculating rather pessimistically on their prospects 
under the Reforms Scheme ; and at the same time they keenly resented 
the passage by an official majority of the ‘Rowlatt Act' in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. Among the more unsophisticated residents of the 
cities and towns the grossest misrepresentation of the objects and 
provisions of this legislation gained credence; while the more intellec- 
tual party were invited to take the vow of ‘civil disobedience to the 
laws'. This novel strategem, indeed, gained no support in the Province; 
but the time honoured Eastern device of displaying popular resentment 
by a day’s complete cessation from business made a strong appeal to 
the city population, and a successful hartal , which took place in Amritsar 
on the 30th March, 1919, was followed up with a similar demonsti ation 
in that city, in Lahore and elsewhere on the 6th April, leaving behind 
it an atmosphere surcharged with excitement and restlessness. 

The first collision between authority and the forces of disorder 
occurred at Amritsar on the 10th of April. Under the orders of the 
local Government (acting under the Defence of India Act) two of the 
leading local politicians were deported and interned at Dharamsala. 
On the news becoming known, an angry mob collected and, after 
suffering a few casualties from the fire of protecting military pickets 
in a frustrated attempt to rush the civil station, proceeded to commit 
a series of atrocious outrages in the city. The National Bank was 
looted and gutted and the Manager and Assistant Manager cruelly 
murdered ; the Alliance Bank was attacked and the Manager assassina- 
ted. The Chartered Bank was saved, as well as its British officials, by 
the opportune arrival of armed police. The Town Hall, Telegraph 
Office and Railways Goods Yard, Post Offices and Christian buildings 
were seriously damaged, and a British Railway guard and a Military 
Works Sergeant were beaten to death. An attempt was also made on 
the life of a lady Missionary who was left for dead in the street. By 
nightfall telephone and telegraph wires had been cut; endeavours had 
been made to destroy the main railway line and a suburban station 
had been burned, while other similar outrages had been attempted or 
perpetrated. 

The mob violence which began by being anti-Government had soon 
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developed into anti-European hostility. Late in the night troops 
arrived and the Commissioner requested the senior military officer to 
take such steps to restore order as the military situation required. 
The next two days (in the course of which Brigadier General Dyer of 
the Jullundur Brigade had arrived) were spent in re-establishing 
control of the city and its environs. On the evening of the 13th April, 
Brigadier Dyer marched a small body of troops to the Jallianwala Bagh 
where a mass meeting was being held in disregard of an order already 
proclaimed by him forbidding any procession or assemblage of more 
than four persons. Fire was opened on the crowd at close quarters, 
resulting in the death of 379 persons and the wounding of others, the 
number of whom has never been accurately known. 

In the meantime at Lahore, on the 10th April, it became known 
that Mr. M. K. Gandhi had been refused permission to enter the 
Punjab and that the Amritsar outrages had occurred. Dispositions of 
police and troops were quickly made. A city mob proceeded up the 
Mall towards Government House and on refusing to stop was fired on 
by the police and suffered a few casualties. Later on, it became neces- 
sary again to fire on a crowd assembled near one of the city gates. 
Various manifestations of sedition in and around the city, accompanied 
by some violence, marked the passage of the next two or three days; 
and on the 14th April three leading politicians associated with the 
hartal were deported. The next day martial law was proclaimed in 
Lahore and Amritsar, being extended subsequently to the Gujranwala, 
Gujrat and Lyallpur districts. 

Other instances of outrages may be more briefly recounted. At 
Kasur, two warrant officers were murdered by a mob on alighting from 
a train at the railwa 3 ' station, which was sacked. Other Europeans 
were rescued with difficulty from death at the hands of the crowd. 
Post offices were looted or burned, and finally the gathering was 
dispersed by the fire of the police. At Gujranwala violence was not 
indulged in until the 14th April when attacks were made on the tele- 
graph and telephone wires and the mob was fired on by the police in 
the course of an attempt to destroy the main railway line. Subsequent- 
ly, the post office, tehsil, English church, dak bungalow and district 
court were burned, and order was not restored until three aeroplanes 
arrived and used bombs and machine-guns to scatter the crowds. The 
disorder which showed itself in the town of Gujranwala spread exten- 
sively in the Gujranwala district, outbreaks occuiing in fourteen 
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different places, including attacks on Europeans and on the railway 
and its communications. In Gujrat a mob which had made an attack 
on the Mission School and the railway station at headquarters had to 
be dispersed by fire, while one or two comparatively minor outrages, 
such as the derailment of a train and cutting of telegraph wires, were 
reported. In Lyallpur district also damage was done to Government 
property and railway communications. In other districts there were 
sporadic outrages and incidents, many of them in cantonments or at 
important points on the main lines of railways. In some cases the 
railway staff, which had grievances of its own, took a hand in foments 
ing disturbances or organizing strikes. From the 17th of April the 
most serious manifestations practically abated, although wire-cutting 
took place as late as the 2nd May. The declaration of war by Afghan- 
istan six days later imported a new element of uncertainly into an 
improving situation. But by the 11th June, martial law had been with- 
drawn from all areas except railways and this exception was abolished 
On the 25th August. 

For the trial of offenders by Commissions, three martial law ordi- 
nances were promulgated. In addition, minor offences under martial 
law were disposed of by officers, mostly military, exercising summary 
powers, and known as Area Officers, or by civil officers. On the termi- 
nation of martial law, tribunals were appointed under the Defence of 
India Act to try the more serious remaining cases. A large number of 
persons were sentenced by the courts to various terms of imprison- 
ment, but during the summer the Local Government took occasion to 
modify a considerable proportion of the sentences, and towards the 
end of the year two High Court Judges were appointed to revise all 
sentences of summary courts and many of the sentences passed by the 
Commissioners. Finally, on the 23rd December, His Majesty the King 
Emperor issued his gracious proclamation of clemency. This was 
extended to all offenders except those condemned for the most henious 
acts of violence. 

The methods adopted for repressing the disorders were subjected 
to a good deal of public cri + icism, and a Disorders Inquiry Committee 
was appointed in October 1919, under the presidentship of Lord Hunter, 
to enquire into the circumstances o± the rising and its repression in the 
Punjab and other provinces. The public was eagerly awaiting the 
decisions of the Hunter Committee, but the publication on the 28th 
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May,' 1920, of the report and of the despatches concerning it, which 
had passed between the Government of India and the Secretary of 
the State for India, failed to satisfy a large section of the Indian 
community, bent as they were upon the exemplary punishment of 
those who had exercised what they considered to be undue harshness 
in the administration of martial law. The visit of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught in the autumn, conveying a message of good- 
will from His Majesty the King Emperor, undoubtedly had a good 
effect in assuaging to some extent the bitter feelings which existed 
before his arrival in India. 

A meeting of the Punjab Provincial Conference was held at Jullun- 
dur in April 1920. Bitter views were expressed on the Punjab distur- 
bances and the Khilafat question and speeches were made in 
favour of general non-cooperation, including a boycott of the Army 
and the Police and a refusal to pay taxes. The resolution ultimately 
passed by the Conference omitted mention of the more extreme 
measures advocated by some of the speakers, but opportunities of 
trouble presented themselves. The first occurred on the 20th of April, 
when a guard of the North Western Railway headed a strike of five 
thousand men employed in the Carriage and Wagon Shops. The strike 
lasted until the second week of June. Then the announcement of the 
Turkish Peace terms in the May caused wide-spread disappointment 
throughout the province and the Central Khilafat Committee used the 
occasion to work up a number of its followers in Sind to embark upon 
the ill-fated Hijrat or migration to Afghanistan. The Muhajirin were 
met at important stations during their journey through the province 
by Punjab sympathizers whose fanatical speeches soon popularised the 
movement and induced more and more Musalmans to join the seces- 
sionists. For some weeks there was a steady exodus, but when the 
Afghanistan authorities in August declined to admit any more Muhaji- 
rin within their borders, the end came abruptly and disillusionment 
produced unhappy reaction of feeling. 

Several anti-Government leaders visited the Province in October, 
1921 and largely through the excitment raised by their presence and 
preachings, the Sikh League adopted the non-co-operation resolution at 
its annual session held in Lahore. As far as the resignation of titles 
and the withdrawal from candidature for the Council elections were 
concerned, the effect was negatory, but among the students and 
professors of the Khalsa College at Amritsar the result was of some 
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moment, while in Lahore the students of the Islamia College and the 
Muslim High School also went on strike. In Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, 
too, where there was a large elements of returned Sikh emigrants, many 
violent meetings took place. The intensity of the agitation at length 
called for some action on the part of Government and on the 25th 
October the Seditious Meetings Act was proclaimed in the districts of 
Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikhupura. Later the Act was applied to the 
towns of Lahore and Amritsar and to the Jullundur district. 

When these events have been long forgotten, the year 1921 will 
yet be memorable for the change in Government which was effected in 
accordance with the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
which gave legislative sanction to the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms. 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., who had succeeded Sir 
Micheal O’Dwyer as Lieutenant-Governor on the 26th May, 1919, was 
appointed, on 3rd January, 1921, as the first Governor of the Punjab, 
with an Executive Council of two Members and with two Ministers. 
The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., and the Hon’ble 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia, C.I.E., were appointed 
Finance and Revenue Members respectively. The two Ministers nomi- 
nated from among the elected members of the Legislative Council for 
the Departments of Education and Agriculture, respectively, were the 
Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Fazl-i-Husain and the Hon’ble Lala 
Harkishen Lai, the latter of whom had been deported and later 
imprisoned in 1919 in connection with disturbances in the Punjab. To 
them had been entrusted the control over what are now known as 
transferred subjects, namely, Public Works, Agriculture, Industries, 
Excise, Local Self-Government, Medicine, Sanitation, Education (other 
than European and Anglo-Indian) and Registration. The Hon’ble 
Mr. M. S. D. Butler, C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., was appointed the 
first President of the enlarged and reformed Legislative Council. 

Non-Co-operation and other Movements 

The inauguration of the scheme of dyarchy and the raising of the 
status of the province to a governorship failed to produce any salutary 
effect after the tragic events of 1919. The publication of the report 
of the Hunter Committee on 28th May, 1920, did not satisfy even the 
moderates among the Indian nationalists. In the beginning of 1921 a 
second campaign of boycott against government-aided schools was 
launched and several 'national’ schools came into being. The 'School 
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of Politics 1 started at Lahore sent out its students into the country- 
side to preach non-co-operation. 

Alongside the political agitation a vigorous Passive Resistence 
movement was started among the Sikhs for the control and manage- 
ment of the Gurdwaras, the custodians of which were believed to 
utilize the funds for personal purposes in disregard of their religious 
duties. Under the auspices of Shiromani Akali Dal a newly formed 
organisation, known as Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, 
declared its intention of obtaining control over all the Gurdwaras 
and Sikh religious institutions in the province. Despite the tragic 
incidents at Tarn Taran and Nankana Sahib the campaign of sending 
peaceful jathas of volunteers continued until the problem was finally 
solved by the enactment of the Gurdwara Act in 1925, whereby the 
control over all the historical Gurdwaras was vested in an elected 
Board called Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. 

During these years the non-co-operation movement launched by 
the Indian National Congress continued unabated. Khilafat propa- 
ganda was also carried on with equal vigour on parallel lines. The jails 
were over-crowded and the difficulty of accommodating prisoners 
became acute. The standard of discipline in jails deteriorated, the 
prisoners refused to work and hunger-strike made its appearance. 

As an aftermath of the Gurdwara Reform movement an association 
called 'Babbar Akali Jatha' was formed in the Jullundur Doab for the 
purpose of assassinating village officials and other who sided with the 
Government and a number of daring dacoities and murders of loyalists 
were committed by the Babbar Akalis in the Jullundur and Hoshiarpur 
districts. The local authorities could control the serious situation 
created by the terrorists with the support of the detachments of 
cavalry and Indian infant^, which were moved into the Doaba. 

Communal Riots 

While, however, there was general improvement in the political 
atmosphere after the termination of the Gurdwara movement and 
slackening of the non-co-operation agitation, communal tension in the 
province became a cause of general and widespread anxiety. In August 

1925, serious disturbances occurred at Panipat on the occasion of 
Muharram celebrations and a riot took place at Rewari in February, 

1926. In the following year communal friction prevailed at Rawalpindi 
followed by a general outbreak of lawlessness and arson. Additional 
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police at the cost of the inhabitants was posted both at Rewari and 
Rawalpindi. The murder of Swami Shradhanand at Delhi towards the 
close of 1926 further aggravated the surcharged situation. The Muslims 
on their part expressed resentment at the result of the Rangila Rasul 
case. Disturbances took place at Lahore in May 1927. Serious rioting 
also occurred at Multan. The effects of these riots were not limited to 
damage to life and property alone but also diffused a spirit of lawless- 
ness and disorder and mutual suspicion and distrust among the people. 

A violent form of political activity manifested itself in the murder 
of Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superintendent of Police and Head 
Constable Chanan Singh at Lahore in 1928. Mr. Saunders was believed 
to have been rosponsible for a lathi charge on a crowd of demonstra- 
tors headed by Lala Lajpat Rai against the visit of the Simon Commis- 
sion to Lahore. The blows received by him on the occasion were said 
to have resulted in the death of Lalaji shortly afterwards. 

Towards the middle of 1929 political activity showed marked 
revival in the Punjab. Brisk preparations were afoot for the Congress 
session at Lahore during Christmas. The "Youth Movement*, of which 
Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru was the apostle, and the "Naujwan Bharat 
Sabha' the spearhead, were greatly stimulated by the Lahore conspi- 
racy case in which all the accused were young men. The death in jail 
of Shri Jatindra Nath Das, as a result of prolonged hunger strike, had 
made him and his comrades, particularly Sardar Bhagat Singh, the 
heroes of student community. The leftist sections of the Congress 
expressed dissatisfaction with Lord Irwin’s declaration of 31st October, 
1929, reaffirming the goal of British policy towards India and annouc- 
cing the proposed Round Table Conference in England. 

The momentous session of the Indian National Congress was held 
at Lahore under the presidentship of Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru in 
December, 1929, in an atmosphere of great excitement. The congress 
declared complete Independence as its ultimate goal. A country-wide 
Civil Disobedience was to be launched to achieve the objective after 
the rejection of the Simon Commission Report. 

Mahatma Gandhi started the Civil Disobedience movement by his 
famous Dandi march to the sea to defy the salt laws. The movement was 
followed up in the Punjab by the boycott of foreign cloth and liquor 
shops. There was a spurt in violent revolutionary activity. Widespread 
public demonstrations were held and hartals were observed throughout 
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the province. The situation was attempted to be controlled by the 
“unlawful Instigation and prevention of Intimidation ordinances/* 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act was applied to the Panjab and the 
provincial Congress Committee and all the local Committees were 
declared unlawful bodies. This resulted in the appointment of 
"dictators.* 

The judgment in the Lahore Conspiracy case in November 1930, 
whereby Sardar Bhagat Singh and his associates were condemned to 
death, further inflamed public feelings. The revolutionary activity 
expressed itself in an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the Governor 
while delivering a convocation address at the University Hall, Lahore. 

The "Gandhi-Irwin Pact* signed in March 1931, effected a lull in 
the struggle. The release of the political prisoners created popular 
excitement, which found expression in firy speeches and writings. An 
insistent demand was made for the commutation of the death sentences 
passed on Sardar Bhagat Singh and his colleagues. The refusal of the 
Viceroy to interfere in the matter greatly disappointed the people. 
They were executed on the bank of Sutlaj on 23rd March, 1931. The 
spot where the popular heroes were cremated has, consequent upon 
recent exchange of territory between India and Pakistan, been brought 
to the Indian side of the border and a suitable memorial is proposed to 
be raised there. 

The strength the nationalist cause seemed to have derived from 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact created some misgivings in the minds of the 
Muslims, who mistook it as consolidation of Hindu majority. As a 
counterpoise to the Congress in the Panjab a new body called the 
AhrardHSlam was created for 1 the liberation of Islam and defence of 
Muslim interests wherever they were feared to be threatened. The 
organization sponsored some purely Muslim agitation and believed in 
tho political doctrine of separate electorates. 

Economic Depression and its Aftermath 

The exceptional economic depression which started in 1931 
seriously affected the rural population by the sudden fall of prices. 
The Panjab w.as caught .in - the middle of general expansion in all 
departments. The developmental activities, especially in the held of 
education, public health, medicine and agriculture were substantially 
curtailed. Even large scale economy and retrenchment in administra- 
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tion became imperative as a result of heavy remissions of land revenue. 
An emergency cut of 12% was imposed on all departments and they were 
called upon to adjust the expenditure as best as possible. The reduction 
in ‘revenue* expenditure amounted to Rs. 982 lakhs in 1932-33. It was, 
therefore, evident that the fall from the prosperity of the former years 
was complete and the next few years were feared to be the period of 
severest economy. 

The Agrarian unrest mainly caused by the acute depression was 
more marked in Rohtak, Kama! and Lyallpur through the agitation 
carried on by the Naujawan Bharat Sabha and the Kirti Kisan Sabha , 
the Zemindar Sabha and the Zamindar League . To allay the distress of 
the rural population the government announced remissions amounting 
to over a crore of Rupees in May 1931. 

The political and economic situation continued to be tense in the 
following years. The jail deliveries of the Civil Disobedience prisoners 
consequent upon the Gandhi-Irwin Pact filled the congress leaders 
with renewed enthusiasm. They considered the pact to be a truce and 
not peace and utilized the opportunity for a more vigorous struggle. 
The leftist section of the congress led by Naujwan Bharat Sabha and the 
Terrorists were more active particularly on account of the execution 
of Sardar Bhagat Singh and his colleagues. Towards the middle of 
July 1932, the impending Communal Award put everything else out of 
people's mind. 

The Communal Award was unpopular both among the Hindus and 
the Sikhs and greatly agitated the minds of the nationalists. During 
1933-34 the Riyasti Praja Mandal launched an agitation against the 
Maharaja of Patiala and his government. The movement was support- 
ed by the Indian National Congress. The raising of the ban on the 
Congress in 1934 did not lead to any marked revival of political 
activity, partly because of the uncertain attitude about the Communal 
Award. To denounce it would have allienated the sympathies of the 
Nationalist Muslims and to accept it those of the arthodox Hindus. 
Agitation against the Award continued among Hindus and Sikhs; but 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee did not arouse any important 
demonstrations. The Congress appeared to be occupied with the 
selection of candidates for the ensuing Assembly elections. The Com- 
munal relations remained far from satisfactory during, the period. 
Sporadic incidents aggravated the existing tension. 
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The Government of India Act of 1935 brought about some radical 
changes in the provincial administration. The new constitutional set 
up, though a definite improvement on the system of dyarchy under the 
Act of 1919 and intended to confer autonomy on the provinces, could 
not be said to have established full responsible government. Under the 
Act the Governor still enjoyed vast discretionary powers according to 
the statute provisions of special responsibilities. The new constitution 
raised considerable misgivings among the nationalist circles. The 
Federal part was vehementaly opposed by the Indian National 
Congress and some vested interests, particularly the Princely States. 

As, a result of delay in the establishment of All India Federation 
envisaged under the new Act, the British Government decided to 
implement the part relating to the change in the provincial administra- 
tion. Despite serious objections to several provisions of the Act, the 
Congress decided to contest the elections. In the Panjab the newly 
organized Unionist Party, consisting of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
ruralites without allegiance to the Muslim League, secured 106 out of 
175 seats and formed the Government under Khan Bahadur Captain 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan in 1937. Unlike some other provinces, where 
governments had been formed by the Congress majority, the working of 
provincial autonomy in the Pan jab was not marked by any campaign 
of acrimony or alleged atrocities, carried on by the minority commu- 
nity. The Ministry continued to function up to the Independence Act 
of 1947, with such changes as were necessitated by new political 
stresses effected by the developments in the country as a result of the 
World War II, which broke out in September 1939. 

The popular Ministeries resigned in as many as eight provinces, 
where the congress enjoyed majority, as a protest against the Viceroy’s 
declaration of India as a belligerent country without any consultations 
with the popular governments. The Congress, however, offered to co- 
operate with the British Government in war effort if it agreed to form 
a provisional National Government at the centre. This demand was 
rejected in 1940, and, as a restricted measure, the Viceroy expanded 
the Executive Council and included representatives of India as a whole. 
The extension proved illusory. Mahatma Gandhi launched Individual 
Satyagraha in October 1940, and it continued for 14 months. But the 
Satyagrahis were arrested before they made any speech. 

The Khaksar Movement 

The pseudo military organization, known as the Khaksar, launched 
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by Atlanta Mashraqi in 1930 had grown to such- proportions cfu ring the 
last ten years as to pose a serious threat to 1 public peace in the Pan jab: 
The government realised- the dangerous potentialities of this fascist 
movement and decided’ to suppress it. After f a violent 'clash at Lahore in 
March 1940, which was followed by stern and swift action at several 
other stations, the movement died down. < ’ • ' • 

With the worsening of the war situation and the fear of Japanese 
invasion of India, the Chur chill government sent Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Lord Privy Seal, to India to enlist the support of the Indian people in 
the war effort on an assurance of setting up an elected body charged' 
with the task of framing a new constitution f6r India subject to certain 
conditions after the cessation of hostilities. Sir Stafford Cripps arrived' 
on 23rd March, 1942. His offer was rejected by the Congress, which 
demanded the withdrawal of the British from India, which later crys- 
tallized into ‘Quit India" Movement under the leadership of Mahatma^ 
Gandhi;’ ' : * 

The new agitation resulted in wide-spread disturbances and acts of 
violence at various places, mainly in . Bombay, Madras, the Central 
Provinces and Bengal. The most seriously affected areas were the 
United Provinces and Bihar. The Panjab and N.W.F.P. remained 
largely unaffected by the violent activities. In the rest of the country 
extensive dislocation of means of communication was caused by some 
leaders of the 'Quit India" movement who had gone underground. At 
some places attempts were made to establish a parallel government. 
The Government resorted to large scale arrests, detentions and firings 
by the military and machine guns from the air. Thu§ the political 
atmosphere in the country remained surcharged with tension 1 and 
turmoil. 

On the death of Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan in January 1943, Malik 
Khizar, Hayat succeeded him as the leader of Unionist Government in, 
the Panjab. Subsequently the political set up in the province steadily 
changed to the advantage of the Muslim League. ■ 

The Central Government took the initiative to remove the political 
deadlock. The members of the Congress working Committee were 
released unconditionally. The Viceroy invited the Indian leaders to a' 
conference at Simla in June 1945, to take counsel with them to form a 
new Executive Council, more representative of organized political 
opinion in the country. In July 1945, the Conference was dismissed as 
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a failure/ More moves were to follow. After the final defeat of Japan 
and cessation of hostilities in 1945, the Labour Government came into 
power in England with a substantia! majority. The Labour Cabinet 
wanted to take a decision for the solution of Indian problem after the 
results of the general elections, which were being held in India, so that 
the strength of different political parties could be clearly ascertained. 
Almost all genera! seats in the central and provincial assemblies were 
won by the Congress. The' Muslim League was defeated in N. W. F. 
Province. Although the League won a good number of seats in the 
Pan jab, yet it could not form a ministry. A. Coalition Government of 
the Unionists and Congress was formed under the leadership of Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan. 

The Parliamentary Delegation of January 1946, was followed by 
the Cabinet Mission in March 1946. The Congress accepted the 
Viceroy's invitation to form an interim government. Subsequently the 
Muslim League also decided to join it in October 194B. In February 
1947, Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister of England, announced that it was 
the definite intention of the British Government to transfer power to 
Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948. In pursuance of the 
plan Lord Mountbatten was sent to India as Viceroy, who declared 
that the work of transfer of power would be completed within the next 
few months. 

The political situation grew more tense. The Muslim League inten- 
sified its campaign for creating chaos in the country. A vigorous 
agitation was carried on for the partition of Bengal and Panjab. 
‘Direct ‘Action' by the Muslims, touched off grave communal riots in 
Calcutta, which developed into a chain action in the rest of the. 
country. Bjihar and Bombay were soon affected. But the Panjab was 
the worst sufferer. Widespread riots broke out in Rawalpindi and 
Multan. Lahore and Amritsar became regular arenas of communal 
conflict. Sporadic incidents occurred all over the province. Loot and 
arson followed in the wake of . widespread disturbances. 

The coalition government under Malik Khizar Hayat Khan resig- 
ned in March 1947, under the stress of Muslim League agitation. 

To put an end to this internecine conflict the Viceroy announced 
his plan on 3rd June, 1947, according to which the provincial legislative 
assembly in the Pan jab was to meet in two separate parts, one repre- 
senting the Muslim majority districts and the . other - the rest of the 
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province, to decide whether the province should be partitioned by a 
simple majority vote. The Muslim League accepted the plan on| 9th 
June, 1947, and the All India Congress Committee on the 15th. The 
Punjab was decided to be partitioned and a Boundary Commission was 
appointed to delimit the boundaries of West and East Panjab. In the 
meantime the Indian Independence Bill was presented to the British 
Parliament on 4th July, 1947, and was passed on the 18th. 

Instead of June 1948, the deadline for the transfer of power] was 
advanced to 15th August, 1947, on which date India was declared to 
be Independent, though divided into two dominions — India and 
Pakistan. 

While the fratricidal strife raged unabated in the province, 
the rival political parties presented their cases before the 
Boundary Commission regarding their claims for the inclusion of areas 
into West and East Panjab, into which the province was to be 
partitoned. Uncertainty and suspense prevailed in the minds of the 
people of the opposite communities residing in the portions which were 
likely to be allocated one way or the other. 

The announcement of the Radcliffe Award on the 18th August, 
1947, regarding the boundary between the East and West Panjab, set 
the pace for the mass migration of the population which was 
already in progress in a restricted manner in consequence of the 
communal disturbances which had reached the climax as the zero hour 
approached. With the dawn of Independence, the Punjab was plunged 
into gloom. Streams of terror-stricken people began moving in opposite 
directions. The gigantic task which involved the movement of nearly 
seven milion persons put terrible strain on the administration which 
had already been seriously dislocated as a result of the partition and 
had hardly started functioning in the newly created province of the 
East Panjab. 

With Lahore, the headquarters of the provincial government of 
the united Panjab, left across the border in West Panjab, the new East 
Panjab administration had literally to start from a scratch. The Police 
Department, which had a predominent personnel of the Muslims of all 
ranks was largely depleted. The collossal task that the department was 
called upon to contend with was beyond its capacity. The army had to 
be requisitioned to meet the pressing needs of evacuation and general 
law and order in the new-born province. 
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More than anything else the problem of relief and rehabilitation of 
the unprecedented number of refugees who were torn from their 
hearths and homes was to tax all the resource? of the provincial govern- 
ment at this critical juncture. Prompt and effective measures were 
taken to solve the refugee problem with the help of the central govern- 
ment and a separate organization was set up to tackle the immediate 
task of relief and long-range problem of rehabilitation. The period 
immediately after the partition and the creation of the East Panjab 
was of greatest stress and strain. 

The East Panjab, or Panjab (India) as the new state was subse- 
quently designated, comprised of the Jullundur and Ambala Divisions 
of the united Panjab, with thirteen districts, an area of 37357 square 
miles and population of approximately 127 lakhs. Under the new 
political set up, the Pan jab (India) acquired great strategical import- 
ance on account of its situation on the border and hundreds of miles of 
common boundary with West Pakistan. As a result of the influx of 
millions of non-Muslims who were mainly resettled in the state, 
the social and ecbnomic complexion was completely changed. The 
population was nearly doubled. It took considerable time for the 
administration, which had been thrown out of gear, and the people, 
who had to readjust themselves to new conditions of life, to stabilise. 
The remarkable vigour and initiative of the Panjab refugees manifested 
itself in their speedy rehabilitation through their self-reliance and spirit 
of self-help. The new state soon became surplus in food grains and 
showed marked and ma terial progress in the industrial field. Within a 
few years Pan jab regained its position among the progressive states 
of the Indian Union. 
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THE A KALI DAL 

and 

Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 

1921-22 

A CONFIDENTIAL MEMORANDUM 


1. Akali Activity Subsequent to the Nankana Tragedy 

1. The events leading up to the massacre at Nankana on the 20th 
of February, 1921, have already been communicated to the Government 
of India in Punjab Government Letter No. 9584-Judicial, dated 26th 
March, 1921. It is now proposed to give a brief outline of Sikh activi- 
ties subsequent to that unfortunate occurrence, with particular 
reference to the seizure of Gurdwaras by Akali Jathas. The immediate 
effect of the massacre at Nankana was to accentuate the prejudices of 
the reforming party against the incumbents of gurdwaras, with the 
result that numerous Sikh shrines were seized in rapid succession. On 
the 23rd February the Gurdwara at Lujiani in the Lahore district was 
invaded and the Mahant ejected. Four days later he was reinstalled 
on condition that he remained a mere Granthi and exercised no 
control over the income of the gurdwara. On the 25th of February a 
gurdwara at Her in the Barki Police Station jurisdiction of the Lahore 
district was seized by a member of the Amritsar Akali Dal. This shrine 
carries with it an income from 400 bighas of land and a jagir of Rs. 
1000 per annum. An order of attachment was issued under Section 145, 
Criminal Procedure Code, and a police guard was placed in charge. The 
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District Magistrate subsequently passed orders that the Mahant in 
charge was the lawful possessor of the Gurdwara. 

On the 26th February the local Akalis took possession of the Sirki 
Das Dharmsala in Gujranwala City and expelled the Mahant, who 
bore an evil reputation. They then proceeded to the Bagicha Dharm- 
sala with a similar object in view but encountered considerable opposi- 
tion on the part of the Hindu citizens of the town and were compelled 
to abandon their project. A compromise was subsequently effected 
between the Akalis and the Mahant of Sirki Das Dharmsala. Another 
shrine at Eminabad in the Gujranwala district, named the Rorhi Sahib, 
was seized on the 28th February and is still in the possession of the 
Akalis. On the 5th March a party of Akali Sikhs took possession of the 
Sach Khand Gurdwara in the jurisdiction of Police Station Chuhar- 
kanaof the Sheikhupura district. On the same day the Jathedar of Tarn 
Taran, Waryam Singh by name, went to Jhabal Kalan with a number 
of Akalis and took possession of Baba Bater Singh' Dharmsala, the 
Mahant aggreeing to the conditions imposed. 

The 6th March witnessed two seizures in the Lahore district, one 
of a serious nature and accompanied by violence. The Mahant of a 
small shrine in Lahore city, known as Sadhu Ram’s Dharmsala, had 
been for some time apprehensive of an attack and had been supplied 
with a small police guard to protect the shrine and the surrounding 
property. At his own request it was subsequently removed. A week 
later a body of Sikhs took possession and proceeded to hold a Diwan, 
and the Mahant was subjected to a form of penance for alleged 
immoral lapses. Attempts to make him and the proprietors relinquish 
all claim to the Dharmsala by a written deed, however, were unsuccess- 
ful. The shrine was then attached under Section 145, Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, but the Akalis returned in force and seized it in defiance of 
the order of attachment passed by the District Magistrate. A strong 
force of Police was then employed to recover possession and all Akalis 
found in the Dharmsala were arrested and sent for trial. They were 
ultimately convicted, and the ownership of the Dharmsala was decided 
in favour of the Mahant. The Akalis accepted the decision and with- 
drew all claims to the Dharmsala. This attitude of respect for the 
law was undoubtedly engendered by the prompt prosecution and 
conviction of Akalis concerned in the seizure of shrines in the Lahore 
district. 
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The other seizure occured at Manak, a village near Raewind in the 
Lahore district, and was effected by a mob of about 150 men belonging 
to various districts, including Shahpur and Peshawar, headed by 
Lahora Singh and his brother Tara Singh, both returned emigrants of 
revolutionary character. The Mahant was deprived of his arms and 
ammunition, ejected from the shrine after being unlawfully confined 
for two days, and conducted to Lahore under wrongful restraint. A 
week afterwards the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
Police proceeded to the village with a party of armed police and arrest- 
ed 21 persons, the majority of whom were armed, in unlawful occupa- 
tion of the shrine, in which four Samadhs of previous Mahants were 
found to have been demolished. The offenders were convicted under 
Sections 395 and 452 of the Indian Penal Code, but some have 
subsequently been granted conditional release. The Mahant remains 
in possession, but has been compelled by rumours of a further attempt 
on the gurdwara to maintain a guard of additional Police. Among 
those arrested for alleged complicity was Sardar Ujagar Singh, a Vakil 
of the High Court, who was subsequently acquitted. 

On the same date a party of Kuka Sikhs took possession of a 
Dharmsala at village Jarmian Malla Singh in the Kot Naina jurisdic- 
tion of the Gurdaspur district. They are still in possession. Another 
seizure occured on the 7th of March at the Tham Sahibji at Jhambar 
in the Lahore district. One Teja Singh of Bhuchar with ten Akalis 
took forcible possession of the shrine and seized six swords belonging 
to the Mahant. The same day they voluntarily relinquished posses- 
sion. They were sent up on a charge of dacoity, house-breaking and 
illegal possession of arms, and were all convicted. On the 8th March 
three gurdwaras were made objects of attack, two of these, viz., the 
Mai Sahib at Kanganpur and Nankana Sahib at Manga, were in the 
Lahore district. The former was seized by Kukas and is still in their 
possession. The Akalis who seized the latter, on hearing of the action 
taken by the authorities at Manak, relinquished possession and the 
shrine is now in its original hands. At Kamalia in the Montgomery 
district the Akalis, to whom Prem Sati Dharmsala had been peacefully 
transferred by written agreement a few week previously, were assailed 
by a party of Sahajdhari Sikhs who resented the transfer of the 
shrine to the Akalis. A serious riot was averted by timely action on 
the part of the local authorities. 

At Ram Das in the Amritsar district on the 12th March Amar 
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Singh of Jhabbal and Dan Singh of Vachhoa, two Sikh extremists, 
arrived with a few Akalis armed with staves and axes and threatened 
the Mahant of the local gurdwara. The latter was persuaded to sign an 
agreement to the effect that the Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
might in future manage the Ram Das Gurdwara and its jagir. On the 
27th March the Gurdwara at Guenka in the Daska jurisdiction of the 
Sialkot district was seized by a party of Akalis who dispossessed the 
Mahant. Five Akalis were arrested and proceedings were instituted 
against them for riot and criminal trespass. They were subsequently 
acquitted on a compromise being effected. The Mahant in return for 
retaining possession of the shrine agreed to stop the cultivation of 
tobacco on the land attached thereto. About the same time the Mahant 
at Sandhuwala in the same district was approached by Akalis and 
made to agree in writing to manage the temple according to the 
wishes of the Sikh Panth and hand over all surplus revenue. The 
Mahan tni at Kopra, also in the Sialkot district, was expelled from the 
Dharmsala by some Akalis on account of her bad character, but was 
subsequently allowed to return when the local Sikh leader expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the action of the Akalis. In addition to the 
above incidents of 'direct action’ by Akali Jathas, there were other 
occasions in which threatened violence was prevented by timely action 
on the part of the local authorities, who either attached disputed 
shrines or located temporary Police guards for purpose of protection. 

2. Meanwhile fresh trouble was brewing at Nankana Sahib in the 
Sheikhupura district. A conference held at Lahore on the 8th March 
had prevailed on certain leading Sikhs to withdraw the Jathas from 
the neighbourhood of Nankana on receipt of an official assurance that 
the shrine would be safeguarded from attack. This decision had barely 
been arrived at when on the evening of the 10th of March two shrines, 
known respectively as the Kiara Sahib and the Bal Lila, were forcibly 
occupied by a band of Akalis armed with axes and kirpans, more than 
a hundred strong and headed by Kartar Singh of Jhabbar, an ex-convict 
who had been prominent in the 1919 disturbances. He was himself 
present at the conference on the 8th of March and was regarded as the 
most likely person to effect the dispersal of the Jathas. The two shrines 
were at once cleared of their new occupants and Kartar Singh and 
one of his followers were arrested. At the Kiara Sahib it was found 
that two figures had been defaced, eight Samadhs descrated and pictu- 
res of Guru Nanak and Sri Chand seriously damaged. On the 12th of 
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March the whole area was patrolled by police and military and a 
considerable number of Akalis were deprived of sticks and axes. 

Similar trouble was feared on the occasion of the annual fair at 
the Anandpur shrine in the Hoshiarpur district on the 13th and 14th 
April, but the despatch of troops in the direction of the threatened 
area produced a calming effect and the fair passed off without 
incident. 

3. There is some reason to believe that the motives underlying the 
seizures of gurdwaras were not always enthusiasm for gurdwara reform. 
It is more than probable that consideration of the financial advantages 
which would accrue to the Akali movements entered into the calcula- 
tions of the organisers. Many Sikh shrines receive substantial incomes 
from jagirs and lands adjoining, possession of which would be a wel- 
come addition to the funds of any political organisation. That the 
incumbents in many instances were extravagant and intriguing, and 
led immoral and degrading lives, cannot be denied, but they possessed 
almost invariably a strong local following and were not regarded with 
abhorrence by most of those who lived in immediate contact with 
them. The sudden appearance of a hitherto dormant passion for 
gurdwara reform therefore requires an explanation which is not easily 
forthcoming except on the assumption that the foundation of the Alcali 
movement was material as well as moral. 

4. In order to cope with the growing menace of armed bands of 
Akalis instructions were issued to Deputy Commissioners to indentify 
leaders or prominent men of Jathas moving about in quasi-military 
formation and disarm them on the spot under section 13 of the Arms 
Act, or prosecute them under Section 19. District officers were also 
instructed to take action under the Indian Penal Code, whenever, as 
ordinarily did happen, seizure of a gurdwara was effected in circum- 
stances which would justify arrest under the Code. The arrest at the 
Kiara Sahib, and the obvious determination of the local Government 
to suppress the violent seizures of gurdwaras, coupled with its 
equally obvious anxiety to arrive at a solution acceptable to 
general Sikh opinion, as instanced by the introduction of legislation 
on the subject in the Punjab Council Chamber produced a 
temporary steadying effect, and the pace at which gurdwaras 
were being seized slowed down. Moreover, the Akalis by their 
violent methods, their narrow outlook and complete absence of 
consideration for the religious susceptibilities of others, had arrayed 
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against themselves a considerable body of both Hindu and Sikh 
opinion. In Amritsar this feeling was so strong that the Hindus and 
the Sanatanist Sikhs decided to construct a temple of their own in the 
immediate vicinity of the famous Sikh shrine. 

The Gurdwaras Bill, when introduced, met a cold reception. It was 
generally accepted as an honest attempt on the part of the Local 
Government to meet the situation, but failed to satisfy the extremists 
on either side. Conservative and orthodox Hindus regarded the Bill as 
an instrument for driving the Sikhs out of the Hindu fold, and sacrific- 
ing places of worship hitherto frequented by both Hindus and Sikhs to 
the clamour of the separatist Akalis. Extreme Sikh opinion was equally 
insistent on the right of the Sikh Panth to act unfettered. It condemn- 
ed the main principle of the Bill and denied the right of Government 
to appoint Boards of Commissioners to arbitrate on disputed shrines. 
It held that the Panth should alone exercise the right to dispose of 
gurdwaras in which any form of Sikh ritual was observed, and that it 
had vested its supreme authority in the Shiromani Gurdwara Parban- 
dhak Committee, which, therefore should be considered as the final 
arbiter independent of official control. This body, it should be noted 
was largely composed of nationalist Sikhs, had committed itself to 
extreme politics and was even coquetting with the idea of non-co- 
operation. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that the local Govern- 
ment, faced with this intransigent attitude on the part of the body 
which claimed to represent united Sikh opinion, failed in its endeavours 
to discover a via media which would prove acceptable to all parties. 
The Gurdwara Bill was postponed and the problem left for future 
solution. At the same time the Local Government issued a communi- 
que expressing its general sympathy with the Gurdwara reform move- 
ment and indicating how such reform could be effected both by 
amicable discussion and recourse to the existing law. 

5. A phase of Sikh propaganda which must not be omitted in this 
account of the Akali movement is its connection with trans-frontier 
revolutionaries. The fighting nature of the Sikh, the experience of the 
Ghadr campaign of 1915 and the fanaticism which the cause of 
gurdwara reform had evoked had already warned the authorities of the 
possibilities of outrage. Towards the end of May two Sikhs arrived in 
Lahore in suspicious circumstances. They were arrested and found to 
be in possession of loaded Webley revolvers and a considerable quan- 
tity of ammunition. The revolvers proved to have been stolen with 
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five others from a magazine in the Ambala Cantonment in the preced- 
ing December. The two prisoners made statements admitting the 
theft of these revolvers and their subsequent disposal among other 
disaffected Sikhs. Both men were deserters from the 2-35th Sikhs and 
members of the Akali Dal. Further investigation brought to light a 
revolutionary consipiracy in which the moving spirit was alleged to be 
Master Mota Singh, the most malignantly anti-British of all the Sikh 
extremists. This man had been convicted in 1919 during the Martial 
Law regime and subsequently released. He was a fugitive from justice 
having committed offences under Sections 124-A and 153-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, and has hitherto successfully evaded arrest. He had 
collected around him a band of dangerous Akalis and returned 
emigrants with the ultimate object of creating a revolution in the 
Punjab. He hoped to secure supply of arms from the Frontier through 
the agency of Indian revolutionaries and Bolsheviks in Afghanistan, 
and had himself crossed the Border in order to ascertain the possibili- 
ties of foreign assistance. His plans involves a rising in the Patiala 
State as a preliminary to a general Sikh outbreak. Individual outrages 
on Indian and British officers whose conduct had displeased extremist 
Sikhs were also contemplated. The final result of the investigation, 
during the course of which ten revolvers and two bombs were recove- 
red, was the institution of the Akali Conspiracy Case, which is now 
sub judice. This conspiracy, conceived and put into execution by 
confessed Akalis, indicates how faint is the dividing line between the re- 
volutionary cult and certain aspects of extreme Sikh propaganda. The 
greatest danger from the Akali movement lies in its appeal to the 
returned emigrants, who, though outwardly quiescent during the years 
which have followed the Ghadr campaign, remain indubitably a source 
of danger to the peaceful development of self-government. Their warm 
espousal of the Akali cause and the influence which they wield within 
the Akali Dal are discussed elsewhere in this report. As long as the 
arch-schemer, Mota Singh, remains at large further preparations for 
outrage may be confidently anticipated, but no definite information 
had been received indicating whether the party of revolutionaries has 
gained fresh adherents. There is some reason to believe that negotia- 
tions for the importation of arms from the Frontier continue, and 
that arms are actually being received for distribution to certain 
members of the Akali Dal, but it is unlikely that the supply is large or 
that its sources are numerous. 
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6. Reference has already been made to the kirpan , the Sikh 
religious emblem, which has figured so prominently in Sikh agitation 
during the past, few years. The lethal nature of this weapon, which 
has grown in size until it is now indistinguishable from a sword, has 
occasioned considerable misgivings to other communities who have not 
been accorded the privilege of arming themselves with any form of 
sharp-edged weapon of offence. Kir pans are generally manufactured in 
secret, as it has been believed that their manufacture, as distinct from 
their possession, constitutes an offence under the Arms Act, and it has 
throughout been difficult to locate the source of supply. One of the 
largest Kirpan factories, however, that of Sardar Kharak Singh of 
Sialkot, was successfully raided in the month of November 1921 and 
179 kirpans whose length exceeded 9 inches were seized by the police. 

7. The weeks succeeding the postponement of the Gurdwara Bill 
were spent by the Gurdwara Committee in marshalling its forces and 
preparing for the future struggle. Recruitment for the«Akali Dal was 
boomed and some of the Sikh leading agitators toured in certain 
districts urging the formation of Jathas and preaching gurdwara 
reform. A peaceful atmosphere was, however, maintained, in spite of 
the enrolment of a considerable number of Akalis of undersirable 
reputation and an apprehension in some quarters that a general seizure 
of gurdwaras was imminent. There were several factors contributing 
to this cessation of aggressive activity. The Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee had committed itself in theory, if not in practice, to a 
policy of non-co-operation : it had thereby estranged some of its more 
responsible members and had weakened its influence over the commu- 
nity as a whole. It had no clear-cut programme and appeared to be 
awaiting developments. The arrest and conviction of Sardul Singh 
Cavessieur in May 1921 came as another blow to the extremists. The 
Akali Jathas for their part were anticipating a lead which was not given. 
Moreover, considerable differences existed in the organisation of the 
various district jathas. Central control was weak and there was a 
danger of the Jathas degenerating into a disorganised rabble. The 
movement was handicapped by an absence of educated men, and 
whereas lecturers — good, bad and indifferent — were plentiful, the cons- 
tructive organiser was a rara avis. There was also some natural 
hesitation to commit the Sikh community to a violent course of action 
at a time when legal processes were in some instances vindicating 
Sikh claims to disputed shrines. Finally, harvesting and sowing opera- 
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tions temporarily checked the activities of a body which was largely 
recruited from the agricultural section of the community. 

It was not until September that the Sikh situation again began to 
give some cause for anxiety, though during the previous months two 
incidents occured which are worthy of mention. On the 29th of July 
the Akalis of Dosanj Kalan in the Jullundur district assaulted a 
mahant while he was ploughing his land, and forcibly took possession 
of it. Proceedings were instituted under Section 148, Indian Penal 
Code, and the assailants were prosecuted. At Amritsar a fortnight 
later a fracas occured on two occasions between the Akalis and certain 
pujaris who were anticipating forcible expulsion from the Golden 
Temple. In September the Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee again 
affirmed its acceptance of the policy of non-co-operation and called for 
5,000 Shakidi Akalis who, on behalf of the Sikh community, should 
take possession of all Sikh Gurdwaras and shrines not yet emancipated 
by the Panth. It also began to agitate for the release of all prisoners 
convicted in connection with the gurdwara movement. In particular 
the official policy of conditional release which had elicited the appro- 
bation of all moderate Sikhs was subjected to criticism as an unwarrant- 
ed misuse of power. It was particularly galling to the irreconcileables 
by reason of its efficacy as a check on unlawful activity. 

8. The end of the hot weather ushered in a fresh phase of the 
Akali movement, viz., the employment on national work of large bodies 
of Akalis acting under the instructions of the Parbandhak Committee 
the Central Akali Dal at Amritsar. A feeling of nervousness was abroad 
and renewed seizures of gurdwaras were anticipated. On the 23rd 
September the Mahant of Baba Budha Shrine at Teja in the Gurdaspur 
district was evicted for breaking the conditions which the Parbhandhak 
Committee had exacted from him in February and for living a life of 
debauchery. The Akali party led by Jathedar Bhag Singh, a non-co- 
operation pleader of Gurdaspur, took possession in force, but were 
attacked by the Mahants' supporters. Information of this occurence 
spread rapidly and within a few hours large bodies of Akalis were 
converging on Teja from the Majha and Malwa tracts. A Dewan was 
being held at Karbath in the Lahore district when news arrived that 
a large number of Akalis were shut up and besieged at Teja. There- 
upon a band of some 200 Akalis, armed with lathis , axes and kirpans , 
at once set out for the nearest railway station en route for Teja. The 
number of Akalis who congregated at the village was estimated at not 
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less than 1,000 and special police had to be drafted in to deal with the 
situation. The District Magistrate instituted proceedings under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and eventually decided in favour of the 
Gurdwara Committee, which now remains in possession. Excitment 
over the Teja affair had not yet subsided when information arrived 
of the seizure of the neighbouring gurdwara of Arjan Dev at Hothian. 
The Mahant, intimidated by local Kukas, had vacated the gurdwara 
and removed the sacred relics. In his absence a band of Akalis entered 
into possession. On the seizure of the shrine he filed an application 
under Section 145, Criminal Procedure Code, in the Court of the District 
Magistrate, who passed order in his favour and instructed the local 
Tehsildar to reinstate the Mahant and eject the Akalis. A large number 
of Akalis, headed by Sardar Bahadur Mahtab Singh and his lieutenants, 
thereupon repaired to Hothian. The absentee Mahant was summoned 
to surrender his claim to the shrine in favour of the Gurdwara 
Committee, which appointed a local sub-committee to assist in the 
management and completely ignored the orders of the ejectment passed 
by the District Magistrate. The Akalis have since remained in posses- 
sion of the shrine and it has been considered impolitic to evict them 
forcibly. At Hudiara in the Lahore Tehsil on the 18th of October the 
small shrine of Sodhi Fakir was seized immediatly after the holding of 
a Sikh Dewan and the Mahant was ejected. The intention of the Akalis 
was apparently to obtain possession of the land attached to the shrine. 
They are still in possession and no one has come forward to contest 
their right. 

On the 23rd of October an attempt was made by three Akalis 
from Teja to take possession of the Baba Budha Gurdwara at 
Ram Das in the Amritsar district. Prompt action was taken by the 
local authorities, the shrine was attached and placed under a 
committee of management and a police guard was put in charge. The 
Mahant has since come to an understanding with the Gurdwara 
Committee and the Police guard has been withdrawn. On the 29th of 
October, in consequence of numerous reports to the effect that an 
attack was threatened on the gurdwara at Sheikhupura, and on an 
application for protection submitted by the Mahant, the District 
Magistrate passed orders of attachment. 

9. Meanwhile, there were indications that the greatest and most 
revered of the Sikh shrines with all its accumulated wealth— the Darbar 
Sahib of Amritsar itself — was about to pass into the hands of the ultra- 
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Sikhs. To prevent the possibility of this occuring the Deputy Commis- 
sioner Amritsar, acting under the orders of the Local Government, 
instructed Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia, the Manager of the Golden 
Temple, to hand over for safe custody, certain keys which gave access 
to the treasury and the sacred relics of the Darbar Sahib. Before 
describing the effect of this action, it is necessary to mention the 
.seizures by a small band of local Akalis of the shrine at Wadai Chima 
near Raya in the Sialkot district on the 10th December, and a similar 
occurence at Chamkaur in the Ambala district on the 19th on the 
occasion of the annual Dewan. In the latter case some hundreds of 
Akalis, obviously acting according to some pre-arranged plan, occupied 
the gurdwara in the absence of the Mahant, who was lying ill at Rupar. 
They still retain possession of the gurdwara. 

The official demand for the surrender of the keys of the Darbar 
Sahib on the 8th November gave the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee the opportunity for which it had been waiting. A gigantic 
agitation was immediately set on foot, bands of Akalis were summoned 
to Amritsar and this latest example of bureaucratic tyranny was procl- 
aimed far and wide in the villages. The city of the Sikhs was soon 
thronged with black turbaned Akalis armed with long Kirpans; crowded 
meetings of excited Sikhs were held daily and it appeared as though an 
outbreak could scarcely be avoided. The Darbar Sahib was picketted by 
Akali volunteers and the Committee affixed its own locks to 
the disputed buildings, thus preventing official access. For some days 
the atmosphere remained highly charged, but an actual explosion was 
avoided and the excitement slowly began to subside. Meanwhile, as the 
Nankana Fair approached, there was a gradual exodus of Akalis from 
Amritsar, only a sufficient number remaining behind to carry out the 
behests of the Gurdwara Committee. The official selection of Sardar 
Bahadur Bahadur Singh as the temporary custodian of the keys met 
with bitter criticism from the extremists and occasioned a temporary 
recrudescence of excitement, though moderate opinion welcomed the 
action of Government as direct evidence of its honesty of purpose. 

During the Nankana Fair, Amritsar resumed its normal aspect, the 
scene of Akali activity being temporarily shifted to the historic mela. It 
is estimated that 50,000 Sikhs visited the fair, of whom 20,000 profes- 
sed to be Akalis, and 12 or 15 thousand belonged to recognised Jathas. 
It had by now become the fashion for a Sikh jawan to wear a black 
turban and carry a kirpan, hence some difficulty was experienced in 
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estimating the number of regular Akalis. The discipline of regularly 
enrolled Akalis was reported to be very impressive and there were 
marked signs of careful organisation. These aspects of the Akali 
movement are dealt with at greater length elsewhere in this report; 
it is only necessary here to mention the strong national spirit and 
contempt for authority which pervaded the assembly. The sensational 
appearance and surrender to the authorities of Baba Gurdit Singh, 
hitherto untraceable and believed dead, was carefully stage-managed 
with a view to producing a powerful political effect. A similar intention 
of lowering the prestige of the administration and demonstrating its 
feebleness was evidenced by the appearance of the political absconder 
Mota Singh with an armed escort including prominent absconders of the 
Akali conspiracy case. He delivered a violent speech at a crowded 
Dewan and immediately vanished. The news of the arrival of these two 
fugitives from justice created a tremendous impression, which was 
not confined to Nankana and imbued the whole Khalsa with a convic- 
tion of its own solidarity and the weakness of Government when 
confronted by a united and determined people. It is noteworthy that 
the vast concourse of Nankana was kept admirably under control; 
there was a complete absence of rowdyism and the incidence of crime 
was sub-normal. 

10. Towards the end of November the Local Government was 
compelled by the critical political situation to apply the Seditious 
Meetings Act to the Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikhupura districts, 
exempting from the operation of the Act meetings of a purely religious 
nature. The Gurdwara Committee at once signified its intention of 
proceeding with its propaganda and defying the restrictions. On the 
27th of November a meeting convened at Ajnala to discuss the keys 
affair was prohibited by the District Magistrate. The prohibition was 
ignored and some of the leading Sikh workers were placed under arrest, 
among them being Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh and Sardar Kharak 
Singh, the Secretary and President respectively, of the Parbandhak 
Committee. Further arrests of prominent Sikh leaders followed fresh 
attempts to defy the law at Amritsar, and for a time the local 
authorities were faced with an extremely critical situation which neces- 
sitated the presence of troops and reserve police. Daily meetings 
were held in the Guru Ka Bagh with the ostensible object of discussing 
the keys affair. They were religious in name only, the ventilation of 
the keys grievance merely affording an opportunity for extreme 
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anti-British propaganda and much blustering talk to the powerlessness 
of the British Raj in the face of the united intention of the Sikhs to 
achieve their religious and political salvation. Abuse of the C. I. D. 
and exhortations to Sikhs to wear Khaddar and adopt Gandhi’s creed 
of non-co-operation became the general stock in trade of speakers 
who appeared at these meetings. Lahore soon followed the example of 
Amritsar and the Sikh shrine of the Baoli Sahib was utilised for daily 
political harangues. A feature of these gatherings was the number of 
females, mostly illiterate, who attended and took a keen interest in 
the proceedings. Eventually they began to appear on the platform and 
surpassed even the male speakers in the malignancy of their vitupera- 
tion. They supported violent methods and exhorted the Khalsa to 
show their courage and fight for their religion. Something in the 
nature of a safety-valve was undoubtedly necessary in view of the 
extremely inflamed state of Sikh feeling, and the local authorities 
exercised a wise discretion in tolerating propaganda, the suppression 
of which could not have been effected without causing much bloodshed 
and accentuating racial bitterness. At the same time it was consider- 
ed essential to curb excessive and repeated violence of speech. This 
was effected in some measure by the arrest and prosecution of those 
speakers who consistently ignored the limits of moderation. The 
spirit of non-co-operation, however, was in the air and the conviction 
of these martyrs was followed by the immediate appearance of other 
volunteers equally ready to court arrest and prosecution. The deterrent 
effect of strong measures was thus only partial. This unfortunate 
impasse was rendered all the more difficult of solution by the obdurate 
and intransigent attitude adopted by the Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, which encouraged the agitation and spurned every advance 
made by the local authorities with the object of arriving at an under- 
standing and effecting a solution of the keys question. The institution 
of a friendly civil suit by the Deputy Commissioner and the declared 
intention of Government to arrive at a decision through legal channels 
would, it was thought, restore some measure of cordiality to the nego- 
tiations but the Parbandhak Committee, rejecting this solution, insisted 
that the sole control of the Golden Temple and all other gurdwaras was 
vested solely, by the mass of Sikh opinion, in the Committee, and that 
Government’s action in applying to a court of law was an unwarranted 
interference with the fundamental rights of the Sikh nation. In spite of 
this extreme and bigoted attitude and the daily exhortations to violence 
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in which Sikh speakers were allowed to indulge, it stands to the credit 
of the Committee that the Sikh movement was not allowed to come 
under the control of the Congress and Khilafat workers and 
the campaign of non-co-operation and civil disobedience, as 
manifested by volunteer activity, which found favour in Amritsar 
and Lahore, failed, as long as the religious issue was supreme, to make 
any noticeable impression. The coaxings of Lala Lajpat Rai and the 
Khilafatists, so flattering to Sikh self-esteem, had not yet succeeded 
in harnessing the third steed to the national chariot. The Sikh 
movement remained a thing apart from, though possessing many points 
of contact with, the general national movement which was agitating 
the whole of India. There is, however, no assurance that a settlement of 
the gurdwara problem in favour of the ultra-Sikhs will not release a 
vast amount of energy for the furtherance of the Indian nationalist 
cause. Indeed, the surrender of Government over the keys question has 
rendered such a development a moral certainty. There are already 
plain indications that the civil disobedience movement has found 
favour with the Sikhs. The Sikh League has now come forward and 
given its blessing to the .National Volunteer movement inaugurated by 
the Khilafat and Congress Committees and the gurdwara reform leaders 
have expressed their approval. An Akali Fauj is now being enrolled to 
work in co-operation with the Congress and Khilafat volunteers but 
distinct from the Akali Dal. The organisers declare that this latter 
body will continue to be employed only on work of a definitely 
communal nature, the former being utilized for essentially political 
purposes. 

note : Since the above was written information has been received 
of the seizure of the Anandpur Gurdwara in the Hoshiarpur district on 
the 12th January by a large body of Akalis. Encouraged by the 
success of their coup they made a similar attack on the gurdwara at 
the neighbouring village of Kiratpur on the following morning. This 
action was taken without the authorisation of the Parbandhak 
Committee, which at once expressed its displeasure and sent its Presi- 
dent and Secretary to effect a compromise. This has been now 
satisfactorily arranged. 

II. The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 

(a) Its Origin 

11. The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, which now 
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claims to be the sole interpreter of Sikh religious opinion, has been in 
existence a little over a year. Its birth can be traced in the excitement 
which prevailed on the occasion of Mr. Gandhi’s visit to Amritsar in 
October 1920, when the students of the Khalsa College in response to 
his call went on strike, several of the Professors submitted their resig- 
nations, and Government decided voluntarily to surrender all control 
over that institution, thus anticipating action which it had proposed 
to reserve until the election of the new Punjab Council under the 
reformed regime. The spirit of progress and reform which was in the 
air, together with the feeling of hostility towards official control over 
Sikh institutions, similarly manifested itself in a desire to place the 
management of the Golden Temple on a satisfactory footing acceptable 
to Sikh sentiment. Hitherto the Golden Temple by old established 
custom had been under the control of a Sarbrah or Manager appointed 
by Government, an arrangement which was unpopular with the Sikh 
community and which the local Government was also hoping to modify 
after discussion in the reformed council. About this time Teja Singh 
of Bhuchar made a sudden swoop on the Akal Takht Bunga, which is 
an adjunct of the Golden Temple, and after the pujaris had fled took 
possession of the shrine. It was clear that a decision could no longer 
be delayed. 

In the second week of November 1920 the Local Government, 
anxious to divest itself of all responsibility in connection with the 
sacred shrine, but at the same time apprehensive of the results of a 
surrender to the advocates of ultra-Sikhism, agreed to a discussion of 
the question with the Maharaja of Patiala. The outcome of this discus- 
sion was the appointment of a provisional advisory committee of 36 
members to propose rules regarding the management of the Golden 
Temple, and, pending the formulation of definite proposals, to supervise 
its management. An . announcement of the appointment of this 
committee was communicated to the public. The committee was repre- 
sentative of all interests and all shades of political opinion, and was 
drawn from all over the Punjab and the Sikh States. Meanwhile, 
arrangements had been made for a mass meeting of Sikhs at the Akal 
Takht Bunga on the 16th November to appoint a committee which 
should interest itself in the reform of Sikh shrines and gurdwaras. 
This meeting expressed its disapproval of the constitution of the 
advisory committee on the ground that its members were nominated 
without reference to the Sikh Panth, and decided that an enlarged and 
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more fully representative committee should be appointed, to consist of 
179 members. The main feature of selection for this committee was 
the allocation of a definite number of members to each district and 
Native State. It was further resolved that a committee of 72 elected 
members should be appointed for the management of the Golden 
Temple, half of whom, as a concession to the Maharaja of Patiala, 
should be those originally selected by Government in consultation with 
him. Subsequently on the 12th December at a meeting of this 
committee it was decided to appoint a sub-committee to draft new 
rules and regulations for the future management of the Temple. 

12. Hitherto the Gurdwara reform movement had proceeded on 
constitutional lines and the moderate element was sufficiently strong 
to discourage hasty action. With the New Year, however, the situation 
changed. A few desperate Akalis, the most notorious of whom were 
Teja Singh of Chuharkana and Kartar Singh of Jhabbar, renewed the 
campaign for the forcible seizure of gurdwaras. At the same time 
politico-religious propaganda was started in rural areas and Sikh 
religious enthusiasm was assiduously nursed. Gurdwara reform became 
the dominant issue, and the committee of Sikhs originally appointed 
at Amritsar to deliberate on the management of the Golden Temple 
was moved by its enthusiasm for the Sikh cause to enter a new and 
more comprehensive sphere of activity. It eventually emerged under 
the name of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (the 
Sacred Shrines Management Committee), the professed objects of which 
were to obtain control over all Sikh gurdwaras and religious 
institutions and to provide for their management on lines acceptable 
to the Sikh nation. Its moderate members exercised little influence or 
authority and the committee was in practice controlled by a caucus of 
extremists to whom the cause of religious reform differed little from 
extreme nationalism. 

(b) Its activities 

13. The seizure of Nankana Gurdwara by an Akali Jatha on the 
20th February 1921 and the massacre of the Sikhs in retaliation by 
the Mahant and his followers added fuel to the fire of Sikh discontent. 
High officials were accused of conniving at the massacre and Sikh 
passions were inflamed to a high degree. The Gurdwara Committee, 
taking up the Sikh cause in right earnest, at a meeting held at Amrit- 
sar on the 20th of March, delivered an 'ultimatum* to the effect that if 
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Government did not pass suitable legislation to secure the redemption 
of all gurdwaras, and at the same time release all prisoners convicted 
in connection with the Gurdwara movement, the Sikh community 
would be compelled to have recourse to non-co-operation. This resolu- 
tion was re-affirmed by the Committee at a Sikh Dewan held at 
Nankana on the 4th and 5th April. On the 11th April, at a private 
meeting of the Committee, a working committee of seven persons 
(including Professor Jodh Singh, Sardar Kharak Singh, Pleader of 
Sialkot, Sardar Harbans Singh of Attari and Sardar Teja Singh of 
Samundri) was appointed to watch the policy of Government, direct 
affairs and proceed with enlistment for the Akali Dal. The premature 
threat of non-co-operation had the effect of alienating the sympathies 
of the moderate section of the community and served to create dissen- 
sion in the Committee itself. Moreover, the violent and fanatical 
methods adopted in many instances by Akali Jathas were offensive to 
all Hindus and a large proportion of orthodox Sikhs. 

14. Just about this time the Local Government issued a communi- 
que explaining its attitude vis-a-vis the gurdwara reform movement 
and Sikh aspirations generally. It pointed out that Government had 
not been slow in the past to tender practical sympathy and material 
assistance to the Sikh community in matters affecting its religious 
observances, and that that policy remained unaltered, as clearly 
indicated by numerous recent concessions. As regards the Gurdwara 
movement, the official attitude was one of entire sympathy for a good 
cause, but when violence or intimidation was employed to oust the 
existing incumbents of gurdwaras, Government had no alternative but 
to apply the law of the land It further pointed out that the Gurdwara 
Bill then on the legislative anvil had been devised with the sole object 
of meeting the immediate needs of the Sikh community and providing 
the reform party with a system of procedure for which no provision 
was made in the existing law. Its exposition of its attitude towards 
the Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee is worth quoting :-“The Commi- 
ttee.. .states that it has been formed to look after all the Panthic 
gurdwaras within the province and outside and that it is entitled to make 
such changes as it thinks fit in the management of such shrines... These 
claims have neither been recognised nor denied by the Government, as 
such claims, do not in themselves affect the relations of Government to 
the people. If the Committee or its agents are able, without using any 
intimidation or violence, and without sending organised parties of 
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persons whose appearance at a shrine has the practical effect of intimi- 
dating the occupants, to persuade the existing incumbents to modify in 
a lawful manner the existing arrangements of gurdwaras and shrines, 
the Government has no desire whatever to interfere; and so far as such 
modifications may tend to secure real reforms they have the sympathy 
and approval of the Government/ ' 

In spite of the obvious desire of Government, as evidenced by this 
communique , to solve the problem in favour of the reforming Sikh 
party it was soon clear that matters were reaching a deadlock. The 
pourparlers instituted with the object of making the greatest possible 
concession to extreme Sikh opinion were nullified by the obduracy of 
the extremists themselves who were only prepared to come to terms on 
conditions which, it seemed at the time, would have left the gurdwara 
question a constant source of friction between orthodox Hindus and 
neo-Sikhs. On the 15th and 16th April a number of influential Sikhs 
waited on the Viceroy and expressed their views. The orthodox cause 
was represented by Baba Kartar Singh Bedi, while among those who 
put forward the cause of the progressives were Sardar Mehtab Singh, 
Sardar Harbans Singh and Captain Sardar Ram Singh, a distinguished 
retired Army officer, but a religious fanatic, who was subsequently to 
take a leading part in the gurdwara agitation. 

15. Meanwhile, the extreme wing of the Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee was becoming restless and chafed at the continued inaction. 
The official announcement in a press communique on the 30th April that 
negotiations had broken down, and that the postponement of remedial 
legislation to a future sitting of the Punjab Council was therefore 
inevitable, was followed by a meeting of the Gurdwara Committee 
on the 10th and 11th May in the Akal Takht Bunga 
to discuss future plans of action. Only 40 members were 
present or less than 25 per cent of the full Committee. The non-co- 
operators being in the majority, the net result of the meeting was a 
further resolution in favour of general non-co-operation with Govern- 
ment and passive resistance to any of executive opposition which 
might be encountered by the reforming party. In particular it was 
resolved to boycott liquor and English goods and to substitute pancha- 
yats for courts of law. These resolutions were passed in the face of 
considerable opposition on the part of the moderate members of the 
Committee and proved a tactical error. The extremists were now 
committed to a course of action which was extremely vague and 
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difficult of execution, and found themselves faced with the secession of 
some of their most influential suporters. The President, Sardar 
Harbans Singh of Attari, resigned his office and membership, and 
Professor Jodh Singh was only induced to withdraw his resignation 
after some persuasion. The working element of the Committee, thus 
left almost entirely extermist, was unable to arrive at any definite line 
of action and for the time being allowed itself to drift in a state of 
indecision. Also the conviction in the Lahore and Amritsar districts 
of a number of Sikhs who had defied the law and forcibly seized a 
number of shrines, and later the advice of Gandhi to the Akalis to 
await the decision of the Special Congress to be held at Bombay on the 
1st of September, when it was expected that passive resistance would 
be adopted, exercised some restraining effect on the more venturesome 
spirits. This state of indecision was reflected in the proceedings of 
another meeting held on the 26th June, at which it was decided that, 
as the tenure of office of the existing Committee was to expiie on the 
1st August, the question of the future line of action should be left to 
the decision of the Committee when newly elected. It was further 
resolved that the districts represented on the Committee should elect 
their own members, while the total number was reduced to 175. The 
extremist element undoubtedly hoped to secure a sufficiently large 
majority in favour of non-co-operation to enable it to compel the 
Government to come to terms on the issue of gurdwara reform. 

16. In the meantime enlistment for the A kali Dal was proceeding 
briskly, and several largely attended Sikh Dewans were held in the 
villages. To keep alive religious enthusiasm in Amritsar the Committee 
opened the question of cleaning the tank of the Golden Temple. This 
was calculated to appeal strongly to religious sentiment and to keep 
up a large and constant stream of visitors to the Temple. At the same 
time a very strong superstition existed that the cleaning of the Kaulsar 
would mean a change of Raj, the last occasion when the tank was 
cleaned synchronising with the murder of Maharaja Sher Singh in 1843 
and the overthrow of his administration. Though this superstition was 
general, there is no reason to surmise ulterior designs on the part of 
the Parbandhak Committee. It doubtless calculated that it would gain 
considerably in prestige by undertaking such an important work. 
Though Government expressed its readiness to render expert assistance 
should it be required, the proposal fell through and was not revived 
until some months later. 
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17. The composition of a new Parbandhak Committee remained 
much the same as before the elections, but the Executive Committee 
selected to carry on the Sikh cause was representative of the extreme 
wing only and consisted almost entirely of professed non-co-operators. 
Sardar Kharak Singh was elected President, Sardar Bahadur Mehtab 
Singh Secretary, and Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia,Vice-President.On 
the Executive Committee of 35 members the following were prominent : 
Sardar Teja Singh of Samundri; Sardar Buta Singh of Sheikhupura; 
Sardar Amar Singh, Jhabbal (then in jail); Captain Ram Singh; Giani 
Sher Singh; Sardar Jaswant Singh Jhabbal; Master Tara Singh; Sardar 
Dan Singh of Vacchoa* Sardar Teja Singh of Chuharkana; Sardar Bhag 
Singh of Sialkot (Gurdaspur); Bhagat Jaswant Singh of Rawalpindi; 
Bawa Harkishen Singh, Professor of the Khalsa College, Amritsar; 
Master Sunder Singh of Lyallpur; Bhai Hari Singh of Jullundur; Sardar 
Sarmukh Singh of jhabbal; Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh of Delhi; Sardar 
Prem Singh Sodhbans and Giani Indar Singh. All of those men have since 
come prominently to notice either in connection with the advanced Sikh 
movement or the all-India national movement, and several of them 
have been arrested and convicted for various offences of political 
nature. The general trend towards extremism is well indicated by the 
representation of the Sikh press on the General Committee. Irrespon- 
sible Sikh newspapers of no standing were all represented either among 
the nominated or elected members of the General Committee, whereas 
the Khalsa Advocate , the oldest and most respectable of the Sikh news- 
papers and a firm champion of Sikhism, was to its great chagrin 
completely ignored because of its consistent refusal to sacrifice its 
moderate principles to expendiency. 

On the 28th August at a private meeting of the newly elected 
Committee, attended by about 120 members, the future of the Sikh 
movement was again discussed. A resolution was passed by a large 
majority, with only one dissentient voice, confirming the principles of 
non-co-operation and passive resistance adopted by the previous 
Committee. It was also resolved that Sikh members of the Legislative 
Council should resign their seats in the course of gurdwara reforms, 
and that the Sikh Panth should furnish an army of at least 5,000 
potential martyrs ready to sacrifice their all. Sardar Bahadur Mehtab 
Singh vigorously sponsored the first resolution, and shortly afterwards 
in pursuance of the second resigned his position as Deputy President 
of the Punjab Legislative Council. 
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18. The wise en scene was now ready for that final struggle which 
the Committee hoped would definitely settle in favour of the Sikhs the 
question of gurdwara reform. An ‘Akali Deputation' consisting of 
Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh, Sardar Kharak Singh, Giani Sher Singh, 
Sardar Jaswant Singh of Jhabhal and Sardar Dan Singh of Vachhoa 
began to tour round the province urging illiterate Sikhs to join the 
Akali Dal and rise to free their gurdwaras. Meanwhile information was 
being received by Government of concerted plans on the part of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee to make forcible seizures 
of Sikh gurdwaras with the aid of the newly raised Shahidi Dal. 
These plans were rapidly translated into action. A number of gurdr 
waras were seized during October and the beginning of November, 
some of them in sensational circumstances. At Teja and Hothian in 
the Gurdaspur district, summoned by order of the Gurdwara Parban- 
dhak Committee through the Central Akali Dal, large numbers of 
Akalis appeared as if by magic. Further seizures would probably 
have followed had not Sikh attention been diverted temporarily by 
two events, the annual fair at Nankana Sahib and the seizures of the 
keys of Golden Temple Treasury by Government, 

(c) Seizure of the keys of the Golden Temple Treasury 

19. On the 29tli of October the Executive Committee passed a 
resolution requiring Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia, the Manager of 
the Golden Temple, to hand over the keys of the Treasury of the 
Temple to Sardar Kharak Singh, President of the Parbandhak Commir 
ttee. This resolution paid a tribute to the efficiency with which the 
manager had done his duty, but pointed out that he had been appoint- 
ed by Government and had been allowed by the Committee to retain 
his position merely as an act of grace; that Government was no longer 
in control of the Golden Temple and it was now proposed to put an 
end to a situation which Sikh sentiment could no longer tolerate. A 
copy of this resolution was sent to Sardar Sunder Singh, who at once 
consulted the Deputy Commissioner. The Punjab Government on 
being informed of the action proposed to be taken by the Committee 
instructed the Deputy Commissioner to call on Sardar Sunder Singh to 
surrender the keys of the Treasury together with all valuable securir 
ties held by him as Manager of the Temple. Sardar Sunder Singh 
surrendered a bunch or 53 keys to the Indian Magistrate by whom 
these orders were communicated, but intimated that all valuable 
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securities were locked up in the Golden Temple Treasury. The keys 
were then deposited in the Government Treasury for safe custody. 

20. The action of Government in this matter has been subjected 
to severe criticism, if not deliberate misrepresentation, in some 
quarters, and even now the reasons for the action taken appear to be 
imperfectly comprehended. In a press Communique dated the 9th 
November the Local Government explained why action had been taken 
and reiterated its position vis-a-vis the Gurdwara Parbandhak Commi- 
ttee. These reasons may be briefly summarised : — 

(1) Sardar Sunder Singh, Manager of the Golden Temple, was accord- 
ing to long-standing custom an official nominee. 

(2) The transfer of the keys, under compulsion, from him to the 
President of the Committee appeared to be imminent. 

(3) The Committee had not been appointed by Government and had 
never received lawful authority to control the Golden Temple. 

(4) The keys had been merely placed in safe custody pending the 
institution and decision of a friendly civil suit which should finally 
divest Government of all responsibility for the management of 
the Temple. 

A fifth reason of the action taken was apprehension that the 
extremist Sikhs were possibly aiming at possession of the considerable 
treasure stored away in the Darbar Sahib, and that it was possibly 
the intention of the Committee to utilize these resources for the finan- 
cing of a political movement. It should here be understood that the 
surrender of the keys in no way debarred access to the Golden Temple, 
and that public worship could be carried on as freely as ever before. 
Only the keys of the treasury proper and of certain adjoining portion 
of the Darbar Sahib were asked for and surrendered. 

The Gurdwara Publicity Committee, a body constituted subsequent- 
ly to the surrender of the keys in order to inform the general public of 
the Sikh point of view and to propagate the opinions of the Parban- 
dhak Committee, issued a lengthy statement criticising the Govern- 
ment Communique as "misleading and full of misstatements/* The 
Sikh rejoinder may be briefly summed up as follows 

(1) Government’s only excuse for the control of the Golden Temple 
was "long practice.” 

(2) The Committee of 36 members approved by Government was not 
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merely advisory and Government by approving of its appointment 
had already divested itself of all responsibility of the Temple. 

(3) This body had without protest allowed itself to be amalgamated 
with the newly established Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee and the combined body had then assumed responsibi- 
lity for the control of the Temple. 

(4) By its subsequent words and actions Government had shown 
unmistakably that it considered itself as no longer interested in 
the management. 

(5) There was no fear of pressure being exerted to make the Manager 
surrender the keys. He was at all times prepared to obey the 
orders of the Committee. 

It is not necessary to enter here upon a lengthy exposition of 
the merits or demerits of these arguments, most of which laid stress 
on matters of little importance and were blind to the larger issue. 
Government’s original intention in the preceding November was un- 
doubtedly to appoint a provisional Committee for the management 
of the Golden Temple. The advisory provisional nature of this body 
was not questioned at the time. Subsequently it was replaced by 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, a body which even- 
tually laid claim to the right to manage all Sikh gurdwaras, and even 
supported the seizure of gurdwaras by violent methods. It was obvi- 
ous that Government could not recognise such a body as the direct 
descendant of the provisional committee appointed the previous year, 
without probably causing grave offence to a large section of the pub- 
lic which failed to see eye to eye with the Parbandhak Committee, 
and that its claim to be the rightful possessor of the keys required 
to be submitted to an impartial tribunal. Such a tribunal Govern- 
ment proposed to find in a Civil Court of law. 

Many educated and well-disposed Sikhs fail to comprehend why 
Government should have forestalled the action of a body whose claim 
to control the Golden Temple it had been tacitly admitting for the 
past year. Such a view is based on a misapprehension of the situa- 
tion. Government had made no admission, tacit or explicit, tending 
to encourage the Committee in its contemplated action; it had pur- 
posely refrained from expressing an opinion as to the right of the 
Committee to usurp the duties of the provisional committee selected 
in the preceding November. As long as the Parbandhak Committee 
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took no step which was likely to lead to complications Government 
was prepared to acquiesce in its activities, but the first unauthorised 
action led, as it was bound to lead, to a rupture. 

21. A period of intense activity, both in the press and on the 
platform, followed the surrender of the keys. A widespread agita- 
tion was organised in rural areas of the central Punjab, and the 
action of Government was subjected to an unprecedented volume of 
fierce and ill-considered criticism. The illiterate Jat Sikh, easily 
misled by heated talk of a tyrannical encroachment on his cherished 
religious rights, needed little encouragement, at a time when plain 
speaking was the general rule, to join the crusade and denounce his 
oppressors. The facts of the case were generally unrepresented or 
misrepresented to him; he was too uneducated to grasp the points at 
issue and preferred to be led by those whose volubility indicated 
superior knowledge. This inflammable material, when untouched by 
political or religious propaganda, is by nature obedient to established 
authority; it has martial traditions and forms the backbone of many 
of the Punjab battalions. As far as can be ascertained the trained 
Sikh sepoy has so far not succumbed to the mischievous influences 
at work in his village, though there is ample corroborative evidence 
that soldiers on leave are vigorously assailed by propagandists who 
wish to shake their attachment to their regiments and their loyalty 
to the Raj. In Cantonments open propaganda is almost impossible, 
but there is good reason to believe that the Publicity Bureau of the 
Parbandhak Committee has despatched to various regiments posters 
and printed statements bearing on the subject of the keys affair and 
attacking the action of the Government. 

The atmosphere was already surcharged when the Local Govern- 
ment, forced by the general political situation at Lahore and Amritsar, 
was compelled to put into operation the Seditious Meetings Act. This 
action was not directly aimed against the Sikh agitation, but its 
immediate effect was to deprive the Parbandhak Committee of its 
most influential members and to create temporarily a dangerous 
situation out of which it seemed at one time that violence would inevi- 
tably emerge. The Parbandhak Committee, however, realised through- 
out that violence would only have retrogressive effect, and exerted its 
influence to restrain the more impetuous of its followers who were 
expressing their readiness to settle the gurdwara issue at the point of 
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the sword. Thus, though the relations of the Akalis with the authori- 
ties were strained to breaking point, violence was confined to speech 
only. 

22. In its dealings with the authorities the Committee was 
throughout most uncompromising; it did not deviate a hair's breadth 
from the unbending policy laid down in successive resolutions. The 
civil suit instituted by Government it regarded as a waste of time and 
energy and declared that the surrender of the keys to Sardar Kharak 
Singh, 'the uncrowned king of the Sikhs' and immediate release of all 
Sikhs convicted of political offence, would alone give satisfaction. On 
the occasion of Guru Gobind Singh's birthday, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner offered to hand over the keys temporarily to the Committee to 
enable it to take out the sacred relics and celebrate the occasion 
fittingly as in former years. This offer was scornfully refused. 

23. The crucial point of the representiative nature of the 
Parbandhak Committee it was obviously difficult for Government to 
decide without external assistance. Reference to a judicial authority 
suggested itself as the simplest and most effective method of arriving 
at such a decision. Unfortunately there were serious delays in the 
institution of a civil suit. The Parbandhak Committee declined (except 
indirectly) to be a party to it and Government was compelled to 
initiate proceedings silo motu. As the case proceeded it became clear 
that no body of Sikhs was prepared to contest the claims of the Par- 
bandhak Committee to represent the religious views of the community 
and in the circumstances there was no other course open to 
Government than to acquiesce in the management of the Temple by 
that body and to hand over the keys of the Treasury to them. To 
enable a fresh start to be made, the violent harangues made by the 
Sikhs on the subject of the keys in the contravention of the Seditious 
Meetings Act were looked on as the result of a temporary religious 
enthusiasm and the men convicted were released. This drastic step, 
although it has led to a great and dangerous feeling of triumph on the 
part of the uneducated Sikhs generally, has had the satisfactory effect 
of extricating the Government from the impossible position of opposing 
Sikh sentiment on the purely religious question of the management of 
the principal shrine of the community. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the value of the claim that the 
Parbandhak Committee accurately represented Sikh aspirations was 
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accentuated by the acuteness of the general political situation. Under 
normal conditions it is more than probable that the extreme demands 
of the Gurdwara reformers would have aroused considerable opposition 
from the Hindu community, which had hitherto opposed the neo-Sikh 
separatist policy. In the altered political conditions, however, the 
mere fact that these demands embarrassed the administration was 
sufficient to secure for them freedom from criticism. The opposition 
which the Gurdwara reform movement encountered in its early stages 
soon spent itself and was not renewed. Conservative Sikhs were silent; 
they were either secretly supporting the movement or awaiting develop- 
ments. The Chief Khalsa Dewan, fomerly the official adviser on 
matters affecting the Sikh community, had been unable to maintain 
its position in the face of the neo-Sikh onslaught, and .was moribund. 
The Sikh League, itself an advanced political body, was comparatively 
inactive, but its most forceful members provided the driving power in 
the Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. In so far as the aims of the 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee are purely religious, there is now 
little doubt that it represents the general body of up-to-date Sikh 
opinion. Gurdwara reform is no longer an academic question, but has 
passed into the field of practical politics and is making a strong appeal 
to all classes of Sikhs. The political activities of the Committee inspire 
less confidence among the conservative Sikhs, particularly the land- 
owing classes to whom loyalty to the Crown has always been an article 
of faith. Even in the ranks of the Committee itself there are many 
who are opposed to the introduction of politics into an agitation which 
is essentially religious, and there are some indications that this mode- 
rate attitude will develop. 

(d) Constitution and organisation of the Shiromani Gurdwara 

Parbandhak Committee 

24. The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee now consists 
of 175 elected members drawn from districts and Native states accord- 
ing to their relative importance. The President of the Committee is 
Sardar Kharak Singh of Sialkot; its Vice-President is Captain Ram 
Singh, formerly of Patiala State, but now living in retirement near 
Sargodha, and its Secretary is Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh. There 
is an executive committee of 35 members of whom 19 form a quorum. 
There is also a working committee of 7 members. In addition there 
are local committees to deal with the management of the important 
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Sikh shrines of the Golden Temple, the Nankana Sahib and the Tarn 
Taran Gurdwara. These committees number 9, 13 and 10 members 
respectively and they employ paid secretaries. It is proposed to 
appoint a manager for the Gurdwara at Nankana Sahib who, together 
with the secretaries of the Amritsar and Tarn Taran Committees, will 
be considered as a Joint Secretary of the Shiromani Parbandhak 
Committee. A paid Superintendent has been sanctioned for the office of 
the General Committee and an engineer will also be employed to effect 
repairs of all gurdwaras under its control. 

The condition of membership of the General Committee is that 
every member must conform strictly to the teachings of the Granth 
Sahib and wear the five ‘&'s. A subscription of Rs. 1-4-0 per mensem 
is levied from each member. The funds at the disposal of the Committee 
are reported to consist of (1) the monthly subscription of members, 
(2) the income of the Tarn Taran Gurdwara (about Rs. 7,000 per 
annum), (3) the Shahidi Fund, to which it is stated that more than 
three lakhs of rupees have been contributed, and (4) the funds of the 
Golden Temple, amounting to about a lakh and a half. The Committee 
also controls the very considerable income accruing to the sacred shrines 
at Nankana. The Committee is reported to have decided to spend 
the bulk of the Shahidi Fund on the purpose for which it was originally 
intended, i. e., the provision of pensions for the families of Sikh 
'martyrs', and to recoup the money thus expended by levying a charge 
of 10 per cent on the income of all affiliated gurdwaras. Pending a 
satisfactory solution of financial difficulties most of the salried officials 
are drawing no pay but are working voluntarily. 

Reference has already been made to the Publicity Bureau of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. This has been placed 
under the direction of Professor Teja Singh of the Akal College, 
Mastuana, and Master Tara Singh of Lyallpur. A sum of Rs. 5,000 has 
been placed at their disposal by the Committee for propagandist and 
publicity work. 

Subordinate to the Central Committee are District Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committees in all districts in which the Sikh element is 
strong. These committees usually consist of 7 members, to whom are 
referred all complaints regarding Akalis and all matters concerning 
the management of Gurdwaras in their respective districts. 

The prime function of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee (The Sacred Shrines Management Committee), as its name 
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implies, is generally to manage all the gurdwaras which have come 
under its control, and in particular to cleanse them of undesirable 
practices, regularise expenditure and utilise all income for laudable 
purposes. If it can perform this work efficiently it will have brought 
about a real reform and rendered a valuable service to the community. 
There are very clear indications that the occupations of shrines by 
the reforming party will continue until all Sikh places of worship are 
made subject to this scheme of management. The political objectives 
which underlie this movement are dealt with elsewhere. 

Ill . The Akali Dal 

(a) Its Origin and Growth. 

25. The genesis of the present Akali movement is vague and obs- 
cure. The Nihangs or Akalis were originally a band of devotees founded 
by Guru Gobind Singh after the siege of Chamkaur. Dark-blue garments 
and a peculiar head-dress emblematic of the martial characteristics of 
Sikhism were ordained for them. They were regarded as the custodians 
of the Akal Takht at Amritsar and the directions of religious ceremo- 
nials. Turbulent and fanatical, and addicted to intoxicating drugs, 
they later on became a constant source of terror to the more peaceful 
of the community. Maharaja Ran jit Singh endeavoured with some 
success to reduce thefn to a state of subjection, but for many years 
they were the most troublesome element in the Khalsa. 

All Sikhs traditions, whether national or religious, are martial; in 
times of political excitement — and to the Sikhs politics and religion 
are closely allied — the militant spirit reasserts itself. It was therefore 
natural that the newly awakened national spirit of the Khalsa should 
manifest in a cult essentially reminiscent of the Khalsa’s militant 
past. Hence the appearance of the political Akali on the stage of the 
Sikh national drama. The word * A kali 1 has completely lost its original 
significance; to the general public it now conveys little meaning 
beyond membership of the Akali Dal. At the same time it is 
important to realise that, though the outward manifestations of the 
present Akali movement are more political than religious, its inward 
inspiration is religious zeal. A puritan orthodoxy invests all its 
ceremonies, and the enrolled Akali joins the religious reforming army 
in the spirit of the old crusaders. 

26. In the summer of 1920, Akalis carrying large kirpans and 
wearing dark-blue or black turbans first made their appearance in 
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public. Though militant enough in appearance they were comparatively 
harmless and were at first regarded with amused tolerance. Subse- 
quently their numbers, and with their numbers the size of their 
kirpans, began to increase. The Gurdwara reform movement took 
shape in the summer and autumn of 1920, the first disputed shrines 
being the Chornaia Gurdwara in Lahore city and the Baba Ki Ber at 
Sialkot. In the former dispute a number of prominent Sikh agitators 
took part; they wore dark-coloured turbans and carried kirpans, and 
called themselves Akalis. As the Gurdwara movement took shape and 
developed into an important political issue, the numbers of the Akalis 
increased and well defined local associations of Akalis began to 
appear. No instructions were received from any central organisation, 
and each Jatha, as the associations began to be called, developed 
individually. The Amritsar district was the first Akali recruiting 
ground to be essayed. At a Sikh League dewan held at Tarn Tar an on 
the ‘Amavas' (night before the new moon) in the month of Bhadon 
(July-August) Amar Singh of Jhabbal appealed to the audience to 
become Shahids or martyrs for the cause of the Rikabganj Gurdwara 
wall in Delhi. Some 70 or 80 Sikhs volunteered their names. With the 
assistance of the brother Jaswant Singh, Teja Singh of Bhu char and 
others less prominent, he subsequently instituted a regular system of 
enlistment of Akalis, whose duty would be to prepare for seizure of 
the Nankana Temple. On the arrest of Teja Singh in connection with 
the Tarn Taran Gurdwara affairs, a successor was immediately found 
and enlistment was carried on with unabated enthusiasm. Support was 
now forthcoming from the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commi- 
ttee, which, controlled by the leading Sikh progressives, had begun to 
agitate for gurdwara reform as the first essential of a regenerated 
Khalsa. The Akali cult soon found favour in other Sikh districts and 
Jathas began to appear all over the central Punjab. The excuse 
advanced for their formation was the necessity for a radical change, by 
force if moral persuasion proved unavailing, in the system of gurdwara 
tenure. A succession of raids by small parties of Akalis on certain 
dharmsalas and gurdwaras plainly indicated that the movement was 
gaining in vitality, but it was the unfortunate Nankana affair and 
its immediate consequences which afforded an unmistakable indication 
of its strength and of the perfervid religious enthusiasm which it had 
conjured up out of the normally stolid indifference of the Jat Sikh. 

27. By this time the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
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had jettisoned the old Sikh idea of dependence on Government and 
had definitely assumed the task of moulding the destiny of the Sikh 
nation. Realising the desirability from the communal view-point of 
stimulating the Akali cult, it apparently hoped to create a civil 
volunteer army which should be able by sheer weight of numbers and 
moral pressure to enforce a favourable solution of the Gurdwara problem 
and allied questions. Instructions were accordingly issued to all Sikh 
districts to institute a vigorous recruiting campaign. Side by side 
with the recruiting of Akalis, which was ordinarily effected through 
the instrumentality of special preachers deputed to tour the villages, 
efforts were made to collect subscriptions towards the ‘Shahidi Fund'. 
This was first instituted with the object of assisting the relatives of 
those who fell at Nankana and of raising a memorial in their honour; 
subsequently it was levied to compensate the relatives of any who 
might happen to achieve martyrdom in the sacred cause. The fund 
achieved considerable success but was probably intended as much to 
stimulate enlistment as to secure financial backing. The hopes 
entertained by the Parbandhak Committee of securing a vast army of 
Akali volunteers, however, were fully realised; the response was good, 
but not up to expectation. For this defective organisation was partly 
responsible. Also, the Sikh movement had, for reasons which have been 
indicated earlier in this report, temporarily received a check. 

28. It is worth while to quote here a few opinion of district 
executive officers regarding the potentialities for the good or for evil 
of the material that was being assimilated into the Akali Dal. The 
Superintendent of Police, Hoshiarpur, reporting in January the forma- 
tion of a Jatha expressed the misgiving with which he viewed the 
movement and particularly referred to its close association with 
returned emigrants. The Superintendent of Police of Amritsar, the 
district where the Akalis were most in evidence, reported in April 
that many bad characters had volunteered their services, tempted 
chiefly by the excellence of the food provided at the Golden Temple 
and elsewhere. He also quoted authoritative opinion that discharged 
sepoys would probably enlist, both because they were discontented at 
having to leave the army, and could obtain more creative comforts 
with less work in the Akali Dal than in any other walk of life. In the 
event, this anticipation may be said to have been realised. In the 
beginning of May, the Senior Superintendent of Police, Lahore, 
predicted that after the gathering of the harvest there would be a 
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considerable accession of strength to the ranks of the Akali Dal and 
expressed distrust of the object of the movement. He reported that 
the Akalis did not stand well in popular favour and considered that 
action should be taken to prohibit recruitment and silence local Sikh 
propagandists. Shortly afterwards he commented on the appearence in 
Lahore of large Jathas of Sikhs armed with large Kir pans, and 
indicated the impossibility of maintaining normal conditions if Lahore 
were to be subjected to periodic invasions by armed Akalis. 

29. The temporary lull in Akali activity during the months of 
April, May and June was followed by a fresh outburst of enthusiasm. 
The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee definitely committed 
itself to a policy of non-co-operation and expressed its readiness to 
achieve the objects it had in view by all methods possible, short of an 
actual resort to violence. It began to infuse fresh vigour into the 
Akali campaign, and at the same time called upon the Sikh community 
to supply, on a district quota basis, a band of 5,000 Shahids or 
martyrs who would be prepared to sacrifice everything, even their 
lives, on behalf of Gurdwara reform. In response to this appeal a 
large number of Sikhs came forward, but the actual total of 
volunteers is unknown. Though official opinion stated that the total 
number was less than five thousand, the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee boasted that the response was considerably 
in excess of the demand. The Akali demonstration at Nankana in 
November on the occasion of the Puran Mashi fair indicated that 
official opinion was wrong. 

Previous to September enlistment for the Akali Dal had procee- 
ded in a haphazard way. There was no lack of enthusiasm for the 
cause, but the energies of the local workers were misdirected and there 
was no central organising agency. The method of enlistment and the 
constitution of the rural jathas varied from district to district; most 
of the jathas were of mushroom growth and did not contain any 
elements of stability; they were independent units and likely in timei 
of excitement to do as much injury as benefits to the Sikh cause. The 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee realised the weakness 
inherent in a loose organisation of this nature, and in August and 
September — when a fresh recruiting effort had been decided upon— 
issued instructions to the district Gurdwara committees to supply 
certain information regarding the numbers of the Akalis at their 
disposal and their own relationship with the local jathas. This was 
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apparently the first step towards unification of the j atha movement 
and the institution of some central control. In this direction much 
still remains to be done. The drawbacks of a widespread movement 
which makes a direct appeal to an illiterate peasantry are obvious, 
there is insufficient educated material available for the creation of an 
effective clerical and directing agency, methods become slipshod and 
rules are not observed. The organisation of the jathas in areas where 
the people are well-to-do and literate is much in advance of that in 
backward and comparatively illiterate districts. An examples of the 
former, the Lyallpur and Rawalpindi districts may be quoted. The 
jathas in the Bar ilaqa, where the colonists are in affluent circumstan- 
ces and the proportion of literates is considerable, show signs of care- 
ful organisation. Their respective spheres of activity are clearly 
defined, their directing committees are regularly appointed and know 
their work, and each Akali understands to whom he is subordinate. 
In the Rawalpindi district, where the vast majority of the Akalis 
consists of educated Khatri Sikhs, a similar state of affairs exists. At 
the other end of the scale are backward districts such as Gujranwala 
where the standard of education is comparatively low. Here the rela- 
tionships of the small village sub- jathas are loosely defined, the 
registers are not properly maintained and the district jathedar in the 
absence of a competent working committee exercises a vague authority 
over his followers. Efforts are now being made to improve the general 
internal administration of the jathas and so render them efficient 
instruments for national work. 

30. An enumeration of the Akalis of the whole province had already 
been attempted in July, but the results were unsatisfactory and incom- 
plete, In November it was decided to institute exhaustive enquiries 
regarding the whole organisation and the extent of the Akali move- 
ment, and special police officers were deputed for the purpose. The 
result of these enquiries has been to obtain a mass of detailed informa- 
tion regarding the Akali Dal, an abstract of which is set-forth below in 
tabular form. These enquiries synchronised with the period of 
maximum Sikh excitement, when after the sensational events at Teja, 
Hothian and Nankana, the surrender of the keys of the treasury of the 
Darbar Sahib to the authorities threw the whole Sikh community into 
a ferment and the Akali movement made another forward leap. The 
figures which have been collected represent fairly accurately the stren- 
gth of the Akali Dal in the various districts at the time when these 
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enquiries were made, but they are known to be already out of date on 
account of the impetus which Akali recruiting has received from recent 
political events. Recruitment to the Akali Dal continues with increas- 
ing vigour and threatens to become a mass movement aiming directly 
at the subversion of the existing system of administration. 

(b) Its numerical strength and composition 

31. The statement which is attached as an Appendix shows the 
numbers of Akalis in the districts where the Sikhs constitute an impor- 
tant political element of the population. No enumeration has been 
attempted in the South-East and South-West of the province, where 
the Sikhs are in an insignificant minority. Nor are figures available for 
the Native States, in some of which, notably Patiala, Kapurthala and 
Nabha, recruiting for the Akali Dal has met with great success. It is 
not improbable that the Phulkian States between them account for a 
total of 3,000 or 4,000 Akalis but the number may be very much 
larger. 

The figures given in the Appendix represent fairly accurately the 
progress of enlistment for the Akali Dal at the time when enumeration 
for each district was undertaken, but there is evidence that many of 
the district totals are already out of date, as the intensive Akali 
propaganda of the past three months has resulted in a powerful acces- 
sion of strength to the ranks of the Akali Dal. It will be noted that 
the totals for the districts of Jullundur and Amritsar, both Sikh 
strongholds, of which the statistics were prepared in November and 
December, are considerably lower than those of Sheikhupura and 
Lyallpur, which contain a relatively smaller Sikh population but have 
only recently submitted their statistics. In the interval it is reported 
that the number of Akalis in the Jullundur district has increased more 
than two fold, and it is probable that the Amritsar district has 
experienced a corresponding increase. It may indeed be affirmed with 
positive certainty that all the district totals given above understate 
the present figures, and that it is only those statistics which have been 
recently prepared which make any reasonable approach to accuracy. It 
is probable that the present strength of the Akali Dal, including the 
figures for the Native States, is at least 25,000 and may be greatly in 
excess of that estimate. 

32. Except in the districts of the Rawalpindi Division, where the 
Sikhs are mainly traders, the composition of the Akali Dal is prepon- 
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deratingly agriculturist. In the Jat Sikh districts of the central Punjab 
the Jat element is very strongly represented, the proportion of menials 
and non-agriculturists being less than thirty per cent of the total. 
The importance of this will be at once realised when it is stated that 
the Jat forms the backbone of the Sikh community, that he contributes 
almost exclusively the Sikh element of the Punjab battalions, and that 
his relations with Government have hitherto always been most cordial. 
Intensely susceptible to any suggestion of interference with his cheri- 
shed religious rights, he has been unable to withstand the malignant 
influences at work around him and has joined the Sikh religious army. 
Traditions of loyalty and service to Government might reasonably 
have been expected to act as a deterrent, and it is therefore somewhat 
disconcerting to find that ex-soldiers have joined the Akali Dal in large 
numbers. This is most noticeable in the Ludhiana district, the recruit- 
ing ground of several famous Sikh regiments, where out of a total of 672 
Akalis no less than 210 are reported to be either pensioned or dischar- 
ged soldiers. More significant still is the attraction which the Akali 
Dal possesses for the returned emigrants. In the Jullundur and 
Ludhiana districts, where returned emigrants are more numerous and 
more imbued with revolutionery ideas, than in any other part of the 
Punjab no less than 104 Akalis, out of a total of 1,588 are of this class. 
Some of them are men of desperate character who in 1915-16 were 
interned or imprisoned for their Ghadr sympathies or activities, while 
a considerable proportion of them were restricted to their villages for 
varying periods. 

The statistics showing the numbers of Akalis with criminal tenden- 
cies are unfortunately incomplete, but it will be observed that the 
Lahore district, the Sikh Jats of which are by temperament turbulent 
and criminal, reports that more than 10 per cent of the Akalis fall 
within this category. As the Sikh agitation developes there will be an 
increasing tendency to admit into the Akali fold, without consideration 
of character or antecedents, men whose sole object in becoming Akalis 
is to participate in a movement which holds out good promise of 
excitement and loot. For the badmash, as for the returned emigrant, 
the religious side of the movement has no attractions; but whereas the 
one looks forward to possibilities of despoiling his neighbours and 
waxing fat at their expense, the other hopes to consummate a political 
revolution and overthrow the existing system of administration. 

Though considerable in point of numbers, the menial element has 
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little influence in the Akali Dal and except in Lahore, does not count 
politically. The large number of Akalis classified as menials in the 
Lahore district is accounted for by the extensive employment of Sikh 
artisans in the North-Western Railway Workshops and the Lahore 
municipal area. The brains behind the Akali movement are supplied 
neither by the Jats nor by the menials, but by the educated Sikh 
townsmen of the professional, trading and shopkeeper classes. Their 
environment, their upbringing and the superior educational facilities 
which they enjoy have combined to secure for them the political 
leadership of the Sikh community. 

(c) Its Organisation. 

33. The central organising agency of the Akali Dal is the 
Central Akali Dal, the headquarters of which are situated at the 
Guru-ka-bagh, Amritsar, in the same office as the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, to which body it is subordinate. The Central 
Akali Dal is of recent creation. It was instituted by the Parbandhak 
Committee to relieve it of the detailed work of supervising and 
organising the numerous Akali Jathas which had sprung into 
existence throughout the province. It has a Working Committee 
of 11 elected members, to whom the routine work of the Central 
Akali Dal is entrusted. On special occasions general meetings 
are called, each Jatha deputing representatives (called Pritinidhs) on 
a five per cent basis of its total strength. The President of the Central 
Akali Dal is Sardar Sarmukh Singh, one of the notorious Jhabbal 
brothers, two others of whom are prominent on the Shiromani Gur- 
dwara Parbandhak Committee. Its secretary is Varyam Singh Kuka 
of Mohar in the Amritsar district, assisted by Arjan Singh of Dhirke in 
the Lahore district. During the recent detention in jsLil of Sarmukh 
Singh, who was convicted for defying the Seditious Meetings Act 
during the agitation over the keys affair, the Presidentship was tempo- 
rarily held by Piara Singh of Langeri, district Hoshiarpur, Jathedar 
of the Doaba Akali Jatha and a returned emigrant with a chequered 
past. The chief functions of the Central Akali Dal are to maintain the 
registers of membership of the jathas which are subordinate to it, to 
convey to them the instructions received from the Parbandhak Commi- 
ttee and to arrange for the deputation of jathas on national work. 
Subordinate to the Central Akali Dal are the jathas themselves, the 
numerical strength and the internal organisation of which vary 
considerably. In districts in which the organisation of the Akalis is well 
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advanced it is customary to allocate a definite area to a jatha, 
individual villages or group of villages forming distinct sub-jathas, 
each in charge of a jathedar who works under the instructions of the 
head jathedar. Elsewhere the inter-relationship of the village 
sub-jathas is loose and they are subordinate to a jathedar 
who exercises a general undefined authority over a whole 

district or even a larger area. A jatha must have a minimum of five 
members, but there is no maximum fixed and some of the larger jathas 
now boast of a membership running well into four figures. The sub- 
jathas vary considerably in strength, but the number of members 
ordinarily does not exceed 50. The more progressive jathas have 
regular office bearers who perform scriptorial work and deal with 
financial matters, while the jathedar is assisted in the work of the 
formal admission and scrutiny of would-be Akalis by a committee of 
five selected men known as the Panj Piaras or the 'five beloved ones'. 
The expression Panj Piaras has been specially chosen because of its 
sacred associations. It reminds the Akalis of a celebrated incident in 
the life of Guru Gobind Singh when he called for volunteers who 
would be prepared to sacrifice their lives for him, and subjected the 
five Sikhs who presented themselves to a severe ordeal in order to 
test the strength of their devotion. 

The duties of the Panj Piaras are to baptise Akalis, to admi- 
nister the vows of Sikhism, to convey message and instructions 
from the jathedar to the sub-jatha and generally to render assistance 
to the jathedar. 

It should here be noted that Sikh baptism cannot be performed 
except with the assistance of five devout Sikhs. 

34. The following are the more important jathas now uf existence. 
In each instance the name of the head jathedar, the location of the 
jatha and its approximate numerical strength are given: — 

(1) The Doaba Jatha, comprising the Jullundur and Hoshiarpur 
districts and the Kapurthala State. The headquarters of this jatha 
are at Jullundur and its jathedar is Piara Singh of Langeri, district 
Hoshiarpur. Its numerical strength is not known, but is probably not 
less than 3,000. 

(2) The Khalsa Dewan Malwa , or the Ranjit Khalsa Malwa Jatha , 
the jurisdiction of which entends over the Ludhiana and Ambala 
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districts and the Patiala state. Its Jathedar is Arjan Singh of Sekha 
in the Patiala State and its numerical strength is nearly 1,200. Its 
headquarters are at Sekha. 

(3) The Harbir Akali Jatha of KapurthaJa State, the jathedar of 
which is Sardar Bishan Singh, B. A., of Kapurthala. Its headquarters 
are at Pandal, near Dhilwan railway station, and its membership is 
said to amount nearly 2,000. It is reported that jatha has not yet 
come under the control of the Central Akali Dal, but that negotiations 
are in progress. 

(4) The Nirbhai Akali Dal, the influence of which extends over 
the Ludhiana and Ambala districts and the Patiala State. Its jathedar 
is Bhai Sewa Singh of Khanger in the Ludhiana district, assisted by 
Gajjan Singh of Sehor, and its headquarters are at Ludhiana. The 
membership of this jatha is believed to be not less than 2,000. 

(5) The Gargaj Akali Jatha , the oldest of all the Akali Jathas. 
Its headquarters are at Tarn Taran but it exercises control over no 
specified area. Its jathedar is Teja Singh of Bhuchar, one of the condi- 
tionally released gurdwara prisoners. The jatha has considerable 
influence in the Majha tract, though Teja Singh who is endeavouring 
to maintain a distinction between politics and religion, has lost most 
of his authority. Its membership is approximately 1,500. 

(6) The Khalsa Central Majha Dewan also known the Shir omani 
Panth Milauna Jatha , the headquarters of which are at Kirtangarh, 
Police Station Sadar Amritsar. This jatha is at present managed by 
the Panj Piaras and its numerical strength is estimated at 1,200. Its 
members are enrolled from the Majha tract of the central Punjab, and 
it is reported that admission of membership is not, as in the case of 
other jathas, restricted only to Sikhs and Hindus. 

(7) The Guru Ram Dass Jatha with headquarters formerly at 
Ram Das, but now at Guru ka bagh. Police Station Ajnala.. Its jathe- 
dar is Sardar Amar Singh of Jhabbal, a dismissed Sub- Inspector of 
Police formerly employed on the North West frontier, and one of the 
most fanatical of the Sikh extremists. The strength of this jatha is 
estimated at about 500 and its influence extends over the Ajnala tehsil. 

(NOTE : A proposal is believed to be afoot to amalgamate the above 
three jathas of the Majha tract and unify their organisation.) 

(8) The Shahidi Dewan Bar Dharowali, the headquarter of which 
are at Dharowali, Police Station Sangla, District Sheikhupura. The 
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jathedar is Sangat Singh of Dharowali. Its influence extends over the 
Sheikhupura district, but is particularly strong in the Sangla and 
Manawala ilaqas. 

(9) The A kali Dal Khava Sauda Bar , the headquarters of which 
are at Sacha Sauda, Police Station Chuharkana, district Sheikhupura. 
Its jathedar is Kartar Singh of Jhabbar and its influence is strongest 
in the jurisdictions of Police Station Chuharkana and Sheikhupura. 
The combined membership of these two jathas of the Sheikhupura 
district is about 2,200. 

(10) The Lyallpur Jatha , with a membership of not less than 
3,000 Akalis. This jatha is divided into four sections, one of each 
tehsil of the district. The chief jathedar of the district and President 
of Akali Dal Committee is Tripat Singh of Chak 71 — J. B., Police 
Station Thikriwala. 

35. Enlistment for the Akali Dal is carried on by the jathedars 
under the general control of the District Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committees, which have received instructions to the effect that recruit- 
ment must be confined to men of satisfactory character. It is reported 
that the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee has taken steps 
to remove the names of bad characters who were enrolled when the 
Akali movement was first inaugurated, but the accounts received from 
district would appear to indicate that the wishes of the Central 
Committee are not strictly observed. The most effective instrument for 
the securing of recruits is the village Dewan, at which a combination 
of religious observances and political lectures is utilised to work on 
the patriotic susceptibilities of the peasant. All the important jathas 
have their own rules of membership and every Akali on enrolement is 
required to take a vow that he will abide by the rules of the jatha. 
Every person admitted to membership must be, or must become, an 
orthodox Sikh, believe in the ten Gurus and observe the five ‘K’ s. In 
some jathas it is customary to perform sacred baptismal rites and to 
administer a solemn oath over the Granth Sahib, but this practice is 
not general and the mere signing of the admission form is usually all 
that is required from the would-be Akali. These admission forms are 
usually in duplicate or triplicate, one copy being sent to the Central 
Akali Dal office at Amritsar, another being retained by the jathedar 
and the third being made over to the enrolled Akali. Some of these 
admission forms which are always printed in the Gurumukhi script, 
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have been received and examined. That in most general use runs as 
follows ‘—In the presence of Sri Guru Granth Sahib ji I promise that I 
will present my body and soul for the reformation of the Gurdwaras. 
In this work I will always obey the command of my jathedar, and 
even if in great distress I will not offend any one by word or action.' 
It is perhaps significant that the second clause of this agreement, 
presumably intended as an undertaking to abstain from violence, is 
often omitted. The form now issued from the Central Akali Dal office 
exacts no such undertaking. In theory there is no restriction of sex or 
caste; Mazhabis, sweepers, carpenters, Khatri sikhs, Labanas and Jats 
are all eligible for the Akali Dal provided they subscribe to the 
essential principles of Sikhism and receive baptism. Some jathas how- 
ever, are exclusive and do not encourage the enlistment of menials. 
Other sacrifice quality to quantity and do not even insist on orthodox 
belief or practice. The Kukas have taken part in the seizure of shrines 
but do not appear to have been much attracted by the Akali move- 
ment. It is known that in some jathas they are regarded with 
disfavour, probably because their reverence for Guru Ram Singh is 
distasteful to the orthodox Sikh. Women are becoming Akalans in 
increasing numbers, but their activities are limited to platform speak- 
ing and Akali propaganda . 

36. Each jatha possesses its own Granthis , Ragis and Updeshaks, 
whose duty is to tour the villages, hold Dewans, encourage the enlist- 
ment of Akalis and disseminate ^Vkali propaganda. Generally they 
are paid servants of the Akali Dal and receive a monthly remuneration 
of Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 from the Jatha fund, to which all members are 
supposed to contribute. This contribution is fixed in most jathas at 
four annas per mensem from each Akali and a further contribution of 
ten per cent of his ififcofrie. The amount levied, however, varies accord- 
ing to the relative affluence of the members of the various jathas. 
Ordinarily the collection of monthly subscription is not rigidly enforced, 
while the ten per cent levy is impracticable. The Jathas are supposed 
to meet the expenses of all local Dewans and local propaganda, but their 
members when called upon to perform national work are paid from the 
Gurdwara Fund at the disposal of the Central Parbandhak Committee. 
The rate of remuneration is fixed at four and a half annas per diem, in 
addition to free rations, which are usually placed at the disposal of the 
jathedars free of all charge by Sikh villagers or Sikh charitable institu- 
tions, thus causing no expenditure from the central fund. Paid agents 
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of the Akali Dal, and those who are employed on national work for 
long periods, receive no free rations but are paid usually at the rate of 
Rs. 25 per mensum. All Akalis who can afford to pay their journey 
expenses are expected to do so. They must be prepared to appear 
whenever summoned by their jathedar and to remain on duty until their 
services can be dispensed with. A number of special messengers are 
employed for the rapid transmission of important information, and 
apparently with the object of preserving secrecy. The Akali Dal now 
refrains from utilising telegraphic and postal facilities when any impor- 
tant instructions have to be transmitted. 

37 Reference has already been made to the Shahidi Dal or r Army 
of Martyrs . This is not a separate organisation of the Akalis, and 
apart from the Akali Dal has no existence. In September, 1921, the 
Central Parbandhak Committee, in order to arouse fresh enthusiasm 
for Gurdwara reform and stimulate Akali recruitment, called for the 
submission of a list of 5,000 Akalis who would be prepared to sacrifice 
their lives on behalf of gurdwara reform. All such volunteers were to 
be called shahids or martyrs. A definite number of volunteers was 
required from each district, the number in the case of the more import- 
ant Sikh districts being fixed at 500. It was the intention of the 
Committee to utilise these men on occasion of national importance 
when there was to be danger of a conflict with the authorities. An 
attitude of passive resistance was to be preserved and should one hand 
of Shahids be arrested its place was to be taken immediately by 
another. The number of Shahids actually enrolled is not known. In 
some districts only a comparatively small proportion of the enrolled 
Akalis came forward to offer themselves for martyrdom. In others 
(notably Lahore and Amritsar) the Akalis become Shahids en masse . 
The Gurdwara Committee and the Akali Dal now seem to make no 
distinction between the Akalis and Shahids and the Shahidi Dal may 
be said to exist only in name. For all practical purposes all Akalis 
are considered as potential Shahids, and in times of emergency the 
Akalis and Shahids are employed indiscriminately. 

38. The distinctive marks of the modern Akali are the Kir pan, 
which may be worn of any length at the discretion of the wearer and 
is often slung on a Sam Browne belt, and the black or dark blue 
turban. Black is more in favour as a means of expressing the idea 
that the Sikh community is in mourning over the Nankana tragedy. 
Some Akalis also affect black shirts and trousers. Occasionally the 
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turban worn is neither black or dark blue, but yellow. The use of 
Khaddar by Akalis is becoming general, even turbans being made of 
this material. In addition to the kirpan, the militant Akali is often 
armed with a lathi or a Safa Jang . The latter weapon is long handled 
battle axe with a curved blade and is ordinarily used for purpose of 
display or intimidation. This weapon has no religious significance 
whatever, but has always been much patronised by the turbulent Jat 
Sikhs of the central Punjab. 

39. The efforts made by the Shiromani Gurdwara Committee to 
convert the Akali Dal into a disciplined and organised body of national 
volunteers appear to have met with considerable success. The celerity 
with which hundreds of Akalis from different jathas assembled at the 
Teja Gurdwara and poured into Amritsar on the occasion of the seizure 
of the keys of the Darbar Sahib Treasury was a clear indication that 
their means of communication were effective, and that thorough 
understanding existed throughout the Akali Dal from the President of 
the Gurdwara Committee down to the Akali in his village. The scene 
at Nankana in November on the occasion of the Puran Mashi Fair was 
even more instructive. It was there obvious not only that clever 
brains and organising ability were behind the movement, but that the 
individual Akali was a well disciplined unit in his jatha. All officers 
who were present at the fair are unanimous in their admiration of the 
efficiency of all the arrangements made by the local Gurdwara Commi- 
ttee and of the business-like manner in which the mela was handled. 
A special sub-committee of ten persons had been appointed to attend 
to the comforts of the Akalis of the regular jathas, who were 
accommodated in buildings and a special camp protected by sentries 
armed with swords. This camp provided accommodation for about 
2,000 persons and was laid out in military fashion with proper watering 
and sanitary arrangements. The duties performed by the Akalis 
were of a semi-military nature and consisted mainly of protecting the 
sacred Janam Asthan and adjacent buildings, over which sentries 
equipped with Sam Browne belts and swords of a uniform pattern 
were posted. These sentries were relieved at fixed hours, registers 
being maintained to assure the correct rotations of duty. A body of 
some 400 volunteers was also employed to attend the detraining and 
entraining of visitors, and to conduct them to the various camps and 
serais where accommodation could be obtained. They were also employed 
on traffiic duty when occasion required and are reported the have 
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their duties with great efficiency. A body of picked Akalis, estimated 
at about 5,000 and containing a large proportion of ex-soldiers, was 
kept in reserve to deal with any emergency that might arise. This 
force was under the command of Captain Ram Singh, of whom men- 
tion has previously been made. There was no regular drilling or 
instruction in evidence, but on the occasion of the arrest of Gurdit 
Singh this reserve gave an exhibition of marching in column and 
deploying, all the commands being conveyed by whistle and hand 
signals. 

An intelligence Bureau was specially created to deal with suspi- 
cious arrivals at the mela and to keep a watch on Government officials 
and those who were known or believed to be hostile to the Akali move- 
ment. This Bureau was located in one of the rooms of the Janam Asthan 
and was protected by a picked guard of 8 Akalis. The staff of the Bureau 
consisted of 100 students of the Khalsa College working under the 
order and supervision of the local Parbandhak Committee. It is report- 
ed that the work of this staff was most efficient, that every person 
with pro-Government sympathies was marked down, and that no body 
could move in the direction of the Janam Asthan without being 
shadowed. Equally efficient were the arrangements made for feeding 
the large number of Akalis concentrated at Nankana, all of whom 
were in receipt ot free rations. Regular ovens and camp kitchens of a 
uniform pattern were constructed and a large quantity of supplies had 
been procured in readiness for the mela by the local Gurdwara Par- 
bandhak Committee. The jathas were fed at regular hours in a space 
especially reserved and demarcated for the purpose. All the Akalis 
were clothed in Khaddar, and their conduct and bearing indicated 
the utmost contempt for Government and all its works. About one 
thousand Akali women also attended the fair. They were present at 
all the Dewans and were reported to be as bitterly hostile to Govern- 
ment as their menfolk. 

Apart from the quasi-military demonstrations at Nankana Sahib 
and the fact that Akalis when called out on national work usually march 
in column of fours, there is as yet no direct evidence to show that 
they are drilled in any way or are endeavouring to create a citizen 
army for offensive purposes. When in his village the Akali is a harm- 
less cultivator of the soil, but the effect of constant political lectur- 
ing at village Dewans and of temporary outbursts of fanaticism, such 
as the last few months have witnessed, has been to unsettle his mind 
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and render him deeply suspicious of all the actions of Government 
and ready on the slightest hint from his leaders to answer the 
national call. 

(d) Its Aims and Objects 

40. The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandha,k Committee has through- 
out insisted that the Akali movement is religious and non-political, 
and that the sole object of the formation of the Akali Dal is to secure 
by moral force a complete reformation of the management of all Sikh 
places of worship. This contention cannot be lightly dismissed and 
requires some examination. 

It has been pointed out above that the Committee is controlled by 
an extremists' caucus which also directs the operations of the Central 
Sikh League, the most advanced of all Sikh political associations. It 
may indeed be said that the Sikh League, the smaller of the two 
bodies, constitutes the extreme left wing of the Gurdwara Committee, 
the moderate element of which, though anxious to arrive at a friendly 
settlement with Government, is not sufficiently strong to overrule 
the immoderate counsels of the extremists. During the past year the 
Sikh League remained apparently quiescent and allowed the Gurdwara 
Committee to wield absolute authority over the Sikh community. The 
Committee engrossed at first in the general problem of Gurdwara 
reform, and finally in the struggle surrounding the seizure of the keys 
of the Golden Temple Treasury, devoted all its energy to the formation 
of its Akali army and remained deaf to the solicitations of the 
Khilafat and Congress non-co-operation. The immediate result, how- 
ever, of the settlement of the keys affair in favour of the Committee, 
and of the release of all the Sikh prisoners arrested for ventilating that 
grievance, both of which consummations were acclaimed as triumphs 
for Sikh agitation was to divert a superabundance of national energy 
into political channels. The Sikh League now took up the volunteer 
movement and announced the formation of an Akali Fauj on the lines 
of the National Volunteers Corps organised by the Congress and 
Khilafat Committee. The prominent men on the Gurdwara Committee 
publicly supported this new venture, and its President and Secretary 
openly announced that the Sikhs should in future combine with the 
Hindus and Muhammadans and press forward to obtain Swaraj. At 
the same time the Committee declared its intention to remain a purely 
religious body and to leave the political arena to the Sikh League. 
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This division of functions will of course be impracticable, even if the 
Committee's intentions are sincere, since most of the political demands 
of the Sikh community are based on religious custom and ordinances. 
The present situation, therefore, is that there are two bodies working 
side by side, whose activities are inspired by the same brains, and one 
of which has now resumed extreme political activity after encouraging 
the other to keep alive a vigorous religious agitation for the space 
of several months. In view of these facts it requires a peculiar subtlety 
of mind to argue that politics form no part of the activities of the 
Gurdwara Committee. Whatever its immediate intentions were at any 
time, its ultimate objective was political. 

41. For some years past there have been signs that the coming 
Sikh awakening would manifest itself in religious propaganda and 
excitement. There was no reason why the Sikh League should not itself 
have led the Gurdwara reform campaign, except that its aims were 
openly political and any activity on its part therefore would have been 
regarded by the authorities with suspicious. The movement might have 
encountered official opposition and been suppressed in its early stages. 
It is therefore not inconceivable that the attack was purposely entrust- 
ed to a body which had first seen the light of day under semi-official 
auspices and could reasonably argue that its activities were confined 
to religious matters. The plan of campaign was simple and direct — 
gurdwara reform at all costs, and for that purpose the creating of a 
citizen army of zealots. The call was essentially religious and made a 
far more effective appeal than any cry for political freedom could have 
done. Its success can now be gauged from the sensational scenes 
enacted at Teja, Nankana and Amritsar during the past four months. 

Having scored one very notable success at Amritsar and achieved 
at least one of its objectives, the creation of an army of religious 
zealots, the Gurdwara Committee has for the moment subsided into 
a state of comparative inaction. The absolute control of all gurdwaras, 
and the settlement of the kirpan question (or, in other words, the 
right to wear swords of any length) are, however, urgent matters 
which it is likely to take up without delay. The Sikh League, its 
political counterpart, has meanwhile taken the situation in hand and 
has joined forces with the All India nationalist movement. 

The absorption into the Akali Fauj of the already enrolled mem- 
bers of the Akali Dal will possibly be the next development, but there 
are certain factors which may militate against the success of this new 
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volunteer organisation. In the first place the Sikh is naturally reluc- 
tant to be absorbed into a movement which derives its inspiration from 
Hindu and Muhammadan sources, his general attitude towards other 
communities being one of superiority not unmixed with arrogant 
conceit. In the second place, he wishes to win the Punjab for himself. 
At present the call for volunteers for the Akali Fauj is meeting with 
poor response and therefore the utilisation of the Akali Dal for purpose 
of civil disobedience is a possibility of the near future. Such a contin- 
gency is however not likely to arise until the organisation is more 
firmly established on a strong financial basis. It yet remains to be seen 
how the Sikh political leaders will be affected by Mr. Gandhi’s decision 
at Barodoli to abandon the more objectionable features of the non-co- 
operation campaign. 

42. District executive officers have from the very outset regarded 
the activities of the Akalis and the formation of the Akali Jathas with 
deep misgiving. The lull in the early half of the hot weather inspired 
a hope that the Sikh community had recovered its sanity of mind and 
that the movement had spent its force. This hope was unfortunately 
doomed to disappointment; district officers found it necessary to take 
fresh stock of the situation and examine the potentialities of the 
renewed attempts to create Sikh unrest. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore, a district largely inhabited by Jat Sikhs of turbulent and 
criminal propenisties, paid special attention to the Akali movement 
during a village tour in the month of August. He found the non-Akali 
Sikhs friendly and natural, but reported that in his opinion the exis- 
tence of organised jathas was a political danger which required careful 
watching. 'With the exception of one or two elder men,’ he wrote, T 
have not met with a spark of friendly response from any Akali. I am 
convinced that 95 per cent, or more of the Akalis I have seen during 
my tour are out and out enemies of Government.’ He anticipated a 
recrudescence of excitement among the Sikhs in the approaching cold 
weather and considered that Government should be prepared at any 
time to declare such jathas as illegal under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. The Commissioner of the Lahore Division, a tract of 
country where the Sikhs preponderate, writing in September also ex- 
pressed his considered opinion that the enlistment in a Sikh nationalist 
spirit of numbers of needy violent persons, many of them of bad 
character, in a semi-military organisation, was undoubtedly a potential 
source of danger, and advised that should any of the jathas take any 
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concerted unlawful action the whole organisation should be declared 
illegal and local leaders should be prosecuted. 

43. The behaviour and activities of the Akalis themselves may 
be taken as some indication of the real objects which underlie the 
present Sikh agitation, though it is imprudent to attach too much 
importance to the behaviour of illiterate peasants whose heads are 
filled with new wine. When alone in their villages, they do not indulge 
in extravagant criticism of the administration and are comparatively 
harmless. On the occasion of village Dewans, however, when the 
fanatical spirit is aroused, the so-called religious proceedings degene- 
rate into orgies of violent speech. Foul and personal abuse is hurled at 
Government and its officials. Royalty is not free from insult, and the 
British Raj and all its works are trampled in the mire. The language 
and ideas of the non-co-operators are copied and improved upon, and 
pleas for non-violence follow frenzied appeals to the Khalsa to rise and 
save their religion from a tyrannical administration. The use of 
Khaddar is insisted on and the boycott of foreign cloth is sedulously 
preached. Bands of Akalis travelling by railway often refuse to pur- 
chase tickets They allege that the railways are the property of the 
nation, and that they themselves while travelling on national duty are 
exempt from the necessity of paying railway fare. In the Malwa tract 
it is reported that preparations are afoot for the appointment of Akali 
officials who will take the place of thanedars, magistrates and other 
Government servants. The idea is not a new one, but until recently 
had not been adopted by the Akalis. These facts indicate clearly that 
the Akalis own conception of the movement in which he is assisting 
is not entirely religious : either he has failed to absorb the non-politi- 
cal principles of the Gurdwara Committee and has been led astray by 
the general loose talk of the day, or he knows the movement to be 
political. 

A significant commentary on its religious character is the readi- 
ness with which the returned emigrants have joined the Akali Dal. 
Few of these men ever had any pretensions to religious excellence, and 
undoubtedly what attracts them is the opportunity to repeat the 
events of 1915. In the Jullundur district, where the returned 
emigrants are most numerous, they are said to be the life and soul of 
the Akali movement; the Doaba Jatha is in fact controlled by a noto- 
rious Ghadarite. During the past few months emigrants have been 
returning from America and the Far East in large numbers, doubtless 
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attracted by the sensational news which has been reaching them from 
India. Also a society of returned emigrants has recently been discover- 
ed at Jullundur, regarding the objects of which enquiries are still in 
progress. 

The re-appearance of Baba Gurdit Singh of the Komagata Maru 
at the Puran Mashi Fair at Nankana in November is significant of the 
vast change in the mentality of the Sikhs and of the general belief that 
the near future is pregnant with great events. Even the return to 
India of Ajit Singh, the deportee of 1907 and a persistent intriguer in 
foreign lands, is believed to be imminent. Finally, an idea is prevalent 
among the Sikh peasantry that the present movement is a prelude to a 
big revolution which will result in restoring to the Sikhs the mastery 
of the Punjab. Whether this idea has germinated spontaneously, or 
has been fostered by the leaders of the Sikh movement for political 
purposes, is unknown; but the idea undoubtedly exists. In Sikh Dewans 
and political meetings the statement is commonly made that the 
return of the keys of the Darbar is nothing; what the Sikhs want is 
the return of the Punjab. This is the Sikh conception of Swaraj, 
irreconcilable of course with any idea of Hindu-Muhammadan unity. 
It has evoked curiously enough no adverse comments either in the 
press or on the platform. 

44. With the exception of the Khaim Advocate the Sikh Press has 
has throughout discussed its communal affairs in a maligantly anti- 
British spirit, with the apparent object of inflaming racial passion and 
keeping Sikh excitement at fever heat. Its persistent and venomous 
attacks on the policy of Govenment have undoubtedly hindered all 
attempts to effect a reconciliation, and are largely responsible for the 
existing strained relations between the Sikh community and the 
authorities. No effort appears to have been made by the Gurdwara 
Committee, of which the offending editors were members, to curb the 
excessive vehemence of the extremist Sikh papers and to introduce 
some measure of charitableness into their criticism of official policy. 

45. The Akali movement is likely to be a cause of much greater 
concern than the civil dis-obedience campaign instituted by Mr. 
Gandhi. A spirit of fanaticism which cannot be exercised has permeat- 
ed the ranks of the Akalis. Gandhi's propaganda makes its appeal 
mainly to the urban classes, which lack both the stamina and physical 
courage to oppose successfully even small bodies of police; the Akali 
campaign is essentially a rural movement, and its followers are men 
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of fine physique with a national history of which the martial character- 
istics have been purposely kept alive both by Government and the 
Sikhs themselves. Finally, the national volunteer is unarmed, whereas 
the Akali has acquired the right to arm himself with an obsolete, but 
none the less formidable, offensive weapon. There is little in common 
between the two movements beyond hatred of British rule. The 
elements of permanent unity do not exist and the Akali movement if 
carried to its logical conclusion must end in disruption and anarchy. 
Meanwhile, the present Sikh situation is so fluid that it is impossible 
to forecast with any confidence the next phase of Akali development, 
but, as has been hinted above, the utilisation of the Akali Dal or Sikh 
national army for political purposes is a possibilty of the near future. 
What is certain is that Sikh agitation will continue, and that there is 
now no hope of a return to the unquestioning confidence which until 
the last few years characterised the relations of the Sikh community 
with Government. For better or for worse the Sikh peasant has been 
committed to a policy of 'self-determination* imposed by men who are 
not his natural leaders, and has been induced by some mysterious 
process of mass psychology to enter a sphere of activity hitherto inhi- 
bited by all traditions of loyalty and self-interest. 


Lahore : 

The 22nd February, 1922 


1 V.M. Smith, 

J* Superintendent of Police (Political), 
Criminal Investigation Department, 
Punjab. 
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Abstract Statement Showing the Numerical Strength and 
Composition of the Akali Dal 


Tract of Country 

S.No. 

District Number 

Jats Men- Other 


of 

of 

ials than 


District 

Akalis 

Jats 

& 

Menials 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 6 7 


Eastern Punjab 
mixed population. 

1 

Ambala 

159 

134 

23 

2 

Malwa Tract — 

2 

Ludhiana 

672 

521 

151 


Preponderatingly 

3 

Hoshiarpur 

1058 

944 

114 

... 

Sikh Population. 

4 

Jullundur 

916 

749 

167 

... 


5 

Ferozepur 

446 

344 

102 

... 

Majha Tract — 

6 

Gurdaspur 

909 

650 

259 

... 

Preponderatingly 

7 

Amritsar 

1363 

1108 

255 

... 

Sikh Population. 

8 

Lahore 

1722 

912 

587 

223 

Rechrta Doab — 

9 

Sheikhupura 

2198 

1445 

250 

503 

Sikhs Strongly 

10 

Gujranwala 

444 

171 

88 

185 

represented. 

11 

Sialkot 

720 

495 

80 

145 

Canal Colonies — 

12 

Lyallpur 

3148 

2358 

274 

516 

Mixed population. 

13 

Montgomery 

138 

28 

46 

64 

Rawalpindi Div . 

14 

Gujrat 

314 

313 

1 

« • • 

Muhammadan 

15 

Jhelum 

526 

... 

... 

526 

population 

16 

Shahpur 

191 

28 

2 

161 

predominant. 

17 

Rawalpindi 

582 

... 

... 

582 



Total 

15506 

10200 

2399 

2907 
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Retur- 
ned emi- 
grants 

Mili- 

tary 

Pensi- 

oners 

Disch- 

arged 

Soldi- 

ers 

Convi- 
ct bad 
chara- 
cters 

Month in which A kali 
enumeration took 
place 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

• •• 

1 

2 

? 

December 


31 

102 


138 

? 

■ Ditto 

28 

73 


75 

? 

Nov. Dec. 

73 

74 


74 

? 

Ditto 

27 

25 


55 

? 

December 

3 

34 


48 

5 

Ditto 

33 

90 


62 

79 

Ditto 

39 

15 


70 

183 

Dec. Jan. 

3 


65 


67 

J anuary 

2 


23 


53 

Jan. February 

... 

37 


48 

? 

January 

4 

54 


63 

84 

Jan. Feb. 

... 

... 


... 

p 

Dec. Jan. 

1 

3 


... 

p 

January 

... 

3 


5 

p 

Ditto 

. . . 

1 


1 

p 

December 

4 

2 


27 

? 

Dec. Jan. 


248 


1270 

? 
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APPENDIX I 

An Outline of the Sikh Controversy 

The present controversy concerning the control of Sikh Gurdwaras 
(shrines) had its inception in 1920. 

Towards the end of that year a 'new' reforming party had constitu- 
ted itself; this party had been for some time dissatisfied with the 
management of the Gurdwaras, which for some years, under arrange- 
ments sanctioned by the ‘old' conservative party, had been controlled 
by resident abbots (. Mahants ) r Many of these Mahants, although 
enjoying wide discretion in the management of considerable revenues, 
were less Sikhs than Hindus, a fact not unconnected with an inextri- 
cable admixture, in the endowment of many of the shrines, of Hindu 
and Sikh beneficence. The ‘New' Sikhs alleged malversation and abuses 
of every kind : the ‘old' Sikhs regarded the malcontents as inspired 
only by a desire for plunder. Into this quarrel, primarily domestic to 
the Sikh community, the emissaries of non-co-operation penetrated 
with the result that the ‘new Sikhs’, and particularly the Akali Jatkas 
(band of volunteers forming the most zealous section of the reformers) 
became strongly anti-Government and even revolutionary in their out- 
look. Refusing to be appeased by the efforts of Government to enquire 
into, and remedy, cases of alleged mismanagement, the Akalis began 
to ‘occupy’ shrines, and eject the lawful incumbents. Taking their cue 
from, the non-co-operation movement, they eschewed the ordinary 
processes of law, while professing to act in a non-violent manner so 
long as they were not resisted. Somewhat naturally these tactics were 
combated by the other party and bloody quarrels shortly broke out. 
In January 1921 there was a serious affray at Tarn Taran. In Feb- 
ruary 1921 a terrible massacre, by the Hindu Mahant of Nankana 
Sahib, of a band of ‘new Sikhs’ who designed to eject him from his 
great and wealthy shrine, took place. In this tragedy some 130 lives 
were lost in circumstances of appalling savagery. 

The upshot of this was the growth of general feeling against the 
whole class of Mahants , in consequence of which the Akali movement 
spread rapidly among the Sikhs. Excitement rose, and the reforming 
party gradually acquired mastery over the Sikh mind. The local 
Government had no desire to obstruct the reformation of the shrines, 
an end indeed in which it fully sympathised, but it could not allow 
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incumbents in lawful possession to be ejected by persons who took 
their stand, not upon the law, but upon their superiority in material 
force. The reforming Sikhs disdained to investigate the conduct of the 
Mahants in accordance with the provisions of the law, preferring to 
rely on force, and Government accordingly found it necessary to give 
police protection to certain Mahants who asked for it. On this, a 
widespread and powerful propaganda was launched throughout the 
Sikh community accusing the Government of interference in a religious 
question. Efforts were made by Government to introduce legislation to 
simplify enquiries into malversation on the part of the Mahants ; but the 
dominent faction of the Sikh community, under the leadership of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, being largely influenced 
by non-co-operation, had no real desire to arrive at an understanding. 
Meanwhile bands of Akalis terrorised certain districts of the Punjab, 
marching in military formation and intimidating all with whom they 
came in contact. Early in 1922, however, the local Government took 
vigorous measures against these disturbers of the peace. Ring leaders 
were arrested, bands of fanatics disarmed and law and order enforced. 
The wild talk in which a section of the Sikhs had previously indulged 
as to seizing not only the shrines but the whole Punjab, and thereafter 
reviving the Sikh Empire of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, became less 
fashionable. 

The measures taken for the restoration of law and order relieved 
the situation and the reforming party abandoned for the time being 
its tactics of mass pressure and tried to come to terms with individual 
Mahants in order to secure control over the administration of the 
shrines with the result that many of the Mahants were more or less 
forcibly persuaded to transfer their shrines to the administration of 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. The shrine of Guru 
ka Bagh about ten miles from Amritsar was one of these. The Akalis 
had for some time been in possession of this shrine whilst the Mahant 
continued in possession of the house, garden and land appertaining to 
it. In August 1922 some Akalis serving at the shrine cut down a tree 
on the Mahant’s land. The Mahant complained to the Police who 
arrested the offenders. This was the signal for more trees to be cut 
down and resulted in the necessity for a detachment of police being 
sent to protect the Mahant. On this bands of Akalis were organised to 
go to Guru ka Bagh; these all took oaths of non-violence before setting 
out. As their object undoubtedly was to take forcible possession of 
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private property they were treated as unlawful assemblies and stopped 
by the police who directed them to disperse. As they refused to do 
this it was necessary to disperse them by force. This gave rise to wild 
rumours of wounding, assault and indefensible behaviour on the part 
of the police, and those who had received injuries became popular 
heroes and martyrs for the faith in the eyes of the Sikh community. 
Before long this forcible dispersion of Akali Jathas was abandoned and 
the arrest of individual members undertaken instead. On this the 
excitement gradually died down, and, in November 1922, a public spiri- 
ted individual, obtained a lease of the land from the Mahant and 
allowed the Akalis to cut wood thereon. This incident, however, greatly 
increased the prestige of the S. G. P. C. and many Mahants hastened to 
make terms for themselves by voluntarily surrendering the control of 
their shrines. 

Early in 1923 the Punjab Government made fresh endeavours to 
come to terms with the S. G. P. C. by releasing the majority of prison- 
ers who had been arrested for defiance of the police. 

In July, 1923, however, occasion for fresh conflict was found in 
the Nabha affair. In anticipation of the findings of a judicial officer 
appointed by the Government of India to enquire into the conduct of 
officials of the Nabha State, the Maharaja of Nabha asked the Govern- 
ment of India to allow him to sever his connection with the adminis- 
tration of the State. This request was acceded to and the administra- 
tion of the state was handed over to the Government of India in trust 
for the Maharaja's infant son. The S. G. P. C. seized upon these 
occurrences to start an agitation for the restoration of the Maharaja 
on the ground that his abdiction had not been voluntary, and meetings 
were held in various localities pressing for the restoration. One of 
these meetings was held in the Gurdwara at Jaito in Nabha State. At 
this meeting which was ostensibly of a religious nature, strongly 
political and seditious speeches against the administration of the 
Nabha State and the action of the Government of India were made, 
with the result that the local Nabha State official was eventually 
obliged to arrest the speakers and break up the meeting. Some of those 
arrested were performing the ceremony of continuous reading of the 
Sikh Scriptures, but this ceremony was not interrupted as the reader's 
place was taken by another individual who had undergone the proper 
purification ceremonies. The S. G. P. C. however alleged that the 
interference with the affairs of Nabha State was dictated by religious 
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considerations and accordingly despatched Jathas of 25 daily to Jaito 
with the ostensible object of continuing the reading of the scriptures 
which the S. G. P. C. declared had been interrupted. 

The Nabha State authorities had no objection to the holding of 
daily religious services in the Gurdwara but demanded an under- 
taking that no seditious speeches should be delivered and that the 
service should be concluded within a reasonable time. As no such under- 
taking was forthcoming the daily Jathas were arrested. These and 
other activities of the S.G.P.C. were so frankly political in character 
that in October, 1923, the Punjab Government declared the Committee 
an illegal association and arrested its members. The Committee how- 
ever was reconstituted and continued to send Jathas of 25 Akalis to 
Jaito each day and by propaganda attempted to stir up feeling against 
Government. 

In January 1924 Government arrested certain members of the 
S.G.P.C. who were holding a meeting, every care being taken not to 
offend religious susceptibilities; nevertheless a fresh sensation was 
afforded. About the same time an effort at repeating the Guru Ka 
Bagh affair was made at the small shrine of Bhai Pheru in the Lahore 
district. 

In February 1924 the S.G.P.C. attempted to bring the Nabha 
affair to a head. The daily jathas of 25, which had been regularly 
arrested without trouble by the Nabha authorities, had achieved 
nothing, so it was decided to send a Jatha of 500 from Amritsar, 
vowed to non-violence and designated ‘Shahidi’ (martyr). It arrived at 
Jaito on the 21st February after a march of over three weeks. A few 
miles short of Jaito the Jatha was joined by a mob of several 
thousand armed people. When within a few hundred yards of Jaito 
the mob was warned to halt or fire would be opened on it. The warning 
was disregarded and the mob charged the military and police posted 
to bar its progress. Fire was opened with the result that the mob was 
dispersed with 21 killed and 33 wounded. Some of those in the mob 
had fire arms and with these one Nabha villager was wounded and 
another got a bullet through his turban. The Akali Jatha itself was 
not fired on but three or four of its members, who had mixed with the 
mob, were hit.* This event caused a profound sensation amongst 


*Reference in this connection may be made to Some Confidential Papers of the 
Akali Movement (edited by Ganda Singh, Amritsar, 1965), No. 18-22, pp. 35-45; 
No. 155, pp. 228-34; No. 157-58, pp. 239-40; No. 167, 261-64 and p. XVI.—G.S. 
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different shades of political opinion and the authorities were accused 
of perpetrating a brutal atrocity and misrepresenting the facts. A 
large number of the persons in this case were arrested, but all but 100 
of the worst offenders were released by the Nabha authorities. 

The question was discussed in the Legislative Assembly and the 
non-official side was disposed to blame the authorities for their hand- 
ling of the whole shrines question and charges of inhumanity and apathy 
were brought. 

Meanwhile the march of Jathas to Jaito continued and these 
were arrested without difficulty. Shortly afterwards the Punjab 
Government deputed a Committee under the presidency of General 
(now Field Marshall Sir William Birdwood) to explore the whole 
question of Sikh grievance with the object of implementing Govern- 
ment’s efforts to arrive at a solution. This effort however proved 
barren of the desired results. 

About this time the activities of the Babar Akalis began in the 
Punjab. These were a gang of revolutionaries who posed as enthusiastic 
exponents of the Sikh cause and murdered a number of persons known 
to be well disposed and loyal to the Government. These were crushed 
by the joint action of police and military. 

The moving spirits of the S.G.P.C. now began to find it difficult to 
raise recruits with whom to compose Jathas to go to Jaito. A sense of 
discouragement set in and it was realised that neither the religious nor 
the political aims of the Sikhs were likely to be attained by direct 
action. Towards the end of the summer of 1924 the more sober minded 
sections of Sikh opinion slowly asserted themselves. The Akalis began to 
lose prestige and symptoms of discord appeared between the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and the extreme Akali organization, 
the Akali Dal. 

The Punjab Government made it clear that the authorities wished 
to help the Sikhs in the reform of their shrines by passing legislation 
which would secure freedom from abuses. But they also emphatically 
asserted that no one section of the population could be allowed to take 
the law into its own hands, whether it was animated by religious or 
other motives. The result of this was that the Moderate Sikh Party was 
encouraged in this intention of embarking upon propaganda favouring 
settlement with the authorities and towards the end of 1924 discussions 
were taking place as to the principles which should underlie legislation 
acceptable to all parties. 
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Early in 1925 a Gurdwara Bill was drawn up by Sikh members of 
the Punjab Legislative Council in consultation with the Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Lahore and Amritsar and, in April, at a combined meeting 
of the Working Committee of the S. G. P. C. and the Sikh members of 
Council all present took vow that they would do all in their power to 
aid the passage of the draft bill through the Council. 

The Akali Dal had all along opposed the bill and shown open 
hostility towards the S. G. P. C. and this attitude gradually got 
worse. 

At a meeting of the S. G. P. C. in May 1925 attended by about 170 
members a resolution was passed almost unanimously to the effect that 
the Gurdwara Bill to be introduced into the Punjab Legislative Council 
met with most of the requirements of the reform movement, and cer- 
tain recommendations were made to produce a calm atmosphere; such 
as the release of Akali prisoners convicted or under trial. 

The Bill was introduced into the Punjab Legislative Council on 
the 7th May, without any conditions as to release of political prisoners, 
and had an excellent reception. 

The S.G.P.C. endeavoured now to calm down the extremist Akalis, 
but without much success; Akali diwans (meetings) were held in vari- 
ous parts of the country demanding the grant of various concessions 
asked for by the S. G. P. C. in connection with the Gurdwara Bill and 
making inflamatory speeches. In spite of this the general feeling in the 
country was turning against the extremists; the majority of the Sikh 
population was opposed to the Akalis and their methods and wished 
to be left in peace. The action of the Government in closing a number 
of Sikh villages, which had been connected with Akali agitation, to 
recruiting had not a little to do with this change of tone. In fact by 
June 1925 the Akali Dal instead of having the Government as their 
principal enemy found themselves chiefly antagonistic to the S. G. P. C. 
who, they considered, by giving qualified approval to the Gurdwara 
Bill without receiving any guarantees as to the fulfilment of its 
demands, had sold the Panth (Sikh Community) for a mess of pottage. 

In July 1925 a special Simla Session of the Punjab Legislative 
Council sat to consider the Gurdwara Bill and passed it unanimously. 
An important speech was made by His Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab in which he said, inter alia , that the Punjab Government would 
assist the smooth and successful working of the Bill by releasing priso- 
ners, convicted or under trial, who had been imprisoned as a result of 
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the agitations, with the exception of those convicted or under trial on 
charges of violence or inciting to violence. Release was to be condi- 
tional on the signing of an undertaking that they would obey the 
provisions of the law relating to Gurdwara reform and would not 
attempt to gain control of any shrine. The Statement was also made 
that Government would withdraw the notification declaring certain 
bodies to be unlawful, when the Central Board provided by the Bill 
became duly constituted. 

In reply to this the Akali Dal issued a notice in the press to the 
effect that if the Government wished to bring about peace Sikh pri- 
soners must be released unconditionally. 

Possibly the attitude of the Sikh extremists and the Akali Dal 
effected a change in the original manner in which the S.G.P.C. received 
the announcement made by the Governor which was : generally reported 
to be one of relief. However that may be, the following resolution was 
passed by the S.G.P.C. on the 13th July after prolonged sitting in 
camera : ‘Not unmindful of the sympathetic attitude taken by 
H.E. Sir Malcolm Hailey with regard to the Gurdwara Movement the 
Committee is compelled to arrive at the decision that the conditions 
imposed for the release of prisoners is wholly unnecessary, unjust and 
derogatory. Under the circumstances the Committee regarded this 
course as unfair and thus deprecates it/ 

In the meantime Jathas continued to go to Jaito and Bhai Pheru. 

In August 1925 all the Nabha prisoners except those convicted of 
violence were released and about the same time the Sikh leaders in 
prison in Lahore Fort issued a resolution to the effect that in spite of 
certain shortcomings in the Sikh Gurdwaras Act of 1925 they appeal- 
ed to the Panth to work it whole heartedly. At the same time they 
made it clear that they were not prepared to obtain their release from 
jail by giving any undertaking as a condition of release. 

On the 4th October a stormy meeting of the S.G.P.C. took place 
at which three resolutions were moved 

(a) To accept and work the Gurdwara Bill. 

(b) To suspend the Morcha at Bhai Pheru. 

(c) That if the Government refuse to release all the prisoners 
unconditionally, it would be responsible for any complications that 
might occur. 
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Many members gave vent to their feelings against the resolutions. 
The Committee was accused of betraying the community by having 
recourse to means for attaining a peaceful solution. This provides proof 
of the determination of the Akalis to continue the agitation and bet- 
rays the fact that the agitation was not due to religious, but political 
aims; and that religion had only been a convenient peg on which to 
hang extremist demands. 

All three resolutions were passed in spite of the opposition of the 
extremists, but a discussion on the first resolution was deferred for a 
month to allow Government to issue its rules. 

The Gurdwara Act eventually came into force with effect from 
the 1st November, 1925, and the General Committee of the S.G.P.C. 
met on the 4th November to consider it. The main resolution of this 
meeting reiterated the Committee's approval of the Act, in principle, 
but called upon the Panth to return such representatives to the Central 
Board to be formed under the act and other local committees as would 
endeavour to secure the release of the prisoners at an early date. An 
amendment was also eventually agreed to the effect that the elected 
members would be asked to give, an undertaking to resort to obstruc- 
tion in the event of the prisoners not being unconditionally released. 

In January 1926 twenty of the principal Akali leaders who were 
undergoing imprisonment in Lahore Fort gave the required undertaking 
and obtained their release. They gave the undertaking in spite of the 
efforts of various extremists to dissuade them -r the extremists being 
anxious to keep them in jail in order to have some definite charge to 
prefer against the Government. 

Shortly after the release of these Sikh prisoners, one of them 
(Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh) was elected president of the S.G.P.C. 

This led to the breach already in existence between the Akali Dal 
and the S. G. P. C. being widened, and the S. G. P. C. henceforward 
became representative of more moderate Sikh feeling while the Akali 
Party represented the extremists. 

The breath between the two parties was not lessened by a demand 
from the Akali Party that all who had received their release from jail, 
by agreeing to the conditions imposed by Government, should humi- 
liate themselves before the Akal Takht at Amritsar (the principal Sikh 
shrine) and negotiations for a reconciliation between the two parties 
were broken off on this demand being insisted on. This led to the 
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formation by the extremists of the Gurdwara Parbandhak Sudhar Dal 
which had as its object the reformation of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 

Further efforts at a reconciliation were made, including the 
appointment of a board of arbitrators to examine the causes of the 
dispute, but these had little effect on the irreconcilable attitude adopted 
by the more extreme members of the Akali Party; and, in June 1926, 
a party of extremists seized the Akal Takhat at Amritsar from the 
S.G.P.C, and were only ejected after police aid had been requisitioned. 

Shortly after this the election of members to the Central Board, to 
be formed for the purpose of working the Gurdwara Act, took place. 
The result of this election was victory for the Akali Party who 
obtained a nearly two thirds majority on the Board. 

In September 1926 the S. G. P. C. handed over its functions to 
the Central Gurdwara Board; and, at the first meeting of the Board on 
the 2nd October it was unanimously agreed that the Central Board 
should go by the name of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 

The Central Board having been duly constituted. Government 
issued a notification withdrawing the notification, published in October 
1923, declaring the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and 
the Shiromani Akali Dal to be unlawful associations; and later it 
withdrew from the prosecution of those under trial on charges connect- 
ed with Gurdwara property, the prisoners being released from Lahore 
Jail. 

The future of the Gurdwaras now rests in the hands of the Sikhs 
themselves. 

An act providing for the management of Gurdwaras has been 
passed, and this act has the approval of the Sikhs. 

The Central Board constituted under the Act to work the reforms, 
consists of 151, of these 120 are elected, 17 are nominated by Sikh 
States, and the remaining 14 are co-opted, five from the Punjab and 
nine from Indian States and other parts of India. 
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The Sikhs in the north and the Marathas in the south have been 
the torch-bearers of freedom movements in India. Of the two, the 
Sikhs were the first to come into the field. The lead was taken by 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the militant church of Sikhism. The basis 
of almost all political movements in the world may be traced to reli- 
gious beginnings. In India religion and politics have seldom been 
separate — at least up to the beginning of the British empire. Absolute 
secularism is of foreign import. The dharma inspired the devotion of 
man to God, and guided the relations of man and man, not only in 
things spiritual but also in things worldly. When, towards the end of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. Guru Nanak 
preached the unity of God and Brotherhood of Man, he also raised his 
voice of protest against the tyrannies and injustices of the ruling 
class. He was deeply moved to see the helplessness of the people in 
the face of the foreign invader. Referring to the invasion of India by 
Babar in 1521, the Guru said, 'God had sent the Mughal as an angel 
of death’ against the Lodhis who like dogs had wasted away the pre- 
cious jewel 1 of the country. 'With the bridal procession of sin’, the 
Guru continued, 'he [Babar] issued forth from Kabul and by force 
demanded the hand of the bride 2 of the land : 

Pap ki janj lai Kabulon dhaya, 
zori mange dan ve Lalod 

Guru Nanak’s heart bled to see the pitiable condition of the 
people, and particularly of the womenfolk, of the country during those 
distressful days. And in one of his hymns in Rag Asa he said : 

'They who wore beautiful tresses and had the partings of their 
hair dyed with vermilion, have their locks now shorn with scissors, 
and dust is thrown upon their heads... Broken are their strings 


1. Guru Nanak in Rag Asa I, Asht . II-I, 3, 4, 5. 

2. Tilang I, ghav I, 5-1, 
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of pearls. Wealth and beauty have now become their bane. 
Dishonoured, and with ropes round their necks, they are carried 
away by soldiers. ...When Babar's rule was proclaimed even 
princes went without food. ...Those who had never thought of [the 
name of the Hindu god] Rama are not now allowed to utter [the 
name of the Muslim god] Khuda. ...They are destined to bewail 
their miseries .’ 3 

And then addressing the Almighty Lord, he said : 

Tf a powerful person were to attack another powerful person, 
there shall be no pain in my mind, but if a ferocious lion falls 
upon the herd of cattle, the master should take care of them / 4 5 
But the root cause of the misery of the people, whether at the 
hands of the local tyrants or the outside aggressors, he felt, was their 
disunity born of diversity. He, therefore, sought to bring them 
together both in thought and deed. But this could only be brought 
about if they had a common worship and a common social structure of 
equality and fraternity. He moved about the length and breadth of 
India, and of most of the then known world. He visited the religious 
and political centres of the Hindus, the Muslims and others, and, on 
his return to his country, evolved practically a new synthesis of 
religions, called Sikhism, a discipline of practical, livable life of thought 
and action. The followers of this new Path were not to be a sect of 
dreaming renunciators like so many others roaming about the 
country as mendicants, but a band of servants of humanity with Their 
minds turned to God and their hands , set to work’ — huth ftaon kar kam 
sabh cheet Niranjan nal. He laid the foundations of Sikh congregations, 
called Sangats, where they met in the evenings on equal, social grounds, 
sang the hymns of the Guru and drew inspiration for their day-to-day 
life. 

In social life Guru Nanak was a great leveller. He recognised no 
distinctions of high and low, of the Brahmin and the Sudra, of the rich 
and the poor, and the ruler and the ruled. According to him, the rulers 
were fools and idiots — hnkum karhe murakh gd,wUr*—\i they had not at 
heart the good of the people entrusted to their care. In fact the 'kings 
should be dispensers of equity and justice 1 , he said. 

3. Ibid , Rag Asa I, Asht II-I, 3, 4, 5. 

4. Ibid, Rag Asa I, 39-2. 

5. Basant I, ghar I, Chaupade, 4-3; Sarang hi Var, 7-2. 
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This was, in a nutshell, the background of the organisation set up 
by Guru Nanak for the religious, social and political emancipation of 
his countrymen from the loathsome priesthood and professional tyranny 
of the rulers. 

A detailed itinerary of Guru Nanak’s travels in Maharashtra is 
not available to history, but the fact remains that he did visit this part 
of the country. The Sikh temple known as Nanak-Jhera at Bidar 6 in 
the south-east of Maharashtra is a living monument of the Guru's 
visit to the land of the Marathas. There must have been many more 
places here where Guru Nanak stayed and preached during his travels. 
This may be safely concluded from the geographical situation of Bidar 
in the centre of the inverted South Indian triangle, with Sikh temples 
at Puri 7 on the eastern coast, at Baroach 8 on the north-west of 
Maharashtra and at Pulliamkottai 9 to the north of Rameshwaram in 
the extreme south of India. But as his immediate successors remained 
busy during their short periods of Guruship with more pressing organi- 
sational work at home and in struggles with the Mughals, they could 
not undertake long journeys far away from the Panjab. The link bet- 
ween the Gurus and the Maratha country could not, therefore, remain 
intact, and most of the places consecrated by Guru Nanak’s visits soon 
came to be forgotten. 

The relations, however, became closer with the inclusion of the 
hymns of the well known Maratha saint Namdev in the sacred scrip- 
ture of the Sikhs compiled by the fifth Guru Arjan in 1604 A.D. The 
Sikh scripture, called the Adi Granth , is unique in several respects. It 
is the only religious book which embodies the sayings of its prophets in 
their own words, compiled and edited by one of them. It contains the 
hymns not only of the Sikh Gurus but also of the several Hindu and 
Muslim saints, regardless of their social status. While two of these 
saints were Muslims, several of them were the so-called Sudras and 
untouchables. Of them Kabir was a weaver, Ravidas, a Chamar 
(leather-dresser), and Sadhna, a butcher. The Maratha saint, Namdev 
Was also a Sudra, a calico-printer by profession. 

Born at Narsi Brahmani in the District of Satara in 1270 A.D., 


6. Tara Singh, Pandit, Guy Tirath Sangrah, page 16, No. 32 

7. Ibid , p. 16, No. 25. 

8. Ibid , p. 16, No. 30. 

9. Ibid , p. 16, No. 31. 
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Namdev spent most of his life in his native land at Pandharpur in the 
Sholapur district. Next to Gyaneshwar, he was a most devout pro- 
moter of the Bhakti movement in Maharashtra and *is famous for his 
denunciation of idolatry'. Like most of the other Maratha saints, he 
worshipped God under the name of Vithal, the god of Pandharpur. 
During his north Indian tour of pilgrimage he visited the present 
district of Gurdaspur at the age of fifty-five and stayed for some time 
at Bhattewal and dwelt beside a tank which is still called Namiana in 
his memory. His two Panjabi disciples, Ladha and Jalla, settled 
down with some of their own followers in the villages of Sukhowal and 
Dhariwal. Namdev later on moved to another tank in a lonely forest 
where he hoped to have more leisure for prayer and meditation. But 
his disciples followed him to that place as well and the village of 
Ghuman soon sprang up around his hermitage. It was here that the 
Sikh Sardar Jassa Singh, the head of the Ramgarhia Confederacy, 
raised in the eighteenth century a fine domed cenotaph in memory of 
the saint. And the famous tank of Ghuman was repaired by Mm 
Sada Kaur, the mother-in-law of the great Sikh ruler Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh of the Pan jab. After a few years' stay in the Panjab, 
Namdev returned to Maharashtra and spent the closing years of his 
life at Pandharpur where he died in 1350 A.D. at the ripe age of 
eighty. The Panjabi devotees of Namdev have since maintained a 
regular connection with the Maratha land by an annual pilgrimage to 
the mausoleum of the great saint. But the best and the most indelible 
memory of his is enshrined in the hearts of the Sikhs by his hymns, 
called abhang in Marathi, in the Adi Granth t which has preserved them 
not only for the Sikhs and the followers of Namdev, but has also helped 
spread his message far and wide in the world abroad. 

In 1606 Guru Arjan, the compiler and editor of the Adi Granth 
and the organiser of the Sikhs into a compact body, fell a victim to 
the religious fanaticism and political fury of Emperor Jehangir within 
seven months of his accession to ‘the throne. He was only looking for 
an opportunity to put an end to the religious activities of the Guru, 
wherein he saw a potential danger to the Moghul empire in India. In 
his Memoirs, the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, he writes : 

“In Goindwal, which is situated on the bank of the river Biyah 
(Beas), there was a Hindu named Arjan, in the garb of a Pir and 
Shaikh , so much so that having captivated many simple-hearted 
Hindus, nay even foolish and stupid Muslims, by his ways and 
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manners, he had noised himself about as a religious and worldly 
leader. They called him Guru and from all directions fools and 
fool-worshippers were attracted towards him and expressed full 
faith in him. For three or four generations they had kept this 
shop warm. For years the thought had been presenting itself to 
me that either I should put an end to this false traffic or he should 
be brought into the fold of Islam/' 

The opportunity came to the Emperor when his rebellious son, 
Khusro, crossed the Beas at Goindwal on his way to Lahore and paid 
a visit to the Guru whom he had met previously in the company of his 
grandfather Akbar. Without any enquiry, the Emperor ordered Guru 
Arjan to be put to death with tortures. He himself says : 

“ When this came to the ears of our Majesty, and I fully knew his 
heresies, I ordered that he should be brought into my presence, 
and having handed over his houses, dwelling places and children 
to Murtaza Khan and having confiscated his property, I ordered 
that he should be put to death with tortures /’ 10 
This hastened the transformation of the Sikhs into a militant 
people. So far their movement had devoted itself entirely to religious 
and social uplift by education and persuasion. But with the 
martyrdom of Guru Arjan came a stage when they could no longer 
neglect the development of their physical character. If they were to 
survive and were not to be squeezed out of existence under the pres- 
sure of Mughal imperialism, they must prepare themselves for ‘a 
struggle for existence', thought Guru Hargobind, the sixth Guru. The 
Great Mughal had evidently decided to suppress and smother the 
Sikh movement by ‘putting an end', in his own words, to the acti- 
vities of the Sikh Gurus. He had ordered the chief of the movement, 
the saint and scholar Guru Arjan, to be subjected to Yasa and Siyasat , 
a torturous death. And the Guru had undergone this all cheerfully 
like a true martyr. 

On his accession to the gaddi, Guru Hargobind relegated the 
customary rosary to the treasury and wore a sword in his gridle say- 
ing, “My sell (or rosary) shall be a sword-belt”. Arrayed in martial 
style himself, he ordered his Sikhs to bring offerings of arms and 
horses instead of money. Soon afterwards he laid the foundations of 
the Takht Akal Bunga, commonly called the Akal Takht, in the pre- 

10. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Nawal Kishore, Lucknow, p. 35. 
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cincts of the Darbar Sahib (now known as the Golden Temple) at 
Amritsar in the style of a royal balcony. He was fond of wrestling 
and of riding and hunting, in addition to the propagation of Sikhsim. 
He thus became a warrior-saint and a saint-warrior. And on one 
occassion, when his tutor Bhai Buddha, on seeing him in military 

harness, mildly remonstrated with him, the young Guru replied, “ 

In the Guru's house religion and worldly enjoyment shall be combined 
— the cauldron to supply the poor and needy and the scimitar to smite 
the oppressors.” 

Encouraged by Guru Hargobind's precept and example, hundreds 
of adventurous Sikh youngmen gathered round him and offered to die 
for their religion. Emperor Jahangir was alarmed to hear of the 
Guru's preparations and sent him as a state-prisoner to the fort of 
Gwalior. He was, however, released after some time at the interces- 
sion of a Muslim faqir, Mian Mir. 

Some time after the death of Jahangir, Guru Hargobind found 
himself in armed conflict with the armies of t.he Imperial agents in 
the Pan jab with varying results. He was then a full-fledged general. 
A contemporary writer, who knew the Guru fairly well, tells us in his 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib : 

“The Guru had seven hundred horses in his stables and three 
hundred cavaliers, and sixty artillery-men were always in his 
service. Of these, a number lived by trade, service and [other] 
occupations. Every one who absconded from any place sought 
his protection.” 

Traditional religionists and Sadhus found it difficult to reconcile 
the two seemingly opposite phases of Guru Hargobind's life. The 
apparent irreconcilability became the subject of a very interesting talk 
between Guru Hargobind and the great Maratha saint, Samrath 
Ramdas when the two met at Srinagar (Garhwal) in about 1634. 

The following anecdote appears in the thirty ninth Sakhl of the 
Panjah Sakhian , a Punjabi work of the early eighteenth century : 

“Once the Guru was staying in Kashmir [Srinagar in Garhwal.] 
There came a Sadhu to see him. He was a Deccani, Ramdas by 
name. Riding a horse, the Guru had returned from a hunt. Many 
Sikhs were there with him. He asked him, T had heard that you 


11. Macauliffe’s, Sikh Religion, iv, 4. 
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occupied the gaddi of Guru Nanak. Guru Nanak was a tyagi 
Sadhu , a saint who had renounced the world. You are wearing 
arms and keeping an army and horses. You allow yourself to be 
called Sacha Padshah — a True King. What sort of a Sadhu are 
you ?' Guru Hargobind said : "Internally a hermit, and externally 
a prince; arms mean protection for the poor and destruction for 
the tyrant. Baba Nanak had not renounced the world but had 
renounced Maya, the self and ego/ Ramdas was pleased [to hear 
this] and said, 'This appeals to my mind/ ” 

This Deccani saint was the well known Samarth Ramdas, the 
religious preceptor of Chhatrapati Shivaji. The words of Guru Har- 
gobind touched his inner chords. His spontaneous reaction that 'This 
appeals to my mind’ is indicative of the sympathetic response of his 
mind. It seems to have been brought home to him that spiritual life 
could be reconciled with temporal life without in any way jeopardising 
the saintliness of the person. He found in the words of the Guru an 
expression of his own inner spirit. His own people, the Marathas, 
were not dissimilar in physical set-up and mental attitude to those of 
the Panjab. Both were children of the renaissance in India. The 
infusion of a similar spirit in the Marathas as well, Samarth Ramdas 
seems to have visualised, would raise them to their full stature and 
enable them in collaboration with the Sikhs from the north to squeeze 
out the intolerant Mughals. 

Hanumant Swami in his Shri Samarthanchi Bakhar, p. 22-23, how- 
ever, gives a different account of the talk between the two saints. 
Having been satisfied with the replies of Swami Ramdas, the Sikh Guru 
is said to have asked for Anugrah (translated as grace, Guru-mantra or 
initiation). Ramdas told the Guru in reply that he had already been 
initiated, that there was no difference between the two Guru-mantras 
and that, if he desired, he might worship Shri Rama . On the insistence 
of the Guru, however, Swami Ramdas is said to have given him an 
ochre-coloured garment and a rosary. 

Guru Hargobind's asking for Anugrah (if translated as Guru- 
mantra) from Ramdas Swami is, however, not probable. He was him- 
self the head of the Sikh religion with lakhs of followers and he conti- 
nued in that position up to his death in 1645. As for the ochre- 
coloured garment and rosary, they may be taken as tokens of friendly 
feelings of Samrath Ramdas for the warrior Guru of the Sikhs. 
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How we wish these historical relics had remained intact up to the 
present day to perpetuate the sweet memory of the close relationship 
between the two militant saints of India and to serve as living connect- 
ing links between the two martial races of the country. 

On his return to the Maharashtra, Ramdas ‘established a chain of 
monasteries throughout the land where physical education was imparted 
with special attention to the formation of physical strength and 
character/ He found in Shivaji a promising Maratha chief imbued 
with religious spirit and dedicated to the emancipation of his people 
from the Mughal rule. He admired the zeal of the Maratha hero for 
political power, and, in due course, threw the weight of his own saintly 
character on his side The combination of the political power of 
Shivaji and the spiritual persuasion of Ramdas and some other 
Maratha saints at last resulted in the establishment of Maratha power 
which played a very prominent part in the freedom of the country from 
the galling yoke of Mughal tyranny. 

The last of the Gurus in the chain of these relations was the 
tenth Guru Gobind Singh who completed the process of Sikh 
evolution in the Khalsa and created a new people of them, not only 
in their external form but also in their discipline and outlook of life. 
Born at Patna in Bihar in 1666, he spent most of his life in the 
Shivalik hills of the Panjab. He was only a child of nine when his 
father Guru Tegh Bahadur was executed in 1675 at Delhi under the 
orders of Emperor Aurangzeb. The Hindu Hill chiefs made a common 
cause with the Mughals in the suppression of the Sikhs, and Guru 
Gobind Singh had to fight as many as fourteen battles in self-defence 
and for self-preservation. After the death of Aurangzeb, his son and 
successor Emperor Bahadur Shah, however, entered into friendly 
relations with the Guru who accompanied him to the Deccan in pur- 
. suance of negotiations for a peaceful solution of Mughal-Sikh problems. 
But before these negotiations could come to a successful conclusion, 
the Guru was fatally stabbed at Nander by a Pathan from the north. 
He died there on October 7, 1708. But his death has left a historical 
mark on the land of the Marathas. It has planted a permanent centre 
of Sikh pilgrimage on the eastern boundary of Maharashtra and has 
since helped maintain an everlasting contact between the north and 
the south — the Panjab and the Maharashtra. 

At Nander the Guru had also reclaimed a North-Indian sadhu , 
Madho Das, domiciled in Maharashtra, from the path of Vairag to that 
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of militant Sikhism. During his visit to the Vairagi’s hermitage on 
September 3, 1708, he clearly perceived what was yet vital in the 
youthful ascetic and he relumed it with Promethean fire. Madho Das 
was formally baptised into a Khalsa of the Guru under the new name 
of Banda Singh and was commissioned to the Panjab to lead the Sikhs 
in a campaign of liberation. How wonderfully well did he succeed in 
1710 in laying the foundation of the first Sikh kingdom, and of the 
fiscal and social reforms of far-reaching consequences, and how smil- 
ingly did he and his eight hundred companions lay down their lives in 
in March-June, 1716, at the altar of the Sikh faith, has been narrated 
at some length in the Life of Banda Singh Bahadur. 

For some forty years after the massacre of Banda Singh and his 
Sikh companions at Delhi, the history of the Sikhs is full of a life and 
death struggle against the tyranny of the central and provincial 
governments of the Mughals. During his march against Banda Singh 
in 1710, Emperor Bahadur Shah (1707-12) had issued a farman on 
December 10, to his faujdars to kill the Sikhs at sight wherever found — 
Nanak-prastan ra har ja kih bayaband, ba-qatl rasanand. This was 
repeated by Emperor Farrukh Siyar (1713-1719). "A royal edict”, says 
Syad Muhammad Latif in his History of the Panjab, p. 188, "was issued 
to put all who professed the religion of Nanak to the sword and a 
money reward was offered for the head of every Sikh. The irritated 
Mahomedans gave them no quarter and wherever a Sikh was found, he 
was butchered unmercifully” (Cf, Miftah-ut-Twarikh, 398). Encouraged 
by these orders and by the whole-sale massacre of about eight hundred 
Sikhs at Delhi, the provincial governor, Abd-us-Samad Khan Diler-i - 
Jang (1716-26), let loose his hounds of tyranny to trace and hunt out 
the Sikhs from their villages. With his transfer to Multan in 1726, his 
youthful son and successor Nawab Zakariya Khan Bahadur took over 
the administration of the province with much greater zeal and determi- 
nation "to exterminate the whole nation of the Sikhs”. Moving military 
columns sent out from the provincial headquarters at Lahore scoured 
the land in search and pursuit of the Sikhs and in hundreds and 
thousands "they were daily brought in chains and executed in the 
streets of Lahore” [Latif, p. 193]. 

It was during the governorship of Zakariya Khan that Nadir Shah 
of Iran invaded India in 1738, sacked the imperial capital of Delhi, 
plundered the royal treasure and returned to his country in 1739 laden 
with the riches of India. Driven away from their homes and hearths 
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in the plains some of the Sikhs had taken shelter in the Shivalik hills. 
Finding Nadir Shah within their reach, the Sikhs pounced upon his 
army and relieved him of much of his booty. Astonished and irritated 
at this affront, the great Persian conqueror called a halt at Lahore and 
enquired of Zakariya Khan about the whereabouts of the people who 
had dared to rob the conqueror of Delhi. "They are a group of fakirs 
who visit their Guru's tank [at Amritsar] twice a year and bathing in 
it disappear", replied Zakariya. "But where do they live ?” asked Nadir 
Shah. "Their homes are their saddles," was the reply. "Take care, then," 
the Persian Emperor warned him, "the day is not distant when these 
rebels will take possession of the country." This remark cut Zakariya 
Khan to the quick and he resolved to launch an all out campaign 
against the Sikhs. The previous orders were repeated with much 
greater emphasis and rewards were offered for the capture and destruc- 
tion of the Sikhs. 

Zakariya died on July 1, 1745, and was succeeded to the governor- 
ship of Lahore by his son Yahiya Khan. "The governor Yahiya Khan," 
says Syad Muhammad Latif, "now issued a proclamation for a general 
massacre of all Sikhs, wherever they could be found. Death was to be 
the punishment of all persons who invoked the name of Guru Gobind 
and a reward was offered for the heads of Sikhs. Thousands were put 
to death daily and their heads were brought before the subadar of 
Lahore for the reward" [History of the Panjab , p. 213]. A huge army 
under the personal command of Yahiya Khan and his diwan Lakhpat 
Rai marched against the Sikhs in May, 1746, and some ten thousand 
of them were estimated to have been killed in a few days. This holo- 
caust is known in Sikh history as the first Ghalughara (bloody carnage). 

After the first Indian invasion of Ahmad Shah Durrani in January 
1748, and the battle of Manupur (mid-march), Mir Muin-ul-Mulkj 
popularly known as Mir Mannu, was appointed the governor of 
Lahore. He is known as the worst persecutor and "an irreconcilable 
foe of the Sikhs, determined to extirpate the nation." At times he 
personally rode out for the Shikar or hunt of the Sikhs and brought in 
a large bag of them. Under his orders "hundreds of Sikhs were 
brought daily to Lahore and butchered at the Nakhas y or Shahidganj , 
outside the Delhi Gate, in sight of multitudes of spectators" [Latif, 
Punjab, 221]. Finding the homes of Sikhs depleted of men, their women 
and children were seized and brought to Lahore. The dark and 
narrow dungeons where they were imprisoned, starved and tortured 
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and where little babes were cut to pieces 1 and thrown into' the laps of 
their mothers can still be seen in the Gurdwara Shahidganj in the 
Landa Bazar, Lahore. 

But all this persecution failed to produce any depressing effect 
upon the Sikhs. On the other hand it steeled their power of resistence 
for ultimate victory. There was not a single instance throughout this 
dreadful period of a Sikh abjuring his faith to save his life. To them 
the Mughal raj was then a passing show and they made light of Mir 
Mannu's hunting expeditions against themselves as is apparent from 
the following song of Sikh bravado coming from those days : 

Mannu asadi datri, 
asin Mannu de soe, 

Jion jion Mannu wadh-da 
Asm dun sawae hoe. 

(Mannu is our sickle and we are a crop for him to mow; 

the more he cuts us the more we grow.) 

It was in the midst of one of his shikars of the Sikhs that the 
hunter Mannu was brought down by the mightier hunter, Death, on 
November 2, 1753; his horse shied at the sound of a return volley of 
the Sikhs and threw him off his seat. Before he fell to the ground, his 
foot got entrangled in the stirrup and he was dragged along the earth 
to fatal unconsciousness. 

With Mir Mannu's death on November 4, there was a sigh of relief 
lor the Sikhs. But they had yet to contend with a more relentless and 
dangerous foe in Ahmad Shah Durrani who had by this time led three 
invasions into India and had humbled the pride and power of Mir 
Mannu of Lahore and of Emperor Ahmad Shah of Delhi. The main 
object of the Afghan's inroads was to chop off as large a piece of the 
Panjab as possible and to annex it to his Central Asian empire. In 
this he had succeeded to a great extent by defeating Mir Mannu and 
reducing him to a vassal of his during the third invasion (November, 
1751-April, 1752). 

By the treaty of Lahore concluded between Ahmad Shah Durrani 
and Muin ml-Mulk (Mir Mannu) in March 1752, it had been agreed : 

(i) that the provinces of Lahore and Multan were to be consider- 
ed as annexed to the Afghan empire of Ahmad Shah Durrani; 

(ii) that Muin-ul-Mulk would as usual remain the governor of 
these provinces on behalf of the Shah; and 
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(iii) that the internal administration of the province was in no 
way to be interfered with, only the surplus revenue was 
henceforth to be sent to the Afghan Emperor and the final 
orders in the highest questions were to be taken from him. 

During the fourth Indian invasion of Ahmad Shah Durrani 
(November 1756 to April 1757), the Mughal empire lay prostrate at his 
feet. Emperor Alamgir II was helpless and he retained his crown only 
as a gift from the invader who entered the royal fort as a 
conqueror, sacked the royal palaces and the city of Delhi for gold 
and silver, struck coins in his own name, carried away two royal 
princesses — one married to himself and another to his son Timur — 
with sixteen other ladies from the Delhi harem, in addition to some 
four hundred maid-servants dragged away with their mistresses. 
Ahmad Shah’s booty of this invasion has been valued at three to 
twelve karors of rupees loaded on twenty eight thousand elephants, 
camels, mules, bullocks, and carts. But above everything else was his 
possession of the entire country to the north and north-west of Delhi 
with his son Timur installed as his Viceroy at Lahore. 

This meant the establishment of the Afghan kingdom in the 
Panjab. 

Adina Beg Khan was then the leading most chief in the country. 
He found in the then confused state of affairs a chance for his own 
rise. The Sikhs were his friends and with their active co-operation he 
had defeated the attacks of the Afghan generals Sarfraz Khan and 
Murad Khan in the Jullundur Doab. But the Sikhs had their own 
aspirations and could not always be expected to fight his battles. They 
had not yet forgotten the days of their independent rule under Banda 
Singh and they eagerly looked forward to the day when Raj Karega 
Khalsa yaqi rahe na koe — ‘The Khalsa shall rule and no refractory ruler 
shall subsist.’ Fertile in imagination and political sagacity, Adina Beg 
Khan, therefore, tapped a more fruitful source and opened negotiations 
with the Marathas. 

Balaji Rao Peshwa’s brother,. Raghunath Rao, was then in Delhi. 
He readily accepted the invitation of Adina Beg Khan to march into 
the Panjab accepting a lakh of rupees a day when his army would be 
marching and fifty thousand when it halted. Accompanied by Malhar 
Rao, he left Delhi for the Panjab on October 22, 1757. On his way he 
halted at Kunjpura and accepted the submission of its commandant 
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Najabat Khan in February 1758. He then pushed on to the north and 
passing through Ambala, Mughal-di-Serai, Rajpura and Serai Banjara, 
Raghunath Rao and his Maratha army arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Sirhind on March 8-9, 1758. Here Adina Beg Khan and his Sikh 
allies joined the Marathas. 

This was the first political contact of the Marathas and the Sikhs, 
who, in the words of G.S. Sardesai, "had been bitter enemies of the 
Pathans of the trans-frontier regions and who had the ambition of 
creating an independent Panjab as their motherland/ 1 The very sight 
of Sirhind infuriated the Sikhs. They had for long been looking for 
an opportunity to sack the accursed town. It was here that the young 
sons of Guru Gobind Singh had been bricked up alive and butchered 
to death. They had, therefore, taken a promise from Adina Beg that 
they would be the first to enter the town and sack it. The fortifica- 
tions raised by its governor, Abdus Samad Khan, could not for long 
stand and the town fell to the Sikhs on March 21, 1758. The Marathas 
were the next to plunder it and on the third day people from the 
neighbouring villages also rushed in and carried away whatever they 
could lay their hands on. 

The Marathas were naturally jealous of the Sikhs who had had the 
lion's share in the loot of Sirhind. A small skirmish also took place 
between the two but peace was soon brought about by Adina Beg. It 
was then agreed that to avoid any collision between the two warrior 
peoples, the Sikhs, about fifteen thousand in number, should always 
keep two stages ahead of the Maratha army in their march upon 
Lahore \Tarikh-i-Imad-ul-Mulk , 379-80; Prachin Panth Prakash, 423-24]. 

At Sirhind Raghunath Rao discussed the question whether he 
should proceed to Lahore or turn back, leaving the Panjab to the 
Sikhs who were then measuring swords with the Afghans to rescue it 
from their usurpation. As the Emperor, his wazir Ghazi-ud-Din 
Imad-ul-Mulk and Adina Beg pressed upon him to push on to the 
north, he willy-nilly agreed to it. 

Lahore was then in the possession of Timur Shah with Sardar 
Jahan Khan as his deputy and commander of the Afghan army 
stationed there. Hearing of the Sikhs and the Marathas marching 
northwards, Jahan Khan moved to the town of Jalalabad on the Beas 
to bar their passage. But to his great surprise he found that they had 
already crossed into the Jullundur Doab at another point and were 
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moving up by a different route. He, therefore, hurried back to Lahore 
and found safety in the only alternative of flying away to Afghanistan 
along with the prince before the arrival of the allied forces. 

On their arrival at Amritsar on or about the Baisakhi day, April 
10, 1758, the Marathas paid a reverential visit to the Sikh temple 
where they were received by the Sikh Sardars with all the honour and 
hospitality due to friendly pilgrims [Ali-ud-Din, Ibrat Nama, i. 220). 

On or about the 20th of April, the Sikhs and Marathas occupied 
Lahore and pursued the flying Afghans up to the east bank of the 
Chenab. The river was then in flood and was not fordable. The main 
armies could not, therefore, cross it. The contemporary Khazana-i - 
Amir a, p. 101, followed by Jam-i-Jahan Numa, p. 120, says that the 
advance guards of the enemy pursued the Afghans as far as the bank 
of the river Jhelum. This evidently refers only to some detached 
parties and not to the main armies. Later on, however, Maratha 
detachments went as far as the Indus, some of them under Tukoji 
Holkar, Narsoji Pandit andSabaji Patil penetrating into the Peshawar 
territories. 

The Sikh Sardars who took part in this campaign with ten to 
fifteen thousand horse were Charhat Singh Sukkarchakkia, Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, Tara Singh Ghaiba, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Hari Singh, 
Lehna Singh, Guijar Singh and Jhanda Singh Bhangi. The Afghan 
captives were carried to Amritsar where they were made to clean the 
sacred tank which Ahmad Shah and Jahan Khan had desecrated and 
filled up with rubbish on their way back to Afghanistan in May 1757. 

Raghunath Rao stayed at Lahore for less than a month. He soon 
realised that it was not possible to hold the Pan jab with a Deccani 
garrison in the face of the rising power of the Sikhs who were issuing 
out of their hill recesses and spreading over the country in all direc- 
tions, with daily additions to their fold and ranks from amongst the 
Jat peasants who predominated in the rural population. The financial 
position of the central Maratha government at Poona at this time was 
also not strong enough to maintain their garrisons in the distant parts 
of the Panjab. Moreover, the Deccanis, born and brought up in the 
cold climate of Poona and its neighbourhood, would find it difficult to 
stand the rigours of the burning heat and freezing cold of the Panjab. 
Raghunath, therefore, made over this dangerous frontier land to Adina 
Beg Khan for an annual tribute of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. Adina 
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Beg Khan, on his part, appointed Mirza Jan Khan as his deputy at 
Lahore and fixed his own headquarters in the Jullundur Doab as usual. 
While Jankoji Shinde was detailed for duty towards the Indus, Ramji 
and Shamji were sent to Multan. Shinde was, however, soon called 
back. This done, Raghunath Rao left Lahore on May 10, 1758. 

Adina Beg lived to enjoy the governorship of the Panjab for only 
four months after the return of Raghunath Rao and died on or about 
the 15th of September, 1758. Mirza Jan Khan was then recognized as 
the Governor of Lahore. Early in October Antaji Manakeshwar gained 
an upper hand in the Mughal capital at Delhi and deputed his compa- 
nions Tukoji Holkar and Narsoji Pandit to Lahore. From there they 
pushed on to beyond the Indus, evidently to keep in check the Gakkhars 
and Afghans, and we find Tukoji at Peshawar in November, 1758. In 
the middle of the month, however, he had come back at the call of 
Mirza Jan Khan. 

Towards the end of December when Raghunath Rao and Malhar 
Rao Holkar were returning from Delhi to the Deccan, the Mughal 
Prime Minister, Imad-ul-Mulk, prevailed upon the Marathas with an 
offer to pay seven or eight lakhs of rupees to march to the Panjab to 
maintain peace and order there. According to an agreement concluded 
between the Wazir and Janko Shinde on January 31, 1759, the latter 
left for the Panjab on February 1, and arrived at Machhiwara on the 
southern bank of the Satluj in March. Here he was met by the 
members of Adina Beg's family and some residents of the Jullundur 
Doab who paid him some money. Jankoji seems to have sent Sabaji 
Patil in advance to Lahore, and as he found that the Sikhs were then 
virtually in possession of Lahore and its neighbourhood with huge 
forces at their disposal, Jankoji decided not to cross the Satluj. Sabaji 
was, however, allowed to stay on there. 

By the middle of August 1759, Ahmad Shah Durrani became free 
from his entanglements in Beluchistan, and towards the end of that 
month he despatched a force to the Panjab under the command of 
Sardar Jahan Khan who was worsted by Sabaji Patil. Irritated by the 
defeat of his commander-in-chief and by the earlier failures of Nur-ud- 
Din Bamezei's expedition to the Panjab, the Shah made up his mind 
in October£l759, to invade India for the fifth time to re-establish his 
prestige and dominions in the Panjab lost by the flight of his son 
Timur Shah. He had also been receiving petitions for help from his 
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Indian agent, Najib-ud-Daula Ruhila, who had been driven away from 
Delhi by the Marathas. Rajas Madho Singh of Jaipur and Bijai Singh 
of Marwar also invited him for protection against the Marathas. Empe- 
ror Alamgir II had also written to the Shah to rescue him from the 
. yoke of his cruel minister Imad-ul-Mulk (The Emperor was murdered 
by him on November 29, 1759). 

Despatching Jahan Khan in advance, Ahmad Shah descended upon 
India in October 1759. The Marathas could offer no appreciable 
resistance to the invaders and Sabaji Patil fled to Delhi. The Sikhs, 
however, gave a better account of themselves and in a battle fought 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore inflicted upon the Afghans a heavy 
loss of as many as two thousand men, and Jahan Khan was wounded. 
The Shah was, however, successful in re-establishing his power at 
Lahore with Haji Karimdad Khan as its governor. He then pushed on 
southwards and brushing aside the opposition of Dattaji at Taraori 
near Thanesar on December 24th, 1759, and defeating and killing him 
at Barari ghat on January 9, 1760, he became the undisputed master 
of Delhi. But it had never been his intention to take possession of the 
throne of India either for himself or for his son. He, therefore, allowed 
the new puppet Emperor Shah Jahan II to continue in the fort and 
later recognized and supported Shah Alam II as the Emperor of 
India. 

In addition to his expeditions against the Jats and negotiations 
with Shuja-ud-DauJa of Awadh, the Bangash Afghans and the Rajputs, 
Ahmad Shah’s activities during the year 1760 were almost a game of 
hide and seek with the Marathas till they came face to face on the his- 
toric battle-field of Panipat (November~December,1760). Here the Shah 
blockaded the Marathas from all sides and cut off their supplies of 
food and fodder. The southward road to Delhi was the first to be 
closed. The Kunjpura grain stores had been captured by Diler Khan 
Ruhila, while the town of Panipat had no laid up stores of grains. 
The Marathas were thus being reduced to the point of starvation. 
Their only hope at this critical moment lay in Sardar Ala Singh of 
Patiala who supplied them with cart-loads of provisions from the 
north-west. This, however, could not help the Marathas for long and, 
in despair, Sadashiv sued for peace. But the negotiations were not 
successful and the disastrous battle of Panipat was fought on January 
14, 1761, resulting in the defeat of the Marathas. 
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The Shah, as we know, had no intentions of staying in the country. 
He, therefore, established Prince Jawan Bakht in the citadel of Delhi 
and desired his father, Emperor Shah Alam II, then at Patna, to 
return to his capital and occupy the throne of his ancestors. He then 
returned to Afghanistan, leaving Delhi on the 20th of March, 1761. 

No sooner did the Shah enter the Panjab than the Sikhs, as usual, 
began to harass him during his march. Under the command of Sardar 
Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, they surprised the Afghans at the ferry of 
Goindwal, on the Beas, and rescued from their clutches as many as 
two thousand and two hundred women captives and restored them to 
their homes. On his arrival at Lahore, the Shah sent out a few expedi- 
tions against the Sikhs, but as he was encumbered with heavy baggage 
and booty and wished to return home before the summer set in, he 
could not take any effective measures against them [Kanhaiya Lai, 
Tarikh-i-Panjab , 102-03]. His sixth invasion, however, was exclusively 
directed against the Sikhs and they suffered a loss of over ten thousand 
lives at his hands on Raj jab 11, 1175 H., the 5th February, 1762. This 
great holocaust is known in the history of the Sikhs as Ghalughara . Ala 
Singh's town of Barnala was stormed and sacked on or about the 7th 
February and the holy temple of the Sikhs, the Harmandar at Amrit- 
sar, was blown up with gun-powder on April 10, the Baisakhi day, and 
its sacred tank was defiled with the blood and bones of men and cows 
killed there. [Khazana-i-Amira, 114; Ahmad Shah Durrani , 277-82 .] 

All this, however, failed to make any depressing effect upon the 
Sikhs. It rather stirred them to quick retaliation. In less than a month 
of the desecration of Amritsar temple, while the Shah was still at 
Lahore, the Sikhs were up in arms against the Afghan governor of 
Sirhind and defeated him in a pitched battle at Harnaulgarh, 15 kos 
from Sirhind (Baisakh, Saka 1684, April, 1762). [Raj wade, vi, 384, 
p. 453; Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire , ii, 490.] 

In the next two years the Sikhs expanded their power in all 
directions and on the third anniversary of the battle of Panipat, 
January 14, 1764, they finally occupied Sirhind and rolled off the 
Afghan power from the cis-Satluj territories. Lahore was conquered in 
April 1765, and thus the Sikhs became the masters of the Panjab, 
which under Ranjit Singh (1799-1839) became an independent 
sovereign state. 
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These successes of the Sikhs enhanced their prestige far and wide 
and they became a power to be reckoned with and approached for 
assistance by powers outside the Pan jab. Suraj Mall, the Jat Raja of 
Bharatpur, was killed on December 25, 1763, in an action against 
Najib-ud-Daula Ruhila, the Indian agent and protege of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani. Najib might have then followed up his victory by invading 
the Jat kingdom. But he returned home to Najibabad, evidently, to 
prepare for retaliatory action by the infuriated Jats. While Jawahir 
Singh, son of Suraj Mall, was busy with the mourning rites, his Sikh 
sympathisers from the Panjab condoled with him by attacking the 
territories of his enemy. Forty thousand of them crossed the Jamuna in 
February 1764 and took Saharanpur on the 20th. Najib-ud-Daula could 
not face them in the field of battle. He knew that only the previous 
month the Khalsa had killed the Afghan governor Zain Khan of Sir- 
hind (January 14) and had become the masters of the cis-Satluj Pan- 
jab. He, therefore, hurried to the scene and paid to the Sikh Sardars a 
sum of eleven lakhs of rupees. This not only humbled the proud 
Ruhila and added to the prestige of the Khalsa but also upset Najib’s 
plans against the Jats. “Thus", in the words of a contemporary 
Marathi letter (SPD, xxix, 55) of April 1764, “the Sikhs have done 
a great good to the Jat and saved his kingdom."' 

Jawahir Singh, however, was not satisfied till he had wreaked his 
vengeance upon Najib. He sought the assistance of the Sikhs and the 
Marathas. Fifteen thousand Sikhs joined his force (end of October 1764) 
against Delhi where the Ruhila was pushed back and driven into the 
city which surrendered on February 5, 1765. To shatter the prospects 
of relief going to Najib from the north, another force of the Sikhs 
crossed the Jamuna and ravaged Saharanpur and his other possessions 
[Qanungo, History of the Jats, 1761]. Relations between the Maratha 
Sardar Malhar Rao Holkar and Jawahir Singh Jat had become 
strained soon after the Delhi expedition. Malhar Rao, says Qanungo, 
“had made a fool of the Jat by taking his money and at the same time 
baffling his object." Hence, Jawahir Singh refused to pay the balance 
due to him. Malhar Rao, therefore, joined Nahar Singh, Jawahir 
Singh's brother, and sent his troops to support him in his claim to 
the Raj of Bharatpur. The Sikhs, however, stood by the rightful heir, 
Jawahir Singh, and helped him defeat the Maratha garrison of Nahar 
Singh’s fort of Dhaulpur and capture it. This ended the strife between 
the Jat brothers. Nahar Singh, soon abandoned by Malhar whom he had 
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called his god-father, ended his life in despair by swallowing poison 
[History of the Jats, 185-877- At this time came the news of the seventh 
invasion of Ahmad Shah Durrani (November 1764-March 1765). The 
Sikh Sardars had, therefore, to rush back home for the defence of the 
Panjab and they were eminently successful in this. Discouraged by 
the stubborn resistance of the Sikhs, the Shah returned to Afghanistan 
(end of March 1765), never to be able to hold the possession of the 
capital of Lahore which the Sikhs permanently occupied on April 
16, 1765. 

In the winter of 1765-66 (December-March) a force of twenty-five 
thousand Sikhs helped Jawahir Singh in his campaign against the 
Rajput kingdom of Jaipur. As the combined strength of the Jats and 
the Sikhs appeared to be overwhelming, the Jaipur chief Madho Singh 
appealed to the Maratha Sardar Malhar Rao Holkar to come to his 
aid. In the battle of March 13-14, 1766, Jawahir Singh and his Sikh 
friends gained a signal victory over Madho Singh and his Maratha 
allies. But the Jat soon patched up a truce with the Rajput and the 
Sikhs receiving the promised amount returned to the Panjab. They 
again went to his help in the beginning of 1768 and in the last battle 
of a life-long struggle fought at Kama on February 29, turned the 
tables upon Madho Singh. The tension between the two, however, 
ended with their deaths — Madho Singh on March 6, 1768, and Jawahir 
Singh in July [Qanungo,, Jats , 216-18; Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal 
Empire, ii, 479-80]. 

By the close of the year 1767, the Afghan power in the Panjab was 
completely shattered and there was no hope left of its revival, with the 
result that Ahmad Shah's Indian agent, Najib-ud-Daula, felt very 
much dejected and made up his mind to withdraw himself from the 
Imperial entanglements. To begin with, in February 1768, he tendered 
his resignation as the guardian of the “Delhi palace and royal family 
within it, when faced with the irrepressible and ever-increasing Sikh 
forces." ‘This development", says Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Fall of 
the Mughal Empire, ii, 549, “threw [Emperor] Shah Alam into the 
greatest perprexity: who would guard his mother and Heir in the city 
after the withdrawal of Najib ? And if he recalled all his family 
from Delhi, the Sikhs, who were now officially masters of Sirhind and 
practically supreme over Hariana and the upper Doab, would take 
unopposed possession of the capital and it would be impossible for 
Shah Alam to recover it from their strong hands. The holder of the 
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capital was naturally in the position of a king-maker. What was there 
to prevent the Sikh lords of Delhi from crowning a puppet from 
amongst the swarm of beggarly vagrant Shahzadas and under cover of 
his legal authority conquering the empire for themselves ?" 

But the Sikhs, evidently, had no such plans. In fact, on the other 
hand, Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia had invited Emperor Shah Alam 
in January 1768 to come to Delhi, "assuring him that the whole 
empire would again be united and restored to him.” The Emperor had 
also received similar letters from some other Sikh Sardars as well. He, 
therefore, desired Sardar Jassa Singh to associate all the Sardars 
together” to form a binding confederacy and to send a joint letter to 
him promising to escort him to Delhi [Calender of Persian Correspon- 
dence , ii 849, pp. 240-41; cf. Sarkar, ii. 550J. What came out of it is 
not known. Perhaps, the Sikh Sardars had written their letters to the 
Emperor in view of a joint project suggested by a Maratha agent on 
November 1, 1767, for the Emperor to be escorted to Delhi by the 
English, the Marathas, the Rajputs and the Ruhilas, in concert. There 
were lengthy negotiations between the parties but without any tangible 
results. 

Heart-broken and dispirited in his inability to face the Sikhs who 
had freed and snatched the Panjab from his mighty Afghan patron, 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, and had frustrated his ambitions, and shattered 
in health with a heavy strain of military campaigns, Najib-ud-Daulah 
ultimately decided to retire from active politics altogather. Having 
had his turban tied on the head of his son and heir-apparent Zabita 
Khan, he advised him : "...You are free to settle the affairs of the 
Sikhs either by peace or by war at your discretion without consulting 
anybody” [Rashid, Nurud Din, Najib -ul-Daulah, 125]. The young 
Ruhila then decided to have peace with the Sikhs. He entered into a 
pact with them at Luhari and Jalalabad and, in consultation with his 
Maratha god-father Tukoji Holkar, invited them for help against the 
impending attack from the imperial agents. This afforded to Najib the 
much needed respite to attend to his domestic affairs. The news of the 
coming of the Marathas to the north, however, drove the restless Najib 
out of his retirement and set him to smooth the way for his son with a 
friendly alliance with the southerners. This done, Najib-ud-Daulah died 
on October 31, 1770, entrusting his son to the care of Tukoji Holkar. 

Emperor Shah Alam II had been living for a long time at Allaha- 
bad under the protection of the East India Company. The death of 
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Najib decided the course of future events for him. Now or 
never must he take firmer steps for holding the capital of Delhi. 
Zabita Khan, the Emperor felt, was not strong enough to stand against 
the Sikhs if they decided to attack the capital. And as the English, 
the Rajputs and Shuj a-ud-Daula, the so-called first minister of the 
empire, were not very enthusiastic to escort him to Delhi, he entered 
into negotiations with the Marathas in November 1770. These having 
been successfully concluded in March of the following year, Shah Alam 
left Allahabad on April 13, 1771, and arrived at Delhi on January 6, 
1772. 

As the Maratha Sardars seldom agreed with one another, it was 
feared that those hostile to Holkar might attack Zabita Khan. He, 
therefore, requested Sardar Jassa Singh and others to come to his help. 
This was the time (November, 1771) when Emperor Shah Alam was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Farrukhabad and was trying to 
placate Mahadji Sindhia for his own safe return to Delhi. The latter 
had an audience of the Emperor on November 18 and laid his head at 
the feet of His Majesty who clasped him to his bosom. This was not to 
the liking of Tukoji. He wished to place Zabita in possession of Delhi 
and restore him, for a consideration of fifteen lakhs of rupees, to the 
position once held by his father and, at the same time, to baffle the 
plans of Mahadji Sindhia and the Emperor. But in this he did not 
succeed and Shah Alam entered the fort of Delhi without any opposi- 
tion. 

The Mughals in Delhi and their occasional friends and allies were 
a great stumbling block in the way of Sikh expansion to the south. 
The Sikhs had successfully turned out the Afghan usurpers from the 
Panjab. The dread of the Ruhilas had died. In fact, Zabita Khan, son 
of Najib, had at one time to seek their protection and live on their 
bounty for many months. He became a Sikh and was actually baptised 
as Dharm Singh. In September 1778 the imperialists tried to win over 
the Sikhs and presented to the Sikh Sardars robes of honour on 
September 29 in the name of the Emperor and connived at their 
demolishing on Dussehra day (October 1) a mosque raised at the Guru's 
bangla (now known as Bangla Sahib Gurdwara) near Rikab Ganj. 
Abdul Ahad Khan and Prince Farkhanda Bakht's attempt to subjugate 
the Malwa Sikhs and their campaign against Patiala had miserably failed 
in October 1779. Mirza Shah's campaign (1780-81) had fared no better. 
Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind was recognised as the ruler of the Jind area 
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with the title of Maharaja (July 12, 1781), and the other Sikhs were 
allowed to retain the areas they had conquered. 

Mirza Najaf Khan's death on April 6, 1782, threw Delhi into utter 
bewilderment. The struggle for power between Afrasiyab Khan and 
Muhammad Shah (April-November, 1782) worsened the situation. The 
events moved fast. Shah was murdered by Muhammad Beg Hamadani 
on September 23, 1783, and his successor Afrasiyab Khan was assassi- 
nated on November 2, 1784, by Zain-ul- Abidin. Emperor Shah Alam 
was now forced by circumstances to seek the protection of Mahadji 
Sindbia (mid-November) and to appoint him on December 3, 1784, 
Regent Plenipotentiary, V akll-i-Mutliq, to dominate the politics of 
northern India for a decade to come. 

During the chaos and confusion in Delhi politics, following the 
death of Mirza Najaf, and particularly during the time of Muhammad 
Shah, some of the Sikh Sardars felt that there was then a fair chance 
for the effa cement of the Mughal rule from Delhi. According to a Marathi 
letter dated May 25, 1783, addressed to the Peshwa, Sardar Jai Singh 
Kanhaiya and other Sikh leaders met at Patiala some time in April or 
May to discuss the suggestion and formulate a plan. They felt that if 
the Marathas could co-operate with them in this project, it could be 
easily accomplished. For this purpose they sent a Vakil to Mahadji 
Sindhia and also wrote to the Maratha agent at Delhi. It was a grand 
idea and was in keeping with the policies and plans of the early 
Maratha leaders. But there was no encouraging response from Mahadji 
\pUli-yethU Marathianche Raj-karanen, i. 84]. He evidently had his 
own dreams and designs. He could not, perhaps, foresee the advant- 
ages of the Maratha-Sikh coalition. Acting in unison, the two could 
not only have effaced the Mughal rule and successfully checked the 
British advance and expansion towards Delhi and its north and north- 
west, but could also have turned the tide of history in their own favour. 
It was the case of now and never. And as Sindhia failed to catch the 
opportunity that offered itself to him and make a common cause with 
the Sikhs, it was lost for ever. The Sikhs alone could not have been then 
fully successful. The Marathas too, by themselves, could fare no 
better and were crushed under the British steam-roller in about twenty 
years to come. 

The next decade kept the Marathas busy with the politics of Delhi, 
with Shuja-ud-Daulah, the East India Company, the Rajputs and the 
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Ruhilas, and there were very very few occasions when they came in 
direct conflict with the Sikhs. Soon after becoming the V akil-i-Mutliq or 
Plenipotentiary Regent of the Emperor on December 4, 1784, combin- 
ing the office of the Wazir and the Commander-in-Chief, Mahadji 
Sindhia was caught up in a financial crisis. He had undertaken an enor- 
mous responsibility without any funds at his disposal. He was himself 
heavily in debt. His great effort at this time was to secure for the 
Emperor a regular income and a well marked territory where he could 
have undisputed sway. This could only be done if the Ruhilas and the 
Sikhs could be kept away from disturbing the capital and the 
neighbouring territories. 

Mahadji, therefore, got a trusted lieutenant of his, Ambaji Ingle, 
appointed, in January 1785, faujdar of the districts north of Delhi with 
the main object of protecting the capital from the Sikhs who, it was 
feared, might swoop down upon it in the absence of the Emperor then 
encamped at Agra. 

Ambaji took possession of Delhi from its governor Afrasiyab Khan, 
subdued the Gujars and turned his attention to the Sikhs. Mahadji 
could see that as long as the Sikhs were free to carry on their 
incursions into the territories under his protection, he could not estab- 
lish his own government successfully. Nor could he, without 
befriending the Sikhs, reduce the power of the various Mughal jagirdars 
amongst whom a great part of the country had been parcelled out. 
The only side to which the attention of the Sikhs could be diverted 
was that of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh [ fames Anderson to Macpherson, 
G. G March 23, 1785]. It was at this time that Zabita Khan died 
(January 27, 1785). This removed Mahadji's cause of anxiety from the 
Ruhila side. Zabita’s son and successor Ghulam Qadir was a protege of 
his own and he could be easily brought to terms. It was the Sikhs alone 
whose increasing power and presence in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
was a source of anxiety for him. Sindhia, therefore, sought the good 
offices of Rao Raja Partap Singh of Macheri who had very friendly 
relations with the Khalsaji (the Sikhs). 

On the 1st of February, 1785, when the Dal Khalsaji, after the 
plunder of Chandausi on January 15, was encamped some four kos to 
the west of the river Ganga opposite to the Sabalgarh ghat , four kos 
from Sitabaldi, Ambaji Ingle arrived with letters from the Macheri 
chief and from Raju Mall, Vakil of Sardar Bhagel Singh in Sindhia's 
camp. Rao Partap Singh's letter informed the Sikh Sardars that 
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resume their jagirs. Even the king resented it so violently that Sindhia 
"was forced to recede from it." According to Anderson's despatch of 
March 23, 1785, from Sindhia's camp near Agra, "the Mughal Chiefs 
have had sufficient cause of alarm on this head and it was suspected 
that some of the principal amongst them have entered into a secret 
confederacy with Seiks for an eventful junction with them in case of 
the resumption of their jagheers." 

The surrender of Ghulam Qadir Ruhila to the Siicbs and the 
impending combination of several Mughal chiefs with them, as also the 
reports of the Rajas of Jaipur and Marwar "endeavouring to contract 
an alliance with the Seiks" to counteract the scheme of Sindhia against 
them, hastened the counsels of Mahadji for a speedy reconciliation with 
the Sikh Sardars. Ambaji had now had the experience of an armed 
conflict with them and of the heavy loss that their quick retaliation 
had inflicted upon him at Panipat. Cuming told Anderson on March 31 
that "they [the Marathas] think of nothing but the Seiks. ...The Seiks 
again crossed the Jamuna and Ambaji and Malhar are not able to look 
them in the face which they at last from necessity confessed to me." 

Fearful of the continued retaliation from the Sikhs and of further 
humiliation at their hands, which might bring him to disgrace in the 
eyes of his master, Mahadji Sindhia, Ambaji sought the mediation of 
Rao Partap Singh of Macheri for reconciliation with Khalsaji. The 
Rao had already, as we know, been in correspondence with them for 
"the expulsion of the Turks" and "the conquest of new countries" from 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, the Mughal chiefs of Delhi and the Rajas 
of Jaipur and Marwar. The two waited upon the Sikh Sardars at 
Bakhtawarpur, 13 miles north of Delhi, from March 27 to 31, and the 
following treaty was entered into between Raja Ambaji Ingle and the 
Chiefs of Sikhs on the last day : 

COPY OF THE TREATY CONCLUDED BETWEEN RAJA AMBAJI 
INGLE AND THE CHIEFS OF THE SIKHS 
31st March, 1785 

Between this party [Raja Ambaji] and the Chiefs Bughel Sing 
Bahadur, Kurrum Sing Bahadur, Dooljah Sing, Bhak Sing, Dewan 
Sing, Baak Sing Dilowalah, Gohir Sing and the other Chiefs of the 
Khalsajee (The Seik Government) in friendship with the above 
mentioned Chiefs, an unity of Interests and Friendship has been 
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established on oath, through the intervention of Maha Row Purtap 
Sing Bahadur. 

The friends and enemies and the prosperity and adversity of 
each are mutual. Not the smallest degree of jealousy or difference 
subsists between us ; and God is witness that there shall be no 
deviation. 

The Seik Government from a consideration of the firm friendship 
that is established agree to forego their exactions of Raakee , and 
this party, from the share he now takes in their interest, agrees to 
go himself in person or depute some other to his Master the Maha 
Rajah (Sindhia) in order to promote the settlement of the objects of 
the Seik Chiefs in regard to a provision for their expenses, &c., and 
whatever may be settled by the Maha Rajah Shall be duly 
performed. 

Of whatever either on this side or that side of the Jumna, 
independent of the Royal territories may be taken in concert with 
each other from the Hindoos and Mussulmans, one third shall be 
given to the Seik Chiefs together with other points settled for 
them . 

Marching and halting and other points, great and small, shall be 
settled with the mutual consent of the parties. 

The contracting parties shall unite their forces to repress any 
disturbances that may be excited by their enemies. 

Written on the 19th Jummadi Awal, of the 28th year of the 
Reign, corresponding with the 31st day of March, 1785 A. D. 

This had to be ratified by Mahadji Sindhia. He, therefore, called 
Ingle to his camp for personal discussion and the latter arrived there 
on the 10th April. 

The British Residents with Sindhia and at Lucknow saw in the 
materialization of this treaty a danger to the political interests of the 
East India Company and to the territories of their friend the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh. They, therefore, directed all their efforts towards its 
nullification by whatever means it could be brought about. Under 
instructions from his principals, James Anderson called on Mahadji 
and with the fullest political pressure of the government of the East 
India Company and of the movements of a force under Col. Sir John 
Cuming, prevailed upon him to so alter the treaty as to include there- 
in the English and the Vizier as his friends and allies" and also to 
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alter the phrase regarding the conquests without specifying the terri- 
tories "on this or that side of the Jumna” [ Anderson to Macpherson , 
April 14, 28, 1785]. 

A few days later when Sardar Dulcha Singh visited the camp of 
Mahadji, as arranged, to settle personally on behalf of the Khalsaji, 
the various points not detailed in the treaty, he was surprised to find 
the change in the treaty and in the attitude of Mahadji. "His original 
proposals communicated to them verbally by Ambajee were that on 
relinquishing their demand of Raakee, he would confer on them a 
jaghier of ten lacs annually, and that whatever territories they might 
jointly conquer should be divided in a certain proportion between them 
[one third being the share of the Sikhs]. In place of these terms he now 
amended that they should relinquish their Raakee , that they should 
unite their forces with him for the conquest of the territories of those 
Seik Chiefs with whom they were at variance, that as he did not 
mean to take any share of the conquests himself, they should consider 
his cession of the whole as an equivalent for the jaghier, and that, 
instead of general conquests [with particular reference to Aligarh] 
that he had proposed to them, he had now expressly excluded them 
from the territories of the Vizier and the Company, with whom he 
was in strict friendship/'. ..Sardar Dulcha Singh was not prepared to 
agree to these amended terms. Mahadji, therefore, detained him in his 
camp till the signatures of the other Sardars had been subscribed to 
the new Definitive Treaty [ Anderson to Macpherson, May 10, 1785]. 

THE DEFINITIVE TREATY OF 10TH MAY, 1785 

The Chiefs of the Khalsa with a force of 5,000 horse being united 
in connection with the forces with the victorious army shall receive 
allowances and a jaghir of 10 lacs of rupees according to the 
following particulars: 

Of this jaghire 1\ lacs of rupees are in the neighbourhood of 
Karnal and 2\ from the country of the Sircar, and they shall attend 
in union, and besides their allowances and jaghire, the Sircar shall 
have authority over the whole dependency of Karnal and the 
country without interference. And if in the authority of the depen- 
dency, the authority [? income] should be less than this engage- 
ment, something shall instead, therefore, be granted from the 
Sircar. In case the army of the said Chiefs should be summoned 
to the Sircar before they have authority and possession in the 
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Jaghire, half a rupee shall be paid from the Sircar for each horse- 
man after they be recorded. And after possession and full authority, 
no claim of pay for the sepoys shall be attended to. For support- 
ing themselves on Jagire and consideing their union to be finer 
than a hair, let them employ themselves in the obedience to orders 
and let them prevent their people from taking the Raakee in the 
circuit of the royal place and in the possessions of the Sircar, and 
by no means let any disagreement remain in furure. 

I am in friendship with the Chiefs of the English Company and 
with the Nawab Vizir, let there never be any injury offered to 
their country. 

In this agreement God is between us, so no deviation shall ever 
happen. 

Written the 29th Jumadie-as-Sani at Muttrajee. 

During his detention in the camp of Mahadji Sindhia, Sardar 
Dulcha Singh from necessity yielded to those terms, signed the new 
treaty, "but he declared that as they had discovered clearly the 
insidious scope of Scindia's design, they were determined not to adhere 
to the treaty” [Anderson to Macfiherson , May 10, 1785], A Sikh 
Vakil was at the same time sent to Lieutenant James Anderson, the 
British Resident with Sindhia, to know the real intentions of the 
English in case of the disagreement of the Sikh Sardars with Sindhia, 
because Mahadji had given out, evidently to overawe them into sub- 
mission, that in that case the English would join with him against the 
Sikhs. As in the opinion of James Anderson, agreeable to the views of 
his masters, it was "more favourable to the interests of the Company 
that they should continue to be disunited”, he directed his Maulavi to 
inform the Sikh Vakil "that the Seik Chiefs may rest perfectly assured 
that it is not our intention to take any part with him [Sindhia] against 
them.” 

The other Sikh Sardars, on hearing of the treatment meted out 
to their ambassador Sardar Dulcha Singh, were greatly disconcerted 
and as no reliance, they felt, could be placed on his promises, they 
decided to break away with Mahadji [Anderson to Macfiherson , May 
10, 1785]. Thus the indiscreet policy and unbecoming duplicity of 
Mahadji Sindhia caused an unhappy split between the Sikhs and the 
Marathas for some two decades to come and placed them in opposite 
camps to the ultimate advantage of the East India Company. 
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Patiala was at this time passing through a civil strife. A few 
Patiala villages had been occupied by Khushal Singh Faizullapuria 
and Karam Singh Shahabadia. Nanu Mall, Diwan of Patiala, with the 
consent of Bibi Rajindar Kaur (a grand-daughter of Ala Singh), who 
had come to help her minor nephew, Maharaja Sahib Singh (born 1773, 
ruled 1782-1813), sought the assistance of the Marathas to reconquer 
the lost villages (December 1785-January 1786). But the price they 
had to pay was very heavy indeed not only in cash amounting to 
five lakhs of rupees but also in pointing to them the way to the 
territories of Patiala and other Sikh Chiefs. 

In Fabruary 1787 Ambaji Ingle, under orders from Mahadji, led 
an expedition into the Sikh territories with the object of exacting 
tribute from Patiala and other Sikh Chiefs on behalf of his master as 
Regent Plenipotentiary of the Mughal Emperor and penetrated as far 
as Ghuram, sixteen miles from Patiala. Here his unwilling companion, 
Ghulam Qadir Ruhila, left his camp on June 4, evidently, under 
pressure from Sardar Baghel Singh and others who had been the 
friends and protectors of his father. Ambaji also now came to know of 
the presence in Sikh camp of an agent from Jaynagar (Jaipur) inviting 
them to join an anti-Sindhia confederacy of the Rajputs and pressing 
them to attack him. This unnerved the Maratha general and, for fear 
of the destruction of his force, Ambaji beat a hasty retreat on June 7 
[Poona Residency Correspondence , i. 118] and returned to Karnal on 
June 14 on his way to join his master at Lalsot. 

While engaged against the Rajputs of Jaipur in the summer of 
1787, Mahadji Sindhia had a severe setback and his retreat from 
Lalsot (August 1-9) followed by the loss of Delhi, which fell into the 
hands of Ghulam Qadir Ruhila on August 24, resulted in the overthrow 
of his power in northern India. Mahadji, however, soon regained his lost 
prestige in October 1788, when Rane Khan reconquered Delhi (October 
11). Ghulam Qadir was hunted down and captured on December 19 to 
be blinded and murdered on March 3, 1789, by the command of the 
Emperor who had himself been blinded by Ghulam Qadir. The law of 
Moses of 'an eye for an eye’ thus came to be fulfilled. 

Hearing of the capture of Ghulam Qadir, his mother, wife and 
brother crossed the Jamuna and appealed to Khlalsaji for protection. 
This was readily granted. The appeal of the helpless women for 
shelter could not be rejected. They were in no way personally 
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responsible for the misdeeds of Ghulam Qadir. Therefore, in offering 
asylum to these destitute refugees, the Sikh Chiefs paid great attention 
to them and provided them with all amenities of life. Mahadji Sindhia 
resented this. Moreover, he felt that the treasure that they had 
carried away with them from Ghausgarh belonged to him as a con- 
queror. This was another reason for his launching against the Sikhs 
an expedition under Rane Khan, Ali Bahadur, Kesho Rao and others. 
In December 1788 they crossed the Jamuna to Kunjpura. and threaten- 
ed to invade Patiala. A sum of fifty thousand rupees was paid to 
them to avert the threat but it only served as an appetizer. This 
alarmed the other Sikh Chiefs, and Sardar Baghel Singh Karorsinghia 
invited the Dal Khalsa from across the Satluj. 

In the meantime the Marathas pushed on to Thanesar. But here 
they were harassed by Sardar Bhanga Singh and compelled to leave 
his place. From Thanesar Rane Khan had sent an advanced 
guard under Kashi Rao and Baluji Ingle. This force was repulsed and 
pushed back by Tara Singh Ghaiba and others in April 1789. Diwan 
Nanu Mall of Patiala wished to buy off the Marathas with another 
payment. But Bibi Rajindar Kaur refused to entertain any such idea. 
The Diwan's policy of appeasement of the Marathas was considered 
to be an act of disloyalty. He then openly went over to the Marathas, 
and a strong force of some thirty thousand Maratha horse and foot 
under Jiwa Dada Bakhshi marched to the village of Soohlar within 
two miles of the town and fort of Patiala. But the Patiala princess 
remained firm like a rock. Unsuccessful in getting any money from 
her, the Marathas moved to Saifabad. But the fort of Bahadurgarh 
(Saifabad) was stoutly defended by Gulab Kali, a mistress of the late 
Maharaja Amar Singh. The siege continued for some months. In the 
course of negotiations it was agreed that Bibi Rajindar Kaur would 
meet Mahadji Sindhia himself at Mathura and personally settle the 
question of tribute from Patiala. The Marathas then commenced their 
return march with Bibi Rajinder Kaur in their train. The Maratha 
expedition under Rane Khan failed to achieve any of his cherished 
objectives. He could neither reduce the Patiala and other Sikh Chiefs 
nor extract any permanent tribute from them. Rajindar Kaur returned 
to Patiala in 1790 and died in 1791. 

Two more unsuccessful efforts were made by the Marathas in 1790“ 
and 1791 to regain their lost prestige — one under Devji Gavle and 
Bapuji Malhar in May 1790 and the other under Gopal Rao Raghunath 
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towards the close of the year 1791. But they could not achieve any- 
thing. The Maratha raids had become a normal thing for the Sikh Chiefs 
and no body took them very seriously. 

Mahadji Sindh ia died on February 12, 1794, at Poona to which 
place he had returned from the north early in 1792. 

During the absence of Bibi Rajindar Kaur, Patiala became a 
hotbed of intrigue which subsided only in 1793 when Maharaja Sahib 
Singh appointed his elder sister, Bibi Sahib Kaur, the Prime Minister 
of the State. 

Under the orders of Daulat Rao Sindhia, the successor of Mahadji, 
Lakba Dada succeeded Gopal Rao in November 1794 in the administr- 
ation of Maratha possessions in northern India. His prime function, he 
felt, was to curb the rising power and influence of the Sikhs and to 
reduce them to subordinate positions. With a large force numbering 
about twenty thousand he marched north-wards. From Karnal he seems 
to have been accompanied by two Maratha captains whose names 
are given as Ant a Rao and Lakshman Rao in the Tarikh-i-Patiala. 
Lesser chiefs made propitiatory offerings and saved their territories 
from loot by Marathas. Flushed with initial successes, the Maratha 
commander sent a message to Bibi Sahib Kaur for submission. But she 
preferred to settle the issue in the field of battle. Hurriedly she formed 
a league of the neighbouring chiefs, Bhag Singh of Jind, Bhanga Singh 
andMehtab Singh of Thanesar, etc., and, with their combined force 
estimated at about seven thousand, she rushed forth to check the 
advance of the Marathas. The two armies came to grips near Mardan- 
pur (south of Shambhu) a few miles to the north-west of Ambala. But 
her troops were far inferior to the Marathas in numbers and discipline 
and they appeared to waver before them. And there were counsels of 
despair among them. But she would hear no such thing. True to the 
traditions of the Khalsa, she rose to the occasion, stepped down from 
her chariot and, with a drawn sword in her hand, called upon her 
disheartened troops to pick up courage. “Soldiers of the Patiala State/’ 
she exclaimed, “you will be for ever disgraced if you now fly and allow 
a woman and a sister of your Chief to be slain, for I am determined 
never to retreat.” This infused a new spirit in the soldiers. The brave 
f and determined princess then led a surprise night attack upon the 
Marathas and burst upon their camp near the village of Rajgarh like 
an avalanche. This threw them into confusion. The Marathas suffered 
no great loss in the battle, but its moral effect was very great and in 
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the words of John J. Pool, “With mingled feelings of fear and respect, 
they turned their faces homeward and gave up the expedition. Thus 
Patiala was saved by the skill and daring of Ranee Sahib Kaur” 
[Women's Influence in the East, 234-37]. 

This was practically the last expedition led by a Maratha general 
against the Sikhs. It is true that another effort was made in the 
following year under Nana Rao. But tired of useless fighting and alarm- 
ed at the impending approach of the Khalsa Dal and a formidable 
coalition of the Sikh Chiefs, Nana Rao marched back to Panipat 
(October 1795). 

The exploits of European adventurers like George Thomas, General 
Perron, Louis Borquien, etc., though in the service of the Marathas, do 
not fall strictly within the scope of this sketch. 

Now that we have come to the end of the Maratha-Sikh relations 
in the northern India as independent people up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, a look back seems necessary. Far in the distant 
past the people of Maharashtra and the Panjab seem to have descended 
from a common stock. This is borne out by their physical build, 
mental attitude, sturdy habits and dogged tenacity. The relations had 
begun in an atmosphere of religion and a spirit of goodwill preached by 
Guru Nanak and Namdev, the two great saints of north and south 
India. The historic meeting of Guru Hargobind and Samarth Ramdas 
was an expression of the martial potentialities of the two people. It 
was in the clashful field of political ambition that the interests of the 
two at times lay in different and, not unoften, in opposite directions. It 
was but natural. The two had thrown off the yoke of Mughal tyranny 
in not very distant past — soon one after the other. Far away in the 
south, with favourable geographical features, the Marathas could 
achieve greater success against their neighbouring states and against 
the central Mughal government. They thus extended their influence 
over vast areas and were a power to be reckoned with when the 
Sikhs were still struggling for existence during the days of 
Abd-us-Samad Khan, Zakariya Khan and Mir Mannu by whom 
they were hunted down like wild beasts and killed at sight. 
The Marathas thus came to assume and develop a superiority 
complex and wished to establish themselves in the Panjab as well. The 
way had been shown to them by the invitation of Adina Beg Khan. But 
here they had to contend with a people, the Sikhs — the Jats — who 
are very jealous and sensitive guardians of their lands and country. 
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They would lay down their lives rather than allow any one else to take 
possession of them. For half a century they had waged a relentless war 
against the Mughals to free the Pan-jab from their yoke and had after 
a hard struggle saved it from the clutches of the Afghans. They could 
certainly not allow it to be occupied by the Marathas whose insatiable 
hunger for earth, ambition for power and greed for money knew no 
bounds and recognized no friends. As agents and regents of the Mughal 
empire, the Maratha Sardars and generals became engines of aggression 
and oppression against the Sikh Chiefs of the cis-Satluj areas. The Sikhs 
had, therefore, to fight back in defence of their homeland and had occa- 
sionally to carry their arms into the neighbouring territories of the 
friends, allies and supporters of the Marathas to divert their attention 
from their own side. With the Marathas casting their greedy eyes upon, 
their territories either for themselves or on behalf of the Mughals, the 
Sikhs had at times to seek and contract alliances and treaties with the 
Ruhilas, the Jats, the Rajputs and even the East India Company. They 
had then no other alternative left to them. And whenever an occasion 
came for them to take the Maratha side, as equals, they never threw 
it away. They welcomed it. But whenever the Marathas tried to take 
possession of their country or to reduce them, by demands of tribute, 
to a position of subjection they not only resented it but also hit back 
as soon as they could. Writing about the Maratha-Sikh relations during 
1786 and 1787, after the abortive treaty of 1785, Sir Jadunath Sarlcar, 
in his Fall of the Mughal Empire , iv, 227, tells us that “Baghel Singh 
of Chhalundi was .the first Sikhs chief to join Sindhia's general for pay. 
But Mahadji's call on the Sikh jagirdarsin the cis-Satluj country to pay 
the tribute due to the sovereign antagonised them.” “A chronic source 
of friction,” he continues, “was Sindhia's demand for the annual 
tribute which Patiala like every other feudatory state owed to the 
Emperor and which Sindhia as regent had to collect. Whenever the 
in Marathas used threats, the Patiala Diwan or queen immediately called 
the trans-Satluj Sikhs and expelled the weak Maratha forces. ...Rather, 
this public dispute was made worse by the private greed of the 
Maratha generals in the north Delhi district” [Ibid, 229]. This is self- 
explanatory. The Sikhs had declared themselves to be independent of 
the Mughal Emperor and refused to pay any tribute to him or acknow- 
ledge his authority. Mahadji Sindhia as his regent, on the other hand, 
wished to re-establish the Mughal rule over their freed territory. No 
self-respecting and freedom-loving people could brook it, much less the 
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spirited Sikhs who had made innumberable sacrifices at its altar. And 
their memories were still fresh in their minds. 

We now come to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Invited 
by the representatives of the people, the Hindus, Muslims and the 
Sikhs, Sardar Ranjit Singh of Sukkarchakkia confederacy had occupied 
Lahore in July 1799. On the Baisakhi day of Samvat 1858 Bk., April 
12, 1801, he was invested with the title and tilak of Maharaja . This 
greatly added to his popularity and prestige among his own people 
and to his influence and importance among others. Shah Zaman of 
Afghanistan recognized him as an independent ruler and the Governor- 
General of the East India Company sought to cultivate friendship with 
him and sent to him formal presents for the purpose. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh was busy consolidating his conquests in the 
south-western Panjab when, in the neighbourhood of Multan, he heard 
that Jaswant Rao Holkar had crossed the Satluj into the Panjab. 
Worsted by General Lake, Holkar, accompanied by Amir Khan Ruhila, 
fled into the Sikh territories. With unpleasant memories of the 
Maratha raids and expeditions into their country in not very distant 
past, the cis-Satluj Chiefs could not be persuaded to take Holkar's side. 
Lake was following him in hot pursuit. Jaswant Rao, therefore, 
crossed the Satluj into the Panjab (November 1805) to seek the help 
of Ranjit Singh or to push on to the Afghan country. Hearing of this, 
Ranjit Singh rushed back to Lahore. Here he met the Vakils of 
Jaswant Rao. He made necessary arrangements for the comfortable 
lodging of the refugees at Amritsar, sending at the same time a 
message to the British general not to move further than the Beas. At 
the same time he held a council of the leading Sardars of the State to 
discuss the situation. They were all of the opinion that the Panjab 
should be saved from becoming a battle-field of the two hostile foreign 
armies. But they were equally sensitive to their duty, their dharma , 
towards those who had taken refuge with them. The two divergent 
views, the council thought, could only be met by a reconciliation bet- 
ween the belligerent parties and not by the Maharaja taking sides with 
the Marathas and prolonging the war with uncertain results. Ranjit 
Singh, therefore, devoted all his energies to bring about a peaceful 
settlement between the British General and Jaswant Rao Holkar. And 
he was successful in negotiating with Lord Lake for a treaty of amity 
with Holkar (January 7, 1806) providing for restoration to him of his 
possessions to the south of Delhi. 
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Ranjit Singh has been at times criticised for his not making a 
common cause with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British. This is 
due entirely to the critics' ignorance of the situation as it then prevail- 
ed. The British were then in a very predominant position in the 
country. Practically the whole of India lay prostrate before them. 
Jaswant Rao Holkar had been defeated in more than one decisive 
battle and had been driven out of his territories. His morale was 
completely shattered. He had no friends among his own people to help 
him against the British, nor could the great Peshwa support him from 
a distance of some two thousand kilo-metres between Poona and Amrit- 
sar. Ranjit Singh, on the other side, was not yet strong enough to 
measure swords with the British armies of the Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay presidencies. He, had yet many a battle to fight at home to be 
able to consolidate the Panjab kingdom. He was then surrounded by 
two rings of small and big states hostile to him, eagerly looking 
for an opportunity to crush his rising power. Under these unfavourable 
circumstances the safest course for him in the interest of Holkar, as 
well as his own, was not to involve himself in any risky hazards. And 
this proved to be the wisest course also. In negotiating with Lord Lake 
for a peaceful settlement, Ranjit Singh did a positive service to 
Holkar. The treaty of January 7, 1806, not only restored to him a 
greater portion of his lost dominions, but also secured to him the 
friendship of the British under whose protecting wings the state of 
Indore continued to exist for over one hundred and forty years, a 
century longer than the kingdom of Ranjit Singh which was annexed 
to the British dominion in 1846-49. 

During the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the Panjab, the 
relations between the Sikhs and the Marathas were the happiest. 
Although detailed particulars are not available of the Vakils and 
Waqai-nigars, or Agents and Correspondents, appointed in different 
States, there are strong reasons to believe that there was at least a 
Maratha correspondent at the court of the Maharaja at Lahore. During 
the present writer's visit to the Historical Museum, Satara, 28th June 
to 11th September, 1938, he discovered an original news-letter (No. 22 
of File No. 1, Riimat No. 6 of section No. 1) giving detailed news of 
the last moments and death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh on June 27, 
1839. This was transcribed for him by Mr. B. S. Bhusari, the then 
Curator of the Museum, and translated at his request by the late Rao 
Bahadur Gobinds. Sardesai for publication in Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
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First Centenary Memorial Volume , issued by the Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, in 1939 (pp. 46-49). 

With the extension of British paramountcy to the Maratha States 
and the annexation of the Panjab to the British dominions, the rela- 
tions between the Sikhs and the Marathas as independent people came 
to an end. And with this our story also ends. As citizen of the British 
Indian Empire, they always lived as friends and, in the Indian army, 
as happy comrades in arms. Never was there an occasion during the 
British rule for a clash of interests between the two communities. The 
long distance between Maharashtra and the Panjab and the difference 
in the languages of the two precluded the possibility of a close and 
active co-operation between them in the new field of politics. It may, 
however, be said that the early influence that inspired the Panjab 
youngmen in the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first two 
of the twentieth to take an active part in the socio-political activities 
of the country, came mostly from the two great leaders of Maharashtra, 
Sri Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) and Sri Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
(1866-1915). The visit of Gokhale to the Panjab — to the cities of 
Amritsar and Lahore — had historic repercussions. This was during the 
Panjab Canal Colonies Bill (1907) agitation led by Sardar Ajit Singh 
and Lala Lajpat Rai and supported by the editor of the Panjabi, a 
Maratha journalist, Mr. K. K. Athvale of Poona. On his arrival at 
Amritsar on the morning of February 15, 1907, he was received at the 
Railway station by Professor Jodh Singh who also invited him to the 
Khalsa College for a speech in the College Gurdwara. So great was the 
enthusiasm among the students that they removed the horses from his 
coach and drew it themselves all the way to the college at a distance 
of about two miles from the station. The speech of Mr, Gokhale was 
highly inspiring and it awakened the dormant spirit of patriotism in 
his audience. His visit to the Khalsa College coincided with the pro- 
test of the students against the unwarranted remarks of Major Hill 
about the labour of love of Sardar Dharam Singh, the college building 
engineer, calling it 'nonsense*. When Mr Gokhle came to know the 
reason of the boys* wearing black badges, he said : 'Good*. This may 
be said to be the earliest expression of encouragement to the youth of 
the country in their protest against the unwise behaviour of some 
Englishmen towards the Indian spirit of service above self. 

At Lahore Gokhale was given an unparalleled reception and his 
speeches attracted large audiences, the most prominent among them 
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being Princesses Bamba and Sophia, the grand-daughters of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh — the daughters of the last sovereign of the Panjab 
Maharaja Dalip Singh. Gokhale's visit to the Panjab was a source of 
support and encouragement to the agitation against the Panjab Canal 
Colonies Bill which, in the words of an imperialist bureaucrat like Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer, "was regarded, and with some reason, as unduly 
restrictive in some of its provisions" [India as I knew It , 129]. 

The active part played by Professor Jodh Singh in the reception 
of Mr Gokhale at Amritsar, particularly in inviting him for a lecture 
in the Khalsa College Gurdwara, brought him to the notice of the 
Panjab C. I. D. He became a political suspect in the eyes of the 
British officers and his activities were watched by the Intelligence 
Department. The result of it was that when the Government tighten- 
ed its control over the College in 1912, Prof Jodh Singh was the first 
member of the staff to be asked to go. And he had to spend fifteen 
months (June 1913 to September 1914} out of the Panjab. 

Among the other Maratha leaders who inspired the intelligentsia 
of their day was Bal Gangadhar Tilak. He was an extremist politician 
who appealed the most to the people of the Panjab. Although there 
is no direct evidence on record to trace the influence of Tilak on the 
activities of the Ghadar Party leaders in India and abroad, there are 
reasons to believe that his writings had enthused the lives of some of 
them. The writer of these lines remembers how in the years following 
1917, when the Hindi edition of Tilak's Shrimad Bhagwad Gitarahasya 
was first published, the youngmen of the Panjab were attracted by its 
philosophy of action, expounded at some length in its introduction, 
and felt inspired to be up and doing in the service of the motherland. 

There has been a considerably closer relationship between the 
Sikhs and the Marathas in recent years in cultural and social fields. 
With the occasional transfers of Sikh military units to Poona and the 
employment of some of the Sikh civilians in Maharashtra, and the migra- 
tion of Sikh businessmen and artisans to the land of the Marathas and 
their domicile therein, a number of Sikh Gurdwaras, associations and 
institutions have come to be established there. They have helped 
create greater goodwill and understanding. The Khalsa College at 
Bombay is a standing monument of this happy relationship. Its 
principalship has been held not only by the Sikhs but also by Marathas, 
and its doors are open to students of all communities, irrespective of 
their caste, creed and religion. 
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A number ; of Maratha scholars have been enthused by the study 
of Sikh history and religion and, with sincere devotion and sympathy, 
they have tried’ toTnterpret them to their own people. 

Shankar P. Joshi in his Shikhancha Sphurtidayak Itihas (Modern 
Book Depot, Poona, 1939) gives in brief the history of the Sikhs from 
the time of Guru Nanak (b. 1469) to the fall of the Sikh Kingdom in 
1849, with appendices on the Adi Granih, the Daswen Patshahi kn 
Granth , the Sikh rules; of conduct, and the Guru-Sikh relations; 

Shri N. V. Gadgil's -efforts at presenting a more objective and 
detailed study of the history of the Sikhs from the very beginning to 
the recent times in his Shikancha Itihas (Venus Prakashan, Poona, 
1963) and of the teachings of Guru' Nanak in his Marathi translation 
of the Japji , 1959, deserve special mention. 

■ Shri Visheshwar A. Kanole in his Shri Guru Gobind Singh Yanchen 
Sankshipt Charitra has given a brief sketch of the life' and teachings 
of Guru Gobind Singh and of his death at Nander in the Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Through Sardar Hart Singh Nalwa (Poona, 1951) Shri V. V. Pendse 
brings out the heroism of the Sikhs which was responsible for the 
extension of the boundaries of the Panjab to the Khyber pass and for 
making India safe from invasions from the north-West. , 

The late Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai’s paper on the Career of 
Ranjit Singh and Its Effect on Indian Politics (Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. I, 
Part II, May 1940) is an objective appreciation of the Sikh Maharaja’s 
achievements by the eminent Maratha - historian who ■ in his Dalip 
.Singhachi Karun Kahatfi tells us in a series of eleven articles published 
in the Skal, Poona, from August ( 30 tO f November 15, 1953, the pathetic 
story of how the last Indian Independent kingdom of the Sikhs fell a 
victim in 1845-49 to the expansionist policy and machinations of the 
glory-hungry officials of .the East India, Company. 

Sardar Ishwar Singh Thakur, - ,a -Maratha Sikh of Poona, is a 
prolific writer who has taken to the study and propagation of Sikh 
literature. In addition to translations into Marathi and. Hindi of Sikjbi 
historical writings and scriptural pieces, he has to his credit a number 
-of original works which are serving a very useful purpose. 

The sweet and inspiring words of wisdom arid advice .of Mahamahd- 
padhyaya Prof* Datto V. Potdar, the great Maratha savant and scholar, 
during his visit fo. . Patiala when he came, to preside over the first 
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session of the Pan jab History Conference (October 12-14, 1965j are 
still remembered by the Panjab scholars with love and respect. To 
them he was verily a Pant Pradhan , a Peshwa, a living specimen of 
the life-full culture of Maharashtra and of all that is good and great 
in its learned heirarchy. 

It is a great pity that there is practically nothing written in 
Panjabi on the history, culture and literature of the Marathas. The 
result is that most of the people of the Panjab are ignorant about 
them. How we wish the Panjabis domiciled in Maharashtra were to 
realize their duty and responsibility and make a beginning with a 
‘ brief history of the Marathas and the translation of the Das Bodh of 
Samarth Ramdas. The Khalsa College, Bombay, should be able to 
undertake this project. The exchange of scholars between the states 
of the Pan jab and the Maharashtra at the university level should be a 
healthy step in this direction. The beginning has been made by the 
Punjabi University at Patiala. Let there be something similar done 
by the universities of Maharashtra as well. 
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Maharaja Du leep Singh’s Letter 

to 

The Emperor Of Russia* 

May 10, 1887 

“Before proceeding to lay before the Imperial Government the 
humble prayer both of the Princes and People of India for deliverance 
from their oppressors, I think, it necessary to state here that for my- 
self I seek no gain whatsoever, for I am a patriot and only seek to 
deliver some 250,000,000 of my countrymen from the cruel yoke of the 
British Rule and to benefit the deliverer at the same time and will 
serve the Imperial Government (should it think proper to employ me) 
without any remuneration whatsoever. 

Through my cousin Sirdar Thakar Singh (a man well known both 
in the Pan jab and mostly all over India) I have been deputed by most 
of the powerful Princes of India to come to Russia and to pray t 1 
Imperial Government to take their cause in hand. These Princes 
possess altogather some 300,000 soldiers in their service and are 
prepared to revolt should the Imperial Government think proper to 
make an advance upon the British provided that I, their representa- 
tive, be permitted to accompany the Imperial Army so as to assure . 
them of the generous and gracious intentions entertained towards them 
by the Emperor, for the English have taken good care to fill the minds 
of the people of India (who are extremely ignorant) with false reports 
as to the oppressive nature of the Russian Rule, though the British 
Government itself has broken solemn engagements whenever it suited 
its own purposes to do so — having broken two treaties with myself 
alone. 

Among the many advantages that would acrue to the Imperial 
Government by invasion of India are the following : 

The Princes of India, when freed and if allowed to manage their 
affairs in their own way, would join together and pay a large tribute 

♦From a photostat copy preserved in the National Archives of India, New 

Delhi. 
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annually into the Russian Treasury. Although I am authorised to 
name only £3,000,000 per aunum yet in my opinion after the settling 
down of the country they could easily pay between £8,000,000 and 
£10,000,000. The British raise an annual revenue from the country of 
some £50,000,000 and £60,000,000 sterling, out of which an army of 
100,000 Europeans and Officers and English civilians (who receive very 
high salaries)' absorb at least £25,000,000. 

The rest is employed in the administration of the country and in 
the payment of interest upon capital advanced by England for the 
construction of railroad and upon the Public debt of India and pensions 
to retired officials in England. Also the import and export trade 
between England and India amounting to. some £50,000,000 per annum 
each way would be secured to Russia. India is Indeed a gold mine to 
England and most of her wealth has been and is derived from that 
source. I have been much struck already during my very short stay 
in Russia with the low value of things in this country from want (in 
my opinion) of suitable markets for their disposal. But could the 
same commodities be taken to India I feel persuaded that from 100 to 
300 per cent over the prices they fetch here would be realized for 
them out there. The markets of Central Asia are not to be compared 
with that of India. 

I guarantee an easy conquest of India. For besides the promised 
assistance of the Princes of India with their armies, it is in my power 
to raise the entire Panjab in revolt and cause the inhabitants to 
attack in their- rear the British forces sent to oppose Imperial Army 

My loyal subjects would also destroy all railway, telegraphic, and 
other communication and blow up bridges and cut off all supplies 
while the Princes revolting would harass the British troops left behind 
as a reserve. England is only strong at sea but she has no army. She 
has only some 100,000 Europeans and about the same number of 
native soldiers in her service in India. Out of the latter some 45,000 
men are Punjabees and who are the best soldiers that England 
possesses in India. All these are loyal to me and will come over at- 
once to the side of Russia (provided that I be permitted to accompany 
the Imperial Army of invasion), should they be sent to confront the 
Russian troops, or they will attack the opposing British forces in their 
rear, should these Sikhs be left behind. 

Under these circumstances no British army could hold its own. 
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however powerful it might be (which it is not), being attacked both in 
front and behind. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place with due modesty to state 
here why I have some power over my countrymen and can render such 
invaluable services to the Imperial Government in the way described 
above. In the first place I am the acknowledged head and sovereign of 
some 20,000,000 (of which about 8,000,000 are Sikhs) people of entire 
Punjab, a country inhabited by the most warlike races of India and 
are all loyal to me. Secondly the last teacher of the Sikhs prophecied 
somewhere about 1725 regarding myself and has mentioned me by 
name in his Prophecy. He has besides other matters predicted also 
that a man bearing my name would after becoming deposed [dispos- 
sessed] of all he had inherited and after residing alone in a foreign 
country for a long time, return and with aid of a European power free 
the Sikhs from the cruel bondage that they would be then suffering 
under for their sins. 

Therefore, a great deal can be made out of the Prophecy if 
properly worked, as the predicted time of its fulfilment is near at hand 
and the people of the country are extremely ignorant as already 
stated. 

At this moment the whole of India is with me and as soon as the 
People of Hindoostan are assured of my arrival in Russia their joy will 
know no bounds at their coming deliverance. With all humility I 
would endeavour to dissuade the Imperial Government from regarding 
complications in the South East Europe for the present, because many 
powers are united to oppose the realization of its wishes in that quarter 
but to turn its entire attention upon the conquest of India and upon 
crushing England. For by wrenching India out of the hands of England, 
the Imperial Government will acquire a source of Great wealthy whereas 
I greatly doubt that so much will be gained by taking Constantinople. 

Further more, if I may be permitted, I would venture to state 
that, should the invasion of India be entertained in the Imperial 
councils, an army of not less than 200,000 men and 2000 cannons be 
provided for that purpose. Not that this force is at all necessary for 
the conquest of India but to impress wavering Princes and people of 
that country of the greatness of the resources of Russia and thus half 
the battle would be gained. 
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In having thus freely expressed my views, I pray that I may not 
be considered disrespectful towards the Imperial Government but as 
a loyal subject of the Emperor (which I already consider myself to be, 
though I have not yet received the right of naturalization), I feel it 
my duty to say what I have to say without reserve. 

The Imperial Government, whether it thinks proper to invade 
India or not or to employ me or not, can please itself in the matter for 
it is no concern of mine. 

I have been deputed simply to make an appeal on behalf of 
250,000,000 of my countrymen for deliverance from the cruel yoke of 
the British Rule and having done so my duty is ended and, if graciou- 
sly permitted by the Emperor to enjoy both liberty and safety in his 
Majesty's domenions, I shall occupy myself in sport leaving the 
Almighty to bring about the deliverance of my unfortunate people in 
His own good time. 

Should the Imperial Government, however, think proper to turn 
its attention towards the conquest of India and desire my services for 
that purpose, I would suggest then that 2 or 3 gentlemen speaking 
English well should be appointed both to further discuss the matter 
with me and to enquire into the truth of the assertions I have made 
with regards to India. 


May 10, 1887. 


Duleep Singh 
Maharajah 
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Jainism in the Punjab 1 

by 


Banarsi Dass Jain, Patiala* 


Jainism originated in Eastern India from where it spread into 
other parts of the country. In the course of time it lost its eminence 
in the region of its birth, but gained prominence in the South and the 
West where it played an important role in the political, social and 
cultural fields. 

There is no tradition as to how and when Jainism came into the 
Panjab just as there is one for its arrival in the South 2 or for the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. When, however, the' following 
facts are taken into consideration, it can be said without much hesita- 
tion that Jainism entered the Panjab soon after the nirvana of 
Mahavira. 

(1) It is enjoined upon Jaina monks to continue wandering from 
place to place and preach the doctrine to all without staying anywhere 
except during the four months of the rainy season. 

(2) Jaina laymen journeyed far and wide by land and sea for 
trade purposes, thus coming into contact with other peoples. It is 
natural that some of the latter were attracted by Jaina doctrines and 
practices and were won over to the new faith. 

(3) King Samprati, a grandson of Asoka, sent missionaries to 
foreign countries to preach the doctrines there. 


*This paper on Jainism in the Panjab was written by Dr Banarsi Dass Jain, 
Assistant Director, Panjabi Department, PEPSU, Patiala, at my request in the 
winter of 1952 when I was the Director of that Department. It was later published 
by the V.V.R. Institute, Hoshiarpur in one of its publications. — Ganda Singh 

1. The term Paniab here means the united Panjab of the pre-partition days 
and the N.W.F. Province. 

2. Soon after Mahavira, a severe famine visited Magadha which resulted in 
scarcity of alms and compelled monks to migrate to the sea-coast [Hemacandra : 
Parisisiaparvan, Canto IX, v. 55.] 
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There cannot be any doubt about the existence of Jainism in the 
Panjab in the early centuries of the Christian era. It never became a 
popular religion here, but remained confined to big cities and towns. 
Though the number of its followers has been small yet by virtues of 
their social and economic position they won esteem at the hands of 
the rulers. Literary and archaeological evidence shows that there 
were different centres of Jainism in the Panjab at different times but 
it does not preclude its existence at other places. The existence of 
seven such centres up to the time of Akbar is supported by literary 
and other evidence. They are: (1) Taksasila (2) Harappa (3) 

Singhapura (4) Parvatika (5) Nagarkota-Kangra (6) Sindhu-desa 
(about Multan) and (7j Lahore. 

1. Taksasila 

According to tradition preserved in literature the earliest centre 
of Jainism in the Panjab was at Taksasila (Taxiles of the Greek 
writers), the remains of which have been identified with extensive ruins 
excavated near Sarai Kala (now named Taxila) twenty miles north of 
Rawalpindi. This centre is mentioned in the biography of Rishabha, 
the first Jina, who is generally regarded as a mythological person and 
is put million of years back. It is stated there that when renouncing 
the world Rishabha divided his kingdom among his sons. Bharata, the 
eldest, got Ayodhya and Bahubali, the next Taksasila. 

Now Bharata, on account of seniority, was entitled to proclaim 
himself as a ckakravarUn , demanding homage from his younger 
brothers. All except Bahubali readily yielded. The latter, however, 
would not do so. A battle ensued between the two, and at last the 
matter was referred to Rishabha who advised Bahubali to submit to 
Bharata’s suzerainty. Dismayed at his defeat, Bahubali renounced 
the world and became an ascetic undertaking severe penance 3 . A 
fifty-seven feet high statue representing him as such stands at Sravana 
Belgol in the Mysore state. It was fashioned from a single rock and 
was erected about a thousand years ago. When Bahubali was yet a 
king, his ascetic father Rishabha visited the kingdom of Bahubali who, 
on hearing this news prepared a fit reception for the great saint, but 
the latter returned without reaching his son’s capital. As a memorial 


3. Hemacandra, Trisastisalahapamsacaritra, Parva 1, Canto 3, vv. 335, 380; 
Canto 5. 
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to the occasion Bahubali built a stupa on the spot from which Rishabha 
had returned. The antiquity of this tradition is borne out by the 
sculptural remains of the Singhapura stupa, the third centre q.v. 

That Taksasila was a flourishing centre of Jainism till the time of 
its destruction is also warranted by literary references. One of them 
states that Taksasila was studded with 500 magnificent Jaina temples. 
Once upon a time a great epidemic spread there which began to take 
a big toll of human life because all gods and goddesses had fled from 
the city owing to the sacrilege committed by the malecchas. However, 
the epidemic abated through Manadeva's efforts but in the third year 
of it the city was destroyed by the Turuskas 4 about the sixth century 
A. D. 

During the critical time the people concealed their idols in under- 
ground cells. The Jaina temple at Amritsar has got such a cell even 
to-day to store images if emergency arose. 

Relying on this account Sir John Marshall came to believe that 
the temples F and G at Sir-Kap, which he had previously regarded to 
be Buddhist, were most probably from among those very Jaina temples 
because their construction differed from those so far found at Taxila 
and resembled closely the ones represented on the Ayagapattas excavat- 
ed from the Kankali Tila, the site of a Jaina stupa at Mathura. 5 

2. Harappa 

At Harappa, a village in the Montgomery district of the Panjab 
(Pakistan) an extensive mound of great antiquity was excavated some 
thirty years ago and a large number of clay seals bearing figures of 
standing males were unearthed. 

Prof. Rama Prasad Chanda compared these figures with Jaina 
statues. He found that the pose of the standing deities on the Indus 
seals especially of the one produced as fig. 13 in plate XII of Sir 
John Marshall's Mohenjodaro and Indus Civilisation , Vol . 7, resembled 
very closely the pose of the standing Rishabha in Kayotsarga from 
Mathura. He further remarked that among the Egyptian sculptures of 
the time of the early dynasties (III — VI) there were standing statuettes 
with arms, hanging on two sides [The Cambridge History of Ancient 
India , Vol. I, plates 80c and 82c]. 


4. Manadeva Suri Prabandha, w, 192-95 in Prabhavakacarita. 

5. Sir John Marshal, Archeological Annual, 1914-15. 
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"But though these early Egyptian statuettes, and the archaic 
Greek Kouroi show nearly the same pose, they lack the feeling of 
abandon that characterises the standing figures on the Indus seals and 
images of Jinas in Kayotsarga posture. The name Rishabha means bull 
and bull is the emblem of Jina Rishabha. The standing deity figured 
on Indus seals with a bull in the foreground may be the prototype of 
Rishabha/ 6 

The late Dr. K. N. Sitaram, Curator of the Lahore Museum, 
saw a further similarity between the figures of the Indus seal (No. 13, 
plate XII of Marshall's op. cit.) and the standing image of Suparsva, 
the seventh Jina. The latter has the hoods of five cobras spread over 
the head. The Indus seal also shows cobra-hoods similarly spread over 
the head. 

Whatever the truth is, it can reasonably be inferred that a cult of 
meditation similar to that practised by the j ainas formed part of the 
Indus Valley Civilisation thousands of years ago. Further discoveries 
from other ancient sites might reveal more signs of resemblance bet- 
ween the Indus cult and Jaina religion. 

3. Singhapura 

The Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, a follower of Buddhism came 
out to India for paying a visit to Buddhist teachers and sacred places. 
He travelled in this country from 629 A.D. to 655 A.D., and wrote a 
detailed itinerary of his journey. In his account of Kapisa, the eastern 
part of Afghanistan, he says that besides Buddhist monks, there were 
'naked ascetics some of whom besmeared their bodies with ashes and 
wore strings of human skulls. Samuel Beal in his note on 'naked 
ascetics' identified them with the Nirgranthas or Jaina ascetics of the 
Digambara sect. This may be so. But those who besmeared their 
bodies with ashes and wore strings of human skulls were certainly not 
Nirgranthas. They were apparently Kapalikas or belonged to some 
other similar faith. 7 

From Kapisa Hiuen Tsiang came to Singhapura where he found 
near Asoka's stupa, the place at which the first prophet of the white- 
clothed heretics attained enlightenment and delivered his maiden 

6 . ‘Sind Five Thousand Years Ago* in the Modern Review for August 1933. 

7. Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated from the Chinese of 

Hiuen Tsiang by Samuel Beal, vol. I, p. 5o. ' 
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sermon. An inscription, also, was placed nearby to record this 
fact. There was a temple too. The religious rules of the people visiting 
it were very similar to those of the Buddhists. They either lived quite 
naked or put on white clothes. The image of their founder had an 
affinity with that of the Buddha. Evidently the above statement refers 
to the Digambara and Svetambara Jainas and supports the tradition 
of Rishabha’s visit to the place over which Bahubali erected a stupa. 8 

From the data furnished by Hiuen Tsiang, Sir Alexander Cunnin- 
gham calculated the site of Singhapura to be somewhere near the 
modern Katas (Kataksa), a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jehlam 
district. At the suggestion of Dr G, Buhler, Dr (later Sir) Aurel 
Stein, then the Principal of the Oriental College, Lahore, personally 
visited the place in 1889 and discovered the remains of the Singhapura 
Jaina temple buried near Murti, a village two miles from Katas. He at 
once commenced excavation and collected a huge mass of idols and 
other remains of the temple. All these were brought to Lahore in 
twenty-six cammel loads and were deposited in the Panjab Central 
Museum where some are exhibited in the sculpture gallery while the 
rest lie stored in the godown. 9 The size of the temple and Hiuen 
Tsiang's remarks about it clearly show that the Jainas must have 
occupied an important place in the population of Singhapura when the 
Chinese traveller visited it. 

Though like Buddhism, Jainism also was a missionary religipn, 
yet it could not spread outside India. The probable reason is that the 
daily rules of life observed by Jaina monks and laymen were more 
rigid than those observed by the Buddhists. Hence the Jainas found 
it hard to mix freely with people of different habits. But some 
scholars who think that Jainism also might have spread outside India 
on account of the missionary spirit of its monks, and the commercial 
intercourse of its laymen with foreign countries have taken, as Jaina, 
certain objects which have not the remotest semblance to Jainism. 
An interesting example of this is Von Le Coq’s identifying as a 
Digambara Tirthankara a human figure painted on a wall in Chinese 
Turkestan. The painting depicts a headless naked male standing 
tiptoe with the right leg brought in front of the left. The funniest 


8 Ibid . , vol I, pp. 143-45. 

9. Gazetteer of Jhelum District , (1904), pp. 43-46. 
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thing about this figure is that a heavy metallic ring pierces its genital 
organ. 10 

Following Le Coq, Shri N. C. Mehta states in his Studies in Indian 
Painting that the old wall-paintings found in Chiriese Turkestan depict 
many scenes from Jaina history. Again C. J. Shah reproduces N. C. 
Mehta's statement in his own book Jainism in Northern India , London, 
.1932, p. 194. 

The^ use of Prakrit in official documents called the Kilamudras 
discovered from Chinese Turkestan could, however, be adduced as a 
proof for the existence of Jainism in that region because Jainism and 
Prakrit have become, for some time, so inter-related that the mention 
of one recalls the other. But this was not the case when the 
Kilamudras had been Written. At that time the use of Prakrit was 
not confined to Jainism only. Hence there is no convincing evidence 
to prove that Jainism ever existed in Chinese Turkestan. The intro- 
duction of Prakrit there has been explained by the hypothesis that 
some of the Aryans on their march to India branched off and settled 
in Chinese Turkestan together with their Aryan speech which in the 
course of time developed into Prakrit just as the Aryan speech in 
India did. 11 

4. Parvatika (6th century A.D.) 

Pradyotana Suri in the introduction to his Kuvalayamalakatha 
(finished in Saka 700=Vik. sam. 835) states that in the Uttrapatha 
(Northern India) there was a town named Pavvaiya (Parvatika) on the 
bank of the river Candrabhaga (Chenab). The king of this place was 
Toraraya who is perhaps the same as Toramana, the well-known Huna 
prince. According to other accounts Toramana's capital was Sakala 
which has been variously identified with Sialkote and Sangla Hill. It 
is probable that Parvatika was another name of Sakala and was 
situated close to the modern Pabbi hills, and hence the city was called 
Parvatika, or the city itself gave the name to the hills, for Pabbi is 
only the modern form of Parvatika. 

Harigupta, a Jaina monk, was the Guru of Toraraya and stayed 
with him. Harigupta himself seems to have belonged to a royal 


10. Coq, A. von Le , Die Btiddhistische Spcetantike in Mittelasien , III, Die 
W andmalereiea , Berlin, 1924, plate IV and p. 30, 

11. Encyclopcedia BHtannicCi, 1647 ed., Vdl. 22, s.v. ‘Turkistan*, p. 620 d. 
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family because a coin or two are known to bear this name. From the 
reference that Harigupta was the guru of the reigning monarch of 
Parvatika, it is not unreasonable to conclude that Parvatika was an 
important centre of Jainism in the Huna period. 12 

5. Nagarkot — Kangra (c. 1000-1600 A.D.) 

The next centre of Jainism is Nagarkot, another name of Kangra, 
standing both for the fort and the town. It is 135 miles from Amritsar 
by rail. In ancient times it was the capital of Trigarta or the hilly 
country lying between the Satluj and the Ravi. Till recently it present- 
ed a picture of old Hindu culture and polity. 

That the valley of Kangra was once a flourishing centre of Jainism 
is warranted neither by the present Jaina population of the region 
which counts about a hundred souls, nor by any tradition current 
among the Jainas. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham was the first to notice the remains of 
the old Jaina temples and images in the Kangra fort and the town. 
He found there a number of Jaina inscriptions also. To account for 
the finds he remarked that the Diwans of the Muslim rulers of Delhi 
stationed at Kangra were Digamber Jainas. 13 

The oldest and the longest inscription is the one inscribed on the 
pedestal of an image of Rishabha. It was edited by G. Buhler who 
found that its script was old Sarada resembling that of the Baijnath 
prasasti . The date mentioned in it is sam. 30 which may be the 
laukika sam. 30, corresponding perhaps to 854 A.D. The word gaccha 
in it denotes that the image belonged to the Svetambara sect. 14 This 
image and its inscription have been noted by Sir John Marshall also. 15 

The late Dr K. N. Sitaram made an extensive tour in the Kangra 
valley in 1930. He discovered numerous Jaina images and ruins of 
Jaina temples and found that some of them had been appropriated by 
the Hindus under different names, e.g. t the Ganapati temple lying 
between the Railway station and the Rest house at Baijnath-Paprola 

12. Shah, C. J. Jainism in Northern India , Bombay, 1932, pp. 209-15. 

13. Cunningham, Sir A. Archaeological Survey of India Report (1872-73), 
Vol. V. pp. 168 ff. 

14. Buhler, G. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, Inscription No. 18. 

15. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-6, p. 16. 
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was origionally a Jaina temple. Dr Sitaram left his reports un- 
published but the present writer had the privilege of reading them in 
manuscript. 

The credit of finding an authentic literary document which proves 
beyond doubt the importance of Kangra iii Jain history goes to Muni 
Jina Vijaya, the well-known scholar of Jain history and literature. In 
1916, he published the VijnapU-triverii 16 from the original copy prepared 
under the supervision of its author, Upadhyaya Jayasagara, immedia- 
tely after its composition in sam. 1484. The Vijnapti-friveni is a 
lengthy report of the author's pilgrimage to Nagarkot in sam. 1484. 
Such reports are called Vijnapati-patras and were written by monks to 
their gurus to inform them of the religious acts performed during the 
year. 17 

The Vijnapti-trivenT offers a vivid picture of the pilgrims 1 party 
starting from Faridpur on the south bank of the Vipasa and reaching 
Nagarkot on Jyestha sukla 5. sam. 1484 after crossing the Bana- 
ganga. The route and the places visited are carefully described. The out- 
ward journey was made by a different route from the return journey. 
A mention is also made of the battle that was going on at the time bet- 
ween the Khokhar chief, Yasoratha, and the Muslim ruler Sikandar. 
Vijnapti-triverii provides a useful information about the topography of 
the Panjab. 18 Some of the images seen by K.N. Sitaram in the Kangra 
valley probably belonged to the temples visited by the pilgrims 1 party 
in sam. 1484. 

6. Sindhu-desa 

A few centuries ago the territory above the confluence of the Panjab 
rivers with the Indus was known as Sindhu-desa. It included roughly the 
present districts of Multan, Muzaffargarh and Montgomery. 19 In olden 
times this region was an active centre of Jainism, connected more 
intimately with Gujarat and Marwar than with the Panjab proper. 


16. Vijnapati-tviveni , ed. Muni Jina Vijaya, Bhavanagar, 1916. 

17. A Collection of Ancient Vijnapti-patvas , ed. Dr Hiranand Shastri. 

18. Jain, Mul Raj , A Jain Pilgrimage to Nagarkot in Sam. 1454. Proceedings 
and Transactions of All India Oriental Conference, Thirteenth Session, Nagpur, 
1946, pp. 398-403. 

19. Vijnapti-triveni p. 16 
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One of its chief cities was Multan. In sam. 1169 Jinadatta Suri of 
the Kharatara-gaccha was staying there during the rainy season 
(chaturmasa ) . Here the Komala-gaccha was predominent but Jinadatta 
paid more attention to his own followers of the Kharatara-gaccha. The 
followers of the Komala-gaccha took it as an insult and conspired with 
ruler of the place to put an end to the Kharataras. The ruler enquired 
how to distinguish a follower of the Kharatara-gaccha from that of the 
Komala. The reply was that the Komalas applied saffron mark on 
their forehead whereas the Kharataras do not. Some how the Kharata- 
ras got a scent of the conspiracy against them. Their leader, Hathi, 
went to the ruler’s wife and succeeded in getting the orders reversed, 
i.e., those with a mark on the head were to be executed. Thereupon the 
followers of the Komala-gaccha wiped off the mark and many of them 
came over to the Kharatara fold. 20 

Jinadatta Suri is said to have established the Panch-nadi Puja, i.e., 
the worship of the combined stream of the five rivers of the Panjab. 
Once upon a time the Jainas of Sindhu-desa sought the Suri’s advice as 
to how they could become wealthy. He suggested to them to fetch from 
Bhatner the idol of the Yaksa Manibhadra who, when propitiated by 
worship, would grant their wish. Pretending as traders, some of the 
Jainas of Sindhu-desa went to Bhatner and stealing the idol fled from 
there. The people of Bhatner known as Baharis, i.e., outsiders or non- 
Sindhis, gave a hot chase. Both the parties met at Ripri near Uch on 
the Panch-nadi. The Sindhis jumped into the river and crossed it 
leaving the idol under water. The Baharis made a search but could 
not And it and returned in despair. 

On hearing this Jinadatta invoked Manibhadra to come out of 
water but he did not. Upon this a mutual agreement took place by 
which Jinadatta was to worship the Yaksa under water every year 
whereas the Yaksa undertook to make the Jainas of Sindhu-desa a 
wealthy people. 21 

It is even more interesting to know how Jinadatta started worship 
at the Muslim Plrs or saints. When Jinadatta met the Plrs he received 
them very kindly and at times helped them with money and food. 
When the Plrs were slain in a battle, their departed souls asked the 
Suri for a place to live in. The Suri pointed to the Panch-nadi and 

20. Khavatava- gaccha Pattavali Sawgraha, ed. Muni Jina Vijaya, Calcutta. 

21. Ibid. 
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advised them to make their abode in its waters. Similarly 
the sOuiof a Rajput .warrior wns allotted ; the Panch-nadi. In this 
manner the Panch-nadi Fair became a regular festival for all the 
communities. 22 

Besides Multan which remained a Jaina centre up to the time of 
Partition, there were several other places that once enjoyed Jaina 
prominence. Malik-vahanapura, Mamman-pura, Marukotta (Kotta 
Marotta ?), Drohadotta,- Faridpura (Pak Pattan), Devapal-pura 
(Dipalpur) have been mentioned in the V ij'napti-triveni. Besides these, 
Bhera, Dera Ghazi Khan* Kohat, Bannu and Mianwali had an influen- 
tial population of the Jainas. 

7. Lahore 

Lahore is an ancient city having been the capital of the Pan jab 
for several centuries. Its foundation is popularly ascribed to Lava, as 
that of Kasur : to Kusa, sons of Sita and Rama, but there is no 
historical evidence for it. However, it may have been founded by king 
Loh of the Rajput chronicles where it is called Lohgarh. This conjec- 
ture is supported by the shrine of Loh in the Lahore fort and by the 
Lohgarh gate at Amritsar.'* 

But Lahore (locally pronounced Lahaur or L’haur) is not the old 
name of the city. Amir Khurau (d. 1325) calls.it Lahanur : 

A z hadde Samaniya ia Lahanur, 

Rich ‘ imarate nisi magar dar e Qasur. [Qiran-us-sa’dain] 
This name also occurs in MSS. (Devanagari and Gurmukhi) ranging 
from sam. 1591 to 1811 (1534-1754 A.D.). The question which of the 
two names is earlier and when Lahanur went out of use needs .investi- 
gation. However, the Jaina name, Labhapura, which probably dates 
from the time of Akbar, and is a Sanskritised form of Lahaur, shows 
that Lahaur and Lahanur both were current simultaneously for a long 
time. . , f : , 


22. Ibid. • ' • ' • - ' ' 

*The name of Lohgarh gate at Amritsar does not point to Lahore under 
the name of Lphgarh’, founded by Raja Loh of Rajput chronides, as conjectured 
above. The gate is, in fact,, named after the Lohgarh gurdwava which stands 
there in memory of Guru Haigobind's victory over the Mughal force in 1628 Vik., 
1628 A. D. See Macaulihe, Sikh Religion, TV, 57, 82; Thakar Singh, Gurdwava 
Darshdn, 195-96 : Tara Singh Narotam, GUr-tirath Sangr ah. No. 62/ p, 56 ; Kahan 
Singh, Mahan-kosh, 803. — Ganda Singh. ‘ 
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Lahore acquired prominence in Jaina history during Akbar’s reign. 
The emperor, being tolerant and inquisitive, established at Agra in 
1573 an Ibadat Khana or house of worship where representatives of 
various religions assembled and held discussions on religious topics; 
and the Jaina monk Hiravijaya Suri, also, was invited to take part in 
them. Akbar was so highly impressed by the Suri’s exposition of the 
virtues of ahimsa (non-injury to living creatures) that he gladly issued 
royal edicts to prohibit the slaughter of animals on certain days of the 
year throughout his kingdom 23 . 

About 1582 Akbar stayed at Lahore continuously for a number of 
years. It was during this time that Lahore became a centre of Jaina 
activities. Karam Chand, a Jaina Bania of Bikaner, who was a 
minister first of Kalyan Singh, and then of Rai Singh of Bikaner, 
having incurred the displeasure of the latter left his court and joined 
Akbar’s as a bhandari and settled at Lahore. 

Once upon a time Karam Chand praised before Akbar the learning 
and saintly character of another Jaina monk named Jinachandra Suri. 
Akbar wanted to see him,, and the Suri was invited to Lahore in 1592. 
Now Jinachandra was a rival of Hiravijaya. Consequently, the latter 
also sent his disciple, Vi jay a Sena, to Lahore to keep a watch that 
Jinachandra might not injure his influence over Akbar. 

Both these monks attended Akbar’s court from time to time. The 
presence of Bhandari Karam Chand as Akbar’s courtier and the 
influence of these monks at the court greatly enhanced the prestige of 
the Jainas in the eyes of non-Jainas. 

Jaina literature and inscriptions give a detailed account of the 
relations between Akbar and the monks, and describe in glowing terms 
the influence which the monks’ teachings had on him. The Muslim 
historians like Badayuni looked upon these meetings with suspicion. 
The subject is fully treated in Vidya Vijaya’s SurTsvar aur Samrat and 
in M.L. Desai’s introduction to his edition of the Bhanuchandracharita. 

The Jain temple in the Said Mitha Bazar and the Tharhiyan 
Bhabrian (lately re-named Jain street) were founded with Akbar’s 
permission. Karam Chand built a shrine in his residential village near 
the present Guru Mangat about 7 miles south Lahore. The village 


23 Smith, V. A. : 'Jaina Teachers of Akbar' in Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume , 
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came to be known as Bhabra after the common word for Jainas of the 
Panjab. 

It is related that Akbar took some -of the monks with him to 
Kashmir. One of them was allowed to learn Persian along with Prince 
Salim. Another monk composed astotra, the Sury'a-sahasra-nama, con- 
taining a thousand names of the sun, which was recited before Akbar on 
every Sunday. On the birth of a daughter to Salim under unlucky stars, 
Akbar ordered a puja to be performed in the Jaina temple and Salim 
graced the occasion with his presence. 

Other Jainas having access to Akbar were Than Singh and Durjan- 
sal. 24 

Several grand functions connected with Jainism were held under 
royal patronage such as were never celebrated at Lahore afterwards. 
A number of appropriate titles were conferred on the monks. One was 
called Khush Fahm on account of his sharp memory and ready wit. 

Lahore was not without literary activity. The Surya-sahasra-nama 
was specially composed for Akbar. The Astalaksi containing eight lakh 
interpretations of Rajano dadte saukhyam — jfcfHH— ’ was 
presented to Akbar. Several other works also were written, besides 
the copying of numerous MSS. 

About this time a large number of Jaina families from Marwar 
came into the Panjab and settled in important cities and towns. 
Wherever there were a few families, Jaina priests or Yatis esteblished 
their upasrayas or deras . These Yatis performed two-fold functions: 
(1) They preached the doctrine to their adherents and (2) carried on 
practice in medicine and astrology. The latter brought them into 
contact with non- Jainas also from whom the .Yatis commanded good 
respect. It is only within the last 50 years that the Yatis lost their 
hold on the people and have ceased to exist. 


24. Durjanasala Bavani (Hindi), composed by Krisnadasa, in Vrk. sam. 1651 
Vaisakha [1594 A.D.] at Lahore. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 1 

h y 

Ganda Singh 


History is not a creative literature. There is very little scope for 
creative imagination in the writing of history if it has to be truthful 
or as truthful as it can possibly be. The play of human imagination is 
liable to introduce into history things which might not have been there 
at all. It will then, to that extent, be reduced to fiction and defeat the 
purpose of a truthful narrative proposed to be presented to the reader. 
History has, therefore, to confine itself exclusively to the material 
which is available for its construction. The writer of history should at 
all times be honest and truthful to his subject. He should not be 
guided or motivated by any preconceived notions and prejudices which 
should lead him astray from the right path. He should not allow him- 
self to become a hand-maid of propagandists, political or religious. 
Exaggeration and misconstruction and, not unofen, the suppression of 
truth, are the methods which are at times used for propaganda, which 
is mostly the game of the politicians. Men of religion cannot play this 
game, and, if they do so, they are sinners against humanity which 
they profess to serve with the light of truth. 

As a student of history who has devoted some of his time to the 
collection of historical material either for his own researches or for the 
compilation of an analytical bibliography of the history and culture 
of the Panjab , 2 I propose to offer a few suggestions for the collection of 
material on the history of Christianity in the Panjab, Jammu and 
Kashmir and the North-West Frontier Province. 

The sources of history are generally divided into two kinds — 
primary and secondary. Primary sources are divided into original 


1. A paper read at the Conference on Church History in North India at the 
Christian Retreat and Study Centre, Rajpur (Dehra Dun), on March 14-18, 1966. 

2. Published by the Punjabi University, Patiala, 1966. 
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records and memoirs. The secondary sources comprise histories and 
biographies written either on the basis of original sources or on the 
basis of information collected not from the persons directly connected 
with the events but from those who had received it from others. 

To get at the primary sources, we must know the persons and 
institutions who created the original records in the form of proceedings, 
movement-registers, letters, diaries, memoirs, or accounts-books, and 
also the places where they are likely to have been preserved. In the 
case of Christian Missionary organizations or societies, the first place 
to be searched is their headquarters archives for the original registers 
of proceedings and the personal files of the missionaries sent out by 
them to India. They should contain instructions issued to them on 
their departure. The reports submitted and letters written by the 
missionaries about their work and activities to the headquarters and 
to their chiefs in India are documents of first-rate importance. These 
should be available at the main headquarters in Europe and America 
or their head-offices in India. In most cases there were periodical 
reports submitted by missionary centres to the Indian head-offices. 
These were in turn consolidated into the annual reports for the home 
headquarters. In some cases they were published for circulation to 
missionary seminaries and centres at home and abroad and to patrons 
and benefactors and to the public at large through special bulletins 
and/or local newspapers to win their sympathy and support for 
financial aid. For the early Jesuit records of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when the first Christian missions came to northern 
India during the reign of the great Mughals, the Lisbon Archives is the 
most important repository. Some of them were published as early as the 
first decade of the seventeenth century and a new edition of them was 
issued in 1930-1942. Rev. Father John Correia-Afonso’s Jesuit Letters 
and Indian History published by the Indian Historical Research Insti- 
tute at the St. Xavier's College, Bombay, in 1955, is a very useful 
publication for bibliographical purposes. 

Dr. G. M. Moraes in his A History of Christianty in India , Bombay, 
1964, claims that Christianity came to the Panjab for the first time with 
the conversion of the Parthian King Gondophernes (Gondophoros) by 
St. Thomas in the first century A.D. It, however, disappeared, he says, 
with the subversion of the Parthian rule by the Kushans. There are said 
to be some traces of early Christianity in Sindh in a community of Fakirs 
in Thattah, reputed to be the followers of Thuma Bhagat,i.e., St. Thomas. 
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They may possibly be the remanents of the early Parthian Christians of 
the Panjab pushed south-westwards in their final retreat [pp. 23-27, 
29-33. Cf. Christians and Christianity in India and Pakistan by P. 
Thomas, pp. 19-21]. But this theory awaits the attention of collectors 
of material for further researches to confirm or to reject it. 

For a detailed study of the efforts of Jesuit Fathers for the propa- 
gation of Christianity in northern India, a reference may with 
advantage be made to Sir Edward Maclagan's excellent work The 
Jesuits and the Great Mogul, which not only gives a list of Father. H. 
Hosten's contributions to the history of the period (appendix II), but 
also gives, among other things, a list of Jesuit letters and reports (app. 
I), and also a Chronology of Chief Events Connected with their Missions 
to the Mughals (app. III). Sir Edward Maclagan's first chapter on 
sources of information is recommended for study in connection with 
the collection of material for Church history of that period. Similarly 
the Notes to the chapters of the Jahangir and the Jesuits (with an 
account of the travels of Benedict Goes from the Relations of Fr. 
Fernao Guerreiro) edited by C. H. Payne, as also the Akbar and the 
Jesuits, are very useful in leading the reserchers to original and other 
reliable sources from the pen of those who were either themselves 
creators of those records or had first-hand knowledge of the events 
described by them. Rev. Father O. C. Felix's paper on Mughal 
Farmans, Purwanahs, and Sanads in favour of the Jesuit Missionaries 
(Journal of the Panjab Historical Soceity, 1916, Vol. V. No. I, pp. 1-53) 
and Jesuit Missions in Lahore (the same Journal, 1916, vol, V, No. 2, 
pp. 55-125) also contain useful information on the subject. 

After the reign of Jahangir there was practically no visible trace 
left of the work of Jesuit Missionaries in the Panjab or in its immediate 
neighbourhood. But a more effective and lasting work for Christianity 
in the Panjab came to be started here with the arrival at Ludhiana in 
November 1834 of Rev. John C. Lowrie, an American Protestant 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church. Captain Claude M. Wade, then 
British Political Agent at Ludhiana, had established there an Anglo- 
Vernacular School under the superintendence of Mr. R. Hodges, a 
clerk in the Agency Office. This school was transferred to the superin- 
tendence of Rev. Lowrie, while Mr. Hodges held the place of the 
Headmaster. The puplis at this school belonged to the distinguished 
families of the Afghans and the Sikhs. Some of the Sikh pupils were 
the sons of the leading Sardars from the northern side of the Sutlej, 
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the kingdom of the Panjab. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was then the ruler 
of the country. He was a great patron of learning and learned men. 
He invited Rev. John Lowrie to his capital at Lahore, treated him as a 
state-guest and showed every attention to him (February-March 
1835). The object of this invitation, in the words of Rev. John Newton, 
"was to negotiate with the missionary for the establishment of a 
school at Lahore for the education, in English, of the sons of the nobi- 
lity and other promising youngmen at the capital.” "And such might 
have been the result of the visit,” continues John Newton, "but that 
the missionary principle of teaching the Gospel in connection with 
literature and science, was unacceptable to the Maharajah; and so of 
course the negotiation failed.” Nevertheless, at the time of Mr 
Lowrie's departure from Lahore, the Maharaja gave to him some 
valuable presents... to the benefit of the Mission treasury. [ Historical 
Sketch of the Lodiana Mission — History of the A. P . Missions in India , 
Allahabad, 1886, p. 27. Also see A Brief Account of Lodiana Mission, 
1834-44, Allahabad, 1845; W.L.M ‘Gregor, History of the Sikhs , i, 247.] 

Although, in the early stages, there were hardships and disappoint- 
ments both at Lahore and Kapurthala, the missionaries gained a 
permanent foothold in the Land of Five Rivers immediately after its 
annexation to the dominions of the East India Company in 1849. 

For a detailed study of the efforts of Rev. J. C. Lowrie and other 
pioneer missionaries, the reader is referred to his Two Years in Upper 
India (Chapters IV, X-XII, XV), A Brief Account of Lodiana Mission , 
1834-44, Allahabad, 1845, A Mannual of Missions, New York, 1854, 
Historical Sketches of India Missions, Allahabad, 1884, John Newton's 
History of A. P. Missions in India, Allahabad, 1886, and Elwood Morris 
Wherry's History of Our Missions in India , 1834-1924, Boston, 1926, 
in addition to his North India Missions , 1834-1926, and After One 
Hundred Years . 

Incidently, it may also be mentioned that it was the Christians 
who introduced the art of printing in Northern India, The first 
Bengali types ever used in India were those employed in 1778 in 
printing Halhed's Bengali Grammer at a press in Hooghly, of which 
no record is now available. Mr (after Sir Charles) Wilkins cut a set 
of Bengali punches with his own hands and taught the art to an expert 
blacksmith. The next notice which exists of the printing of any work 
in Bengali is about Jonathan Duncan's translation of Sir Elijah 
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Impey's Regulations at the East. India Company's press in 1785* Work 
on the translation of the Bible into Panjabi seems to have been taken 
in hand, towards the end of the eighteenth century and the first rough 
draft had been prepared by 1809 as mentioned in the Serampore 
Missionaries' report sent to the Bible Society at the close of that year. 
This may be said to be the first revival of the missionary relations 
with the. Panjab which had, for all intents and purposes, ceased in the 
middle of the seventeenth century as stated above. Side by side with 
the work on the translation of the Bible, Dr William Carey had been 
carrying through the press, in 1810, the grammer of the Panjabi 
language. But all this work was being done in Serampore [John Clark 
Marshman, The Life and Times of Carey , Marshman and Ward , Long- 
man, Brown, etc., London, 1859, Vol. I, pp. 70,. 419, 468]. In the 
Panjab the first printing press, • the American Mission Press, was 
established in. December 1834— soon after the arrival of J. C. Lowrie — 
at Ludhiana. from where the first newspaper of the Panjab, the Akhbar 
Ludhiana, was issued in Persian. The Panjabi (Gurmukhi) type was 
introduced by this press in 1845 and the first booklet was printed by 
it in 1846 [Kahn Singh, Gursabd-ratnakar Mahankosh (1930), 1252]. 

. From 1849 onwards, Christian missionary centres came to be 
established in almost all important towns of the Panjab winning 
converts for Christianity in an organized manner. The Missionaries 
sent regular reports to their headquarters. Ludhiana was the chief 
centre of the Presbyterian Church and its reports published annually 
were serially numbered and were called the Annual Report of the 
.Lodiana Mission... tor the year... published by the order of 
the Mission and printed at the Lodiana Mission Press, Lodiana. 
As many as seventy reports appear to have been issued under this 
title. In about, 1905 it was. called the Annual Report of , the Panjab 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
with the old serial order continued. In 1911 was published, in 
Philadelphia, W. B. Anderson and C.R. Watson's Far North in India : 
A Survey of the Mission Field and Work of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the Punjab. 

The other two important works bearing on this subject are Joseph 
Warren's A Glance Backward at 15 Years of Missionary Life in India 
(Philadelphia, 1856), and Andrew Gordon's Our India Mission.: A 
Thirty years’ History of the India Mission of the United Presbyterian 
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Church of North America together with Personal Reminiscences (Philadel- 
phia, 1888). 

The National Archives of India, New Delhi, and the India Office, 
London, are in possession of valuable records and reports on the 
Christian missions and missionaries in India and on the changing 
attitude of the East India Company and of the British Indian Govern- 
ment towards the spread of Christianity in India. 

In addition to the records, reports, the registers of the various 
main stations and of the sub-stations under their supervision, there 
were published memoirs and biographies of missionaries based on 
original records and personal diaries. Most of them have the value 
and importance of primary sources for the Church history. 

Among the British officers of the East India Company who took 
interest in the spread of Christianity in the Panjab may be mentioned 
the names of distinguished statesmen and administrators like Henry 
Lawrence, John Lawrence, Robert Montgomery, Donald McLeod, 
Herbert B.Edwardes, Colin Mackenzie, Robert N.Cust, John Nicholson, 
Reynell Taylor, Dr John Login, Robert Egerton, Macworth Young, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, etc. Their biographies, official records, semi-official 
reports, private diaries, volumes of correspondence and collections of 
personal papers and random notes, preserved in family archives or in 
public record offices, libraries and museums, throw a flood of light on 
the activities of these and other non-official missionaries devoted to 
the cause of Christianity in this country. 

Herbert B. Edwardes' manuscript Memorandum on the Elimination 
of un-Christian Principles from the Government of British India and his 
manuscript Letters of 1858 to Financial Commissioner , Lahore , regarding 
Introduction of the Bible as a Text Book in Government Schools of India 
and Preparation and Publication of an Authorized Version by Government , 
preserved in the Central Records Office, Peshawar, may be mentioned 
as a typical example of unpublished documents bearing on the history 
of Christianity available in public and private archives. 

The Roman Catholic missions began their work in the Panjab on 
September 1, 1883, when the Lahore diocese was created, and in 1888 
the Order of the Belgian Franciscan Capuchin Fathers took it over. 
Before 1886 Roman Catholic work in the Panjab was in the care of 
the Capuchins from Agra. At that time Catholic population was 
practically non-existant, except for a sprinkling of army and civil 
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officials who were of British, Irish and Goan desecent. The churches 
then exisiting, and built for Military personnel, were at Anarkali, 
Lahore (1847), Ferozepore (1845), Jullundur (1846), Wazirabad (1850), 
Sialkot (1853), Lahore Cantonment (1855), Ambala (1855), Multan 
(1859), Amritsar (1860) and Dalhousie (1870). 

According to Rev. Father Myr. Alban Swanbrick, O. F. M. Cap., 
Prefect Apostolic of Jullundur (letter of January 17, 1967), "the first 
small foundations for Mission work were opened at Adah and Sahowala. 
After three or four years, a number of new Christians migrated to the 
reclamationed lands in the Chenab Colony and founded the 
village of Mariabad (1892). Again eight years later, 1900, a part of 
the settlers of Mariabad shifted to a new colony, Kushpur, in the 
Lyallpur district. In 1904 the village of Francisabad was established." 
New posts were established at Sangla Hill (1908), Lyallpur (1908), 
Gojra (1911), Pasrur (1913), Sargodha (1913), Antoniabad (1914) and 
Rahmpur (1918). In 1936, the Multan unit was detached and entrusted 
to the Italian Dominicans. The present Prefecture Apostolic of 
Jullundur in the Indian Panjab belonged formerly to the diocese of 
Lahore (now in Pakistan). The Capuchin Mission in the Punjab , 
Mangalore, 1910, by Father Leo, O. M. Cap., with notes on the history, 
geography, ethnology and religions of the country, and Le Missioni 
dei Minori Capuccini , vol. IX, Indie Orientali, Sect. II, 1745-1935, 
Rome, 1936 (pp. 293-530, 572-9), by Cl. Da Terzorio, O. M. Cap., are 
the two leading works bearing on the history of the Roman Catholic 
missionary work in the Panjab. 

The story of Rev. Golak Nath, the first Indian Christian messen- 
ger who crossed the Satluj in about 1840 soon after the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, as told by his son H. G. (Henry Golak Nath) 
in Golak , the Hero y is a revealing study of the early efforts of the 
pioneer Indian messengers of Christ in the Panjab and of their suffe- 
rings and steadfastness. 

Rev. Robert Clark, popularly known as Robert Clark of the 
anjab, was the next pioneer missionary for the Pan jab to carry the 
message of Christ to the north-west of India along with Rev. Dr. Karl 
Gottlieb Pfender. Rev. Henry Martyn Clark's Robert Clark of the Panjab , 
London, 1907, Robert Clark's Thirty Years of CMS Mission Work in the 
Punjab , Lahore, 1883, The Punjab and Sindh Mission of the CMS. y 
London, 1885, and Emily Headlands 5 The Rev. Karl Gottlieb Pfender , 
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London, are very useful source books for the study of the Church 
history of their days. 

Among other eminent native Christians like Imam-ud-Din Lahiz, 
Sayad Hasan Khan, and Pandit Narain Dass Kharak Singh, the Robert 
Clark mentions the first Sikh covert to Christianity, Rev. Daud Singh, 
who was also the first Panjabi called to the Christian ministry, ordai- 
ned by the Bishop of Calcutta at Allahabad on October 29, 1854. 
Kanwar (later Raja Sir) Harnam Singh Ahluwalia of Kapurthala also 
finds in this book a prominent mention as a distinguished Christian 
from amongst the nobility of the Pan jab. 

The lives of a large number of men and women in India and 
abroad were permanently influenced by the great Christian mystic of 
the Pan jab, Sadhu Sundar Singh. In spite of Father Hosten's 
denouncement of the Sadhu as an imposter in the Catholic Herald of 
India, he had a host of admirers all over the world and to them his 
life and teachings were of great significance. In addition to Fredrich 
Heiler’s three books in German, Apostel Order Betruger, Sadhu Singh : 
Apostel Des Ostens und Westens and Die Wahrheit Sundar Singh, and 
Rev. P. Gabler's Sadhu Sunder Singh , 1937, O. Pfister's Die Legende 
Sunder Singhs , and S. Singh and P. Preaunlich’s Sunder Singh in Seiner 
Wahren Gestalt (Dresden/Leipzig, 1927), there are two important books 
in French by Schaerer and Secretan, Par Christ et Pour Christ, and 
Mile. A. Van Berchem, Un Temoin du Christ and also two in Swedish 
by N. Soderblom, Sundar Singh Budskan and Tre Livs Former. Among 
the English biographies of Sadhu Sundar Singh may be mentioned 
Bishop A. J. Appasamy, Sundar Singh : A Biography, London, 1958; 
Rev. C.F. Andrews, Sadhu Sundar Singh : A Personal Memoir, London, 
1938; Dr. Friedrich Heiler, The Gospel of Sadhu Sunder Singh (Abridged 
translation by Olive Wyon), London, 1926 ; Mrs Arthur Parker, Sadhu 
Sundar Singh Called of God (first published 1918), Madras, 1957; Rev. 
T.E. Riddle, The Vision and Call (originally published in a series of 11 
articles in the United Church Review , 1946); B.H. Streeter and A. J. 
Appasamy, The Sadhu : A Study in Mysticism and Practiced Religion 
(in U.S.A. The Message of Sadhu Sunder Singh), London, 1921; and 
Alfred Zahir, A Lover of Christ and Soul Stirring Messages. 

Dr Kali Charan Chatterjee of the Hoshiarpur Mission, who was for 
twenty-five years the President of the Board of Directors of the 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, was one of the leading Indian 
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Christians of Northern India and Dr James Ewing's little book, A 
Prince of the Church of India , is not a mere biography of this great 
missionary but is a high tribute to his character and influence as a 
pioneer of the idea of a United Church of India. Rev. Chatterjee was 
ever ready to co-operate with Christians of all branches of the Church, 
and heartily entered into certain tentative plans which, it was hoped, 
might lead to closer federation or even organic union in the years to 
come. But these came largely to naught through the unwillingness of 
some to concede enough to make even useful federation possible. This, 
however, came to be realized not very long after his death. 

Like Sadhu Sundar Singh, the Rev. Dr Chatterjee believed that in 
India Christianity should be presented to its people as reflected in the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ and not in its denominational forms. 
In the West it had been divided and torn into pieces by conflicting 
theologians. The transplanting of these divisions in India will add, 
they thought, to the confusion worse confounded in a country which 
is already sick of its own innumberable divisions. 

The name of the Rev. Thomas Valpy French, the Bishop of Lahore, 
is one to be reckoned with in the annals of the Church history of the 
Panjab. A detailed study of his work is to be found in his biographies 
—Herbert Birks, Life and Correspondence of Bishop Thomas Valpy 
French , 2 Vols., London, 1895, Eugene Stock, An Heroic Bishop : The 
Life Story of French of Lahore , London, 1913, and Tara Chand, 
Tazkirah-i-Bishop French (in Urdu). 

The work of Rev. Dr Andrew Gordon was mostly confined to the 
northern Panjab at Sialkot and Gurdaspur where he was eminently 
successful in sowing the seeds of churches to become the bases of 
flourishing missionary centres in their neighbourhood at Zafarwal, 
Dhariwal and Batala. His Our North India Mission is a valuable record 
of his work in this part of the country. 

Arthur Lewis' George Maxwell Gordon , London, 1890, is a history 
of the life and work of this Pilgrim Missionary of the Panjab who 
carried the message of Christ to the north-west (Jhelum and Pind 
Dadan Khan) and the south-west (Multan and the Deras) and to 
Beluchistan (Quetta) and Afghanistan (Qandahar). 

Another important biography that covers an eventful period of 
the development of Christian missionary work in the Panjab during 
the second half of the nineteenth century is Roland Bateman : Nine - 
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teenth Century Apostle by R. Maconachie, published by the Church 
Missionary Society, London, 1917. Leaving England in 1868, Rev. 
Bateman came to the Pan jab and, with short intervals of furlough, 
spent thirty-four years in the country in the missionary centres at 
Dera Ismail Khan, Amritsar, Lahore, Clarkabad, Narowal, etc. In 
spite of occasional disappointments which, like all other missionaries, 
he had to encounter in his spiritual labour, he was a great fisher of 
souls and, according to Jalaluddin Ambar, a Naib Tahsildar in the 
Pan jab Government service, there was hardly “any other missionary 
in the Pan jab who has attracted so many youths to Christ as Rev. 
Roland Bateman” (p. 132). 

Dr Theodore Leighton Pennel worked among one of the most 
fanatical people on the north-western frontier of India and tamed their 
wildness with his humanitarian service-above-self both as a healer of 
their bodies as well as their souls. An account of this hazardous and 
dangerful service in the cause of Christianity is described at some 
length in Dr Pennel’s Among the Wild Tribes of Afghanistan Frontier : 
A Record of Sixteen years' Close Intercourse with the Natives of Indian 
Marches , London, 1913. The other work which may be studied on the 
subject is Ernest H. Hayes' Doctor Pennel : Afghan Pioneer , published 
in the 'Pioneer Series'. It gives the story of the medical work on the 
North-Western frontier of India. 

Rev. Canon C. E. Tyndale Biscoe, in the words of Sheikh Abdullah, 
a former prime-minister of Jammu and Kashmir, 'went to Kashmir at 
a time when Kashmiris were steeped in ignorance and apathy which 
are generally attributes of a backward community.' . . . 'Amidst this 
darkness how Canon Biscoe set out to kindle a spark of enlightenment 
and liberal knowledge and immediately came up against prejudice, 
superstition and social taboos' is described at some length in his 
Tyndale Biscoe of Kashmir : An Autobiography , London. It is a very 
rewarding study of the devotion, dedication and steadfastness of 
missionaries to the cause of Christian life and light. Another book on 
the Missionary work in Kashmir is E. F. Neve's Beyond the Pir Panjal: 
Life and Missionary Work in Kashmir , published in 1915. His other 
book A Crusader in Kashmir (London, 1928) is the life of Dr. Arthur 
Neve with an account of the missionary medical work in the vally. 

V. H. Starr's 1882-1918 and After , C. M. S., London, is a useful 
publication on the work of the Church Missionary Society. 
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Regional histories, including the Urdu histories of the various 
districts of the Panjab, prepared for and under the instructions of the 
regional Settlement Officers, the District Gazetteers and the Land Reve- 
nue Settlement Reports, and histories of important towns of the country 
also, in many cases, contain very useful information about missions, 
churches and missionaries and the humanitarian work done by them in 
different fields. For example. Captain A.F.P. Harcourts’ The Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul and Spiti (W.H. Allen and Co., London), 
1871, refers to a branch of the Moravian Mission in Kielung, in Lahoul, 
then represented by Rev. Messrs Becher and Heyde, and to the whole 
some influence they exercised for the good of the poorer people and for 
the development of the Kullu area. Similarly Edward J. Buck’s Simla 
Past and Present (Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta), 1904, throws a 
flood of light on the history of the various churches at Simla and their 
sobering effect on the lives of its residents, both European and Indian, 
official and non-official. 

The Christian missions and missionaries also acted as pioneers in 
the establishment of schools for the dissemination of modern know- 
ledge. The first school in this part of the country was started at 
Ludhiana by Rev. John Lowrie in collaboration with Captain Claude 
Wade, the British Political Agent, there. After the annexation, they 
spread a network of schools wherever they went. The Forman Chris- 
tian College of Lahore and the Gordon Mission College of Rawalpindi, 
rose out of High Schools established by them and were the pioneers of 
higher education in their respective areas. The early records of these 
and their parent institutions should be searched for and preserved, and 
made available to scholars when a history of the achievements of 
Christian missions in the field of education comes to be written. In addi- 
tion to minutes-books, registers and other records of these institutions, 
C.F. Andrews The Renaissance in India : Its Missionary Aspect (London), 
1912, D. J. Fleming’s Missionary Education in India , The Christian 
College in India (the report of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in India, London, 1931), Mayhew's Education in India 
and Christianity and the Government of India , Tyndale Biscoe’s Fifty 
Years against the Stream , 1880-1930, S.K. Datta’s History of the Forman 
Christian College, 1869-1936 (Lahore 1936), The Jubilee Number (1886- 
1936) of the F.C.C. Magazine Folio and the Gordonian Golden Jubilee 
Souvenir , 1893-1943, are useful sources of information. The Peshawar, 
Rawalpindi, Lahore and Sialkot institutions have gone to Pakistan. In 
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the Indian Panjab there is at present (1967) only one college at Batala, 
the Baring Union Christian College, which has not so far published 
any literature on its history. But with the establishment of the Insti- 
tute of Sikh Studies, it is rapidly developing into a literary and 
research centre with a library which promises to be a rich repository 
of Christian and other historical literature. Another important educa- 
tional centre in the Panjab is at Kharar, with two High Schools, one 
for boys and the other for girls, and a press of its own. The useful 
work done by Kharar mission may be studied in two historical 
biographies : Through Shadow and Sunshine , 1961, by Rev. W. M. 
Ryburn, and The Light of Other Days by Rev. T. E. Riddle, both 
published by Presbyterian Bookroom for the Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand, Christchurch. 

A very general description of the main course of events connected 
with the work of the Newzealand Mission is given in J. S. Murray's 
50 Years in the Punjab , 1909-1959. The Church in the Punjab by Ernest 
Y. Campbell, published by the National Christian Council of India in 
1961 is an objective study of the different aspects of the life and 
growth of the church in this state and deserves the attention of all 
serious students of Church history. 

For the study of the work of the Church of Scotland in the 
country, reference may be made to Youngson's Forty Years of the 
Punjab Mission of the Church of Scotland , and to H. F. L. Taylor's In 
the Land of the Five Rivers , published by R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1916. 

Revd. John S. Hoyland in his Cross Moves East (Allan and Unwin, 
London) and other writings sees in the Indian movement of Satyagrah 
the hidden spirit of Christianity working in the background. There is 
no denying the fact that Mahatma Gandhi was greatly impressed 
and inspired by the Sermon on the Mount, and his non-violent non-co- 
operation movement had, among other religious influences, the teach- 
ings of Jesus Chirst to support and strengthen him in his resolve. 

A. M. David's Survey Report of the Church in West Pakistan publi- 
shed by the West Pakistan Christian Council, Lahore, 1960, and 
Joshua Fazl-ud-Din's 1958 Pakistan Revolution and the Non-Muslims 
and The Future of Christians in Pakistan , published by the Panjabi 
Darbar Publishing House, Lahore, deserve a careful study as also the 
periodical reports of the missionary centres and of the educational and 
other social service institutions in that part of the country. 

The work among the women of the Pan jab, particulary on the 
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medical side, has been very ably described by Miss Francesca French 
in her Miss Browns Hospital: The Story of the Ludhiana Medical 
College and Dame Edith Brown , D, B. E., its Founder , London, 1954-55. 
The other important books on the subject are M. Rose Greenfield's 
Five Years in Ludhiana , 1850, -Miss Colin Mackenzie's Life in Mission 
Camp and Zenana , 1854, Mary J. Campbell's Daughters of India , 1908, 
Mildred Cable and Francesca French's Journey with a Purpose , London, 
1950, and C. Wilson’s After Five Years in India or Life and Work in a 
Punjab District , London 1895, Miriam Young's Among the Women of the 
Punjab , London, 1925, A.D.'s Until the Shadows Flee away : The Story 
of C.E.Z.M.S. Work in India and Ceylon , published by the Church of 
England, Zenana Missionary Society, London, and Mrs Ashley Carus- 
Wilson's Irene Petrie : Missionary to Kashmir , London, 1911. 

To come to works of general historical survey of missionary work 
in'fthe Pan jab. The Survey of the Evangelistic Work of the Panjab 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. , 1929 , prepared by 
the India Council is the best publication on the subject. But it is 
thirty-six years old now and awaits the attention of some scholar 
either to revise it and bring it up to date or to write another 
up-to-date history on its lines to meet the requirements of the students 
of Church history. The various sub-stations in districts or subordinate 
centres attached to bigger centres should be encouraged to write and 
publish their own histories to form parts or sections of a comprehensive 
Church history of the Pan jab. These will bring to light the heritage 
of these centres and help inspire the local Christian population for 
greater and more enduring service in the field of social uplift and 
education of the people around them. 

When saying this, I have in mind the work of a devoted soul in 
the person of Rev. Wazir Shah at Hariana, a small town in the district 
of Hoshiarpur, during the first two decades of the present century. I 
have vivid recollections of how affectionately he spread the message 
of the Bible, New Testament, Gospel according to Mathews, with 
particular reference to the Sermon on the Mount, to the children of the 
local schools and inspired them with and guided them to ennobling 
virtues of life. But in the absence of any history of this centre and 
with the passage of only fifty years, even the name of this noble- 
hearted missionary came to be forgotten and I had to seek the help of 
my friend Rev. Dr C. H. Loehlin in 1959, when I wished to mention it 
with reverence and gratitude in the foreword of my Panjabi translation 
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of the Sermon. Later I had to go to Tarn Taran to see his son, Rev. 
William Wazirshah, to ascertain and confirm the name suggested by 
Dr Loehlin. And what a refreshing pleasure it was to see in William 
the inspiring image of his great father. May God bless his soul \ 
Many another great soul might similarly come to be forgotten with the 
passage of time if histories of smaller centres are not written and 
published in time. 

The Padres of small centres might look like small insignificant 
screws in the missionary machinery but their importance should not 
be minimised. It is the small screws that keep the wheels and axles 
together to make the big wagons move smoothly and successfully 
towards their destination. They are the bases on which the missionary 
structures stand. They are the flowerpots where seeds sprout to be 
transplanted in bigger fields to raise big and bumper crops. These 
small centres must, therefore, be made and developed into primary 
sources of inspiration through biographical and historical literature 
based on the primary records of their establishment and the itineraries 
and periodical reports of the Padres in charge of them. 

In addition to the biographies or memoirs of some of the great 
Christians, both missionaries and laymen, books of general history like 
A History of the Church of England in India since the Days of the East 
India Company by Dr Eyre Chatterton, London, 1924, the History of 
the Protestant Missions in India from their Commencement in 1706 to 
1871 by Rev. M.A. Sherring, London, 1875, the Centenary of the Methodist 
Church in Southern Asia by Rev. Dr John N. Hollister, Lucknow, 1956, 
Christianity and the Government of India (1600-1920) by Arthur Meyhew, 
London, the Centennial of the Western Foreign Missionary Society , 1831- 
1931 , edited by Rev. James A. Kelso, Pittsburgh (1931), A Brief 
History of the Western Foreign Mission Society by Thomas C. Pears 
Jr., Pittsburgh, 1931, Church Missionary Society , 1882-1918 and After 
by V. H. Starr, CMS, London, Reformers in India by K. Ingham, 
Cambridge, 1956, etc., etc., not only provide to the research worker 
with valuable original source material but also help him with biblio- 
graphies which should be carefully noted. 

The research worker may also refer to Dr. Ganda Singh’s A Biblio- 
graphy of the Panjab published by the Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1966. Along with other information, it gives the names of the 
publishers of books and also the places and dates of their publication. 
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These should be helpful in locating the books which are not readily 
available in the market. 

The theses prepared for and presented :o universities and semi- 
naries as post-graduate studies on the work of Christian missions also 
deserve to be secured for the library of the Church History Association. 
A reference in this connection should be made to universities and 
Christian seminaries both in India and abroad with a view to collect- 
ing information about the manuscript theses preserved in their 
libraries. A copy of Madan Copal Chopra’s thesis on Christian 
Missionaries in the Punjab > 1835-1885 (1936), may be secured from the 
Panjab University, Lahore, Pakistan, as also the thesis of B. P. Das 
on History of the American Presbyterian Mission in West Pakistan 
presented for the M.A. degree to that University in 1959-60. 

Similar references should be made to the headquarters of the 
Missionary organizations all over the world connected with missionary 
work in India in evangelization, social uplift, education and medical 
service or in any other field, for hand-lists or catalogues of the records, 
manuscripts, minutes, reports, periodicals and books published by 
them or preserved in their archives and libraries. 

A survey of the old, and also current, periodicals, and news- 
papers, Christian and non-Christian, Indian and foreign, for reports, 
articles, notes and book-reviews, bearing on the history of the Church 
in India is also expected to yield fruitful results. 

Research scholars should as well keep on the look out for the 
titles of books and the names of their authors and publishers with 
dates and places of their publications, mentioned either in the foot- 
notes of the books, reports and articles they read or in the biblio- 
graphies appended to them. Moreover, when they write anything 
themselves, they should invariably prepare , a detailed list of their 
sources and give it at the end of their books or papers. This will help 
their readers get more details of the subject and encourage and guide 
them for further study. 

Very little work has been done in the Indian languages on the 
history of the Church or on the biographies of eminent Christians. 
Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi are the languages of the people in Northern 
India. With the exception of the works of Padris Barkatullah 
{Salib ke Alam~bardar , 1932), Niaz Ahmad (Niaz Namah), Salib ke 
Harawal , Muqadass Rasul Tuma Hind/ Thakar Das (Salib ke N du-ratan ) , 
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Khurshid Alam ( Tar Tkh-i- Bashar at-ul-Hind-o-Pakistan , Lahore, 1949); 
Dr William Carey , Lahore, Imad-ud-Din (Waqiat-i~Imadia, Lahore, 
1951), Tara Chand (Tazkirah-i- Bishop French ), Alfred Zahir (Salib ke 
Shaida), MrsJF. D. Warris (Quiz Sahib, Rahzancn ke darmyUn Chair - 
musallah ) in Urdu and of Rev. Dr C. H. Loehlin ( Panjab vich Isaee 
mat da Itihas, in the Panjab 1849-1960) in Panjabi, I am afraid there 
is nothing very important. I have not been able to trace anything 
historical on the Panjab missions and missionaries in Hindi. As 
Christianity is one of the oldest religions of India— if its existence in 
north India can with certainty be traced back to the days of Saint 
Thomas — and has successfully stood many an upheaval in the country 
to uproot it, something should be done to acquaint not only the Indian 
Christians with their past history but also the non-Christians to 
remove their misunderstandings and to create in them a feeling of 
goodwill and understanding for the Christians both in the urban and 
rural areas. 

The search for material on Christianity in the Pan jab should not 
be confined to Christian literature alone. The works of non-Christian 
writers who were at any time directly or indirectly associated with 
Christian institutions should as well be studied. From 1870 to 1920 
was a period of great religious revivalism in India, particularly in the 
Panjab, and the Christian Missions had at times to face severe opposi- 
tion from the Arya Samaj and the Ahmadiyas. Their propaganda 
literature and newspapers and periodicals provide the students of 
history with helpful clues to the study of how the Christian mission- 
aries of those days reacted to the criticism of their opponents and 
tided over the fanaticism of the revivalists. The Autobiography of 
Bhagat Lakshman Singh (Bhagat Lakshman Singh : Autobiography, 
edited by Ganda Singh, 1965) is a very helpful study from the pen of 
one who had been in close touch with the religious leaders and social 
workers of this period (1863-1944) and who speaks with the unquestion- 
able authority of personal knowledge of the events narrated by him. 
He had great admiration for the Christian Missionaries for their devo- 
tion to religion and duty and presents the Mission institutions and 
work in a new light. 

The Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj in their Bearing upon 
Christianity by F. Lillington (London, 1931) and The Principles and 
Teachings of Arya Samaj : Lecture VII,. Some Aspects of the Samaj by 
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Bhagat Lakshman Singh, edited by Henry Martyn Clark, are useful 
pamphlets on this subject. 

This brief bibliographical survey of Christianity in the Panjab is 
presented to the reader in the hope that in the near -future more 
resourceful scholars will take to the preparation of a detailed and 
analytical bibliography of the subject with particular attention to the 
manuscript material lying scattered in the archives of the headquarters 
and the local head-offices of the various missionary societies, in the 
libraries of their institutions and in the private collections of mission- 
aries and others connected with them. Then alone can a reliable and 
comprehensive history of the Christians and Christianity in the Panjab 
be attempted. 


II 

In the course of a dialogue at the Seminar on Sikhism and 
Christianity held at the Baring Union Christian College, Batala (on 
October 1-4, 1963), where the present writer read a paper on The 
Sikhs: An Historical Interpretation , one of the delegates enquired if there 
were any references in Sikh literature to Guru Nanak or any other Guru 
having met any Christian missionary during his travels in India and 
abroad. The reply was in the negative. Guru Nanak, the founder of 
Sikh religion, was the greatest travelled religious leader. Although 
born in an insignificant village of the Pan jab, Talwandi Rai Bhoi, now 
called Nankana Sahib, fifty five miles away to the west of Lahore, he 
travelled not only throughout the length and breadth of the subconti- 
nent of India but also went far beyond its boundaries. To the west he 
went to the Islamic countries of Iraq and Arabia. He also seems to 
have gone to the land of the Habash. In the north he went to Tibet 
and China and in the south to Ceylon. But we have not as yet come 
across any evidence of his visit to the home of Christianity in Jeruslem 
or to any Christian saint or savant, or to any Christian church, 
monastry or a seat of Christian learning. Surprising enough, there is 
to be found no reference to Christianity or Christians in the whole 
range of Sikh literature up to the time of the tenth Guru. The Janam 
Sakhls which are the only available sources of our information on the 
life and travels of Guru Nanak are silent about it. But surely, there is 
a strong case for a genuine doubt that he who spent some thirty years 
of his life travelling to far off lands with a view to visiting the centres 
of the leading living religions of his day, both in India and abroad, in 
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Tibet, China and Ceylon, and in Arabia and Iraq, and he who had 
gone to the ends of the Asiatic world to have first-hand knowledge of 
the practices of various religions in their original homelands, should 
not have visited Syria and Palestine to see Christianity in practice. 
However, in the absence of any reliable evidence, direct or indirect, 
it is difficult to hazard any statement. May we hope some scholar, 
Indian or foreign, will help us solve this problem ? 

It may, however, be incidently mentioned here that there are 
three references to Farangis or Franks, and one to Fransis or French- 
men in the writings of the Tenth Guru Gobind Singh — Akal Ustat , 254 
(3), 255 (1), 266 (1). But in all these references they are mentioned 
only as residents of different towns and as people of different countries, 
and not as followers of Christianity. In the first case, Farah ke Farangi, 
254 (3), the letter h carelessly written and followed by the vowel sign 
for ‘ee’ (long l) seems to have been misread as g . It should have been 
Farah Ke Farahl, and not 'Farangi' . In 255 (1), the words are Firhang 
Ke Firangawali, that is the Farangis of Firhang , or Franks of France, 
and in 266 (1), they are Fftrasi, Farangi , Fransis Ke dorangl, that is, 
the Persians, the Franks and the French people of two colours — perhaps 
meaning the white Frenchmen and their black subjects. The Farangi 
as stated above, has been used for Franks , meaning people of Germanic 
nations. In India and the Middle Eastern countries, the word Farangi is 
loosely used for all Europeans, but not in any religious sense. 

An European surgeon, an Englishman, is said to have attended 
Guru Gobind Singh during his last days at Nander in the Deccan. 
When Emperor Bahadur Shah, then (September-October, 1708) 
encamped at Nander on the bank of the Godavri, heard of the Guru 
having been stabbed by a Path an, he sent a surgeon to attend to his 
wound. One Dhian Singh in his (manuscript) Daswen Patshah Ka 
Antam Kautak tells us that ( Das mohran roz Sahib devain Jarahdar Kau ; 
Kal uslh da nam, Angrez si) he was an Englishman, Call by name, and 
that the Guru paid him ten gold mohars a day for his services. This is 
supported by manuscript Daswen Patshah ke Joti-jot Samavane ka Parsang 
saying that Bahadur Shah had sent Farangi jarah-hakeem (European 
Surgeon and Physician) to stitch the Guru’s wound. But, to the best 
of our knowledge, no record of Call (Cole, or whatever his name was) 
has so far been discovered, nor has any other reference to him been 
traced in the Mughal or the English Factories records. 
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It is equally strange that the Christian literature, particularly that 
of the Jesuit Fathers, should also have no direct references to the 
lives and teachings of the Sikh Gurus. The Jesuit missionaries had 
come to India as preachers of religion and were quite prominent in the 
courts of Emperors Akbar and Jahangir who were the contemporaries 
of as many as four Gurus, third to sixth. Goindwal, then a centre of 
Sikhism, lay on the bank of the river Beas on the highway to Lahore. 
Emperor Akbar met the third and the fifth Gurus there. Amritsar, 
the headquarters of Gurus Ramdas and Arjun, was only 33 miles to the 
south-east of Lahore. In spite of it, it is surprising, the Sikh religious 
movement, which, according to Emperor Jahangir's memoirs, the 
l'uzuk-i-Jahangiri, was then attracting quite a large number of 
Hindus and Muslims, escaped the notice of the Jesuits whose only aim 
it was to explore fresh fields for the conversion of the wavering and 
unorthodox heathens to Christianity. 

The first Christian mission (1580-83) under the leadership of 
Father Rudolf Aqua viva, S .J., an Italian Jesuit, with Antony Monserrate, 
a Spaniard, and Francis Henriquez, a Persian convert from Islam, as 
members, arrived at the court of Emperor Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri 
on February 27 or 28, 1580. Father Antony Monsserate, accompanied 
the Imperial Army through the Panjab up to Jalalabad (in Afghanistan) 
on the Emperor's campaign to Kabul. On the return journey he spent 
some time at Lahore where he had come to meet Father Aquaviva 
and was taken ill and had to stay for some time. 

At the invitation of Emperor Akbar, the second Jesuit mission 
came to Lahore in 1591 under Fathers Duarte Leitao and Christoval de 
Vega and a lay brother Estevao Ribeiro, accompanied by a Greek 
subdeacon Leo Grimon. The Emperor received them well and a school 
was started under their direction. But as they were strongly opposed 
by a faction at the royal court, and there was no prospect of the 
Emperor receiving the formal baptism, they decided to withdraw. 
Father Leitao, however, was instructed to stay where he was. He 
died in 1593. 

The third mission was headed by the well known Father Jerome 
Xavier, S.J., (a grand-nephew of St. Francis Xavier), who arrived 
at Lahore on May 5, 1595. He was accompanied by Father 

Emanuel Pinheiro and Brother Benedict de Goes. During the remaining 
life of Emperor Akbar, Lahore continued to be a centre of. Christian 
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Padres who also enjoyed the confidence and favour of his son and 
successor Emperor Jahangir. Throughout this period they had 
the fullest freedom to move about among the people and make 
converts. In 1601 they received from Akbar a Jarman , under the 
royal seal, “expressly permitting such of his subjects as desired to 
embrace Christianity to do so without let or hindrance*' [Guerreiro, 
Relacam , II, Part I, Chapter V; The Examiner , Bombay, November 22, 
1919; in Maclagan’s The Jesuits and the Great Mogul , 59, 87; 
P. Thomas, Christians and Christianity in India and Pakistan , 107-111]. 
Yet we do not find in their Lahore despatches any first-hand 
information about the Sikhs and Sikhism of those days. 

There is only one solitary reference to the Sikh Gurus known to 
exist in the records of the contemporary Christian writers, and that is 
to Guru Arjun’s death. It is to be found in a Portuguese letter written 
from Lahore on September 25, 1606, by Father Xavier to the 

Provincial at Goa. The substance of it is reproduced by Father 
Fernao Guerreiro, S. J., in his Relacam Annual das Cousas due Jizeram os 
Padres da Compenhia de Jesus nas partes da India Oriental, printed at 
Lisbon in Portugal in 1609 (New edition, 3 vols., Coimbra- Lisbon, 1930, 
1931-42). 

While describing the flight of the rebellious Prince Khusrau, son 
of Emperor Jahangir, from Agra to the Panjab, Fr. Xavier mentions 
towards the end of his letter the arrest and death of Guru Arjun. An 
English translation of the relevant portion of the letter is given by 
Mr John A. D'Silva in his article The Rebellion of Prince Khusrau 
according to Jesuit Sources , published in the Journal of Indian History, 
volume V, 1927, p. 278; also in C. H. Payne's Jahangir and the Jesuits 
(The Broadway Travellors Series), pp. 11-12. 

Fr. Xavier's account appears to have been based on second-hand 
information regarding the details of tortures to which Guru Arjun was 
subjected. There is no indication in the letter that Fr. Xavier knew 
the Guru personally or that he had seen him during his imprisonment 
at Lahore or that he was an eye-witness of what he has recorded in 
his letter. 

In the September 1963 issue of the Sikh Review , Calcutta (pp. 
19-20), there appeared an article on Nanak, Jesus and Luther — A Com- 
parative Study — from the pen of the Rev. Dr John W. Dubocq, Dean 
of Students, George Williams College, Chicago. Referring to Martin 
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Luther and Guru Nanak, the learned author writes on page 20 : "In 
speaking in Chicago in June, I960, I discovered that there is historic 
documentation for the fact that the two great religious leaders met/' 
This appeared to me to be a very interesting reference. On July 21, 
1964, I wrote to him to let me have the exact reference to the book 
or journal wherein this documentation was published. In his letter of 
August 28, 1964, Dr Dubocq informed me that the above was based 
on the comments of a Sikh student who had said in a meeting of the 
Sikh Study Circle in Chicago held in 1960 to celebrate Guru Arjun’s 
Martyrdom that "it was known to be a documented fact that Martin 
Luther and Nanak had met". "As the statement was unquestioned 
by the remainder of the group, I took it at face value," says Dr 
Dubocq. It was but natural. 

But as I could find no reference to Guru Nanak-Luther meeting 
in any of the works in Panjabi, Persian and other languages available 
here, I requested Rev. Dr Dubocq to make further enquiries from the 
student concerned and from one or two leading Lutheran scholars in the 
United States. In his letter of May 14, 1965, Dr Dubocq informed me 
that he had contacted the student concerned and that "he could not 
give me any information as to where he might have first heard the 
statement, and also knew of no documentation." As to his enquiries 
from the Lutheran scholars, Dr Dubocq said : 

"I have also been in touch with two outstanding Lutheran 
scholars in the United States, Dr Joseph Sittler at the University of 
Chicago, and Dr Bryan Garish. Neither of them can find any evidence 
in the Lutheran literature that’s available to them and both of them 
doubt that any such evidence exists.” This speaks for itself and 
needs no comment. 
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The Panjab Colonisation Act 

AND 

Sir Mian Muhammad Shaft’s Memorandum 

of 

29th JUNE, 1907* 

t>y 

Dr S. Razi Wasti 

In 1907 the political situation in the Panjab became very 
serious. In that year the Panjab Government unwisely decided 
to pass the Panjab Colonization Act. The Chenab Colony in the 
Panjab was mostly inhabited by ex-soldiers, the majority of whom 
were Sikhs. They were given lands in this rainless but irrigated area 
by the Government for their services to the British rule. As the size of 
each holding was being reduced by partition among the heirs, the 
Government proposed to check further division by passing an Act pro- 
viding for inheritance by primogeniture. This and other regulations in 
this connection were resented by the people as an unjustified inter- 
ference in their time-honoured practices and traditions. Numerous 
meetings were held in which the Government’s actions were criticized. 
Some of the meetings were addressed by Lala Lajpat Rai, a prominent 
Arya Samajist and Congress leader of the extremist group, and Ajit 
Singh, a young man with revolutionary ideas, and other local leaders. 
The Bill was severely criticised in the Panjab Legislative Council and 
numerous petitions were sent, but the Panjab Government wanted to 
run the colony as a model farm and considered the Bill essential for 
the better administration of the colony. Accordingly the Bill was 
passed. Later on, when the agitation grew stronger, it became a ques- 
tion of prestige with the authorities. The Panjab Government exagge- 
rated the tension and succeeded in securing from Lord Minto, who was 
the Viceroy at that time, orders for deporting Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh. They were arrested and deported after riots at Lahore and 
Rawalpindi, in none of which they were directly involved. Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson was the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan jab at that time. 


♦With permission, from the Journal of the Research Society of Pakistan, (Univer- 
sity of the Panjab, Lahore) Vol. I, Part II, October, 1964, pp. 25-36. 
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He was considered to be an authority on Panjab affairs and Minto's 
ready acceptance of the Pan jab Government's recommendation to 
deport Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh was due to his complete faith in 
Ibbetson's wisdom. But soon he had to change his views and he dis- 
allowed the Act, notwithstanding the fact that it had been approved 
by the Home Department and adopted by the Executive Council.* 

An important memorandum on the subject was sent by Mian 
Muhammad Shafi to Col. Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. This memorandum, dated 29 June, 1907, is preserved in the 
Minto Collection at the National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
This memorandum has great historical significance and is reproduced 
here in full. 

I. The Colonisation of Government Lands Act 

The news that His Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased 
to withhold his assent from the Colonisation of Government Lands 
(Punjab) Act has given an amount of universal satisfaction which it is 
difficult to describe in words. The agricultural communities, who, as 
will be shown hereafter, are materially and directly connected with 
these colonies, are deeply grateful for this extremely desirable and wise 
step taken by the august representative of His Most Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor of India. 

It is not my object here to discuss the provisions of the Act in 
question. In a memorandum submitted by me to the Pan jab Govern- 
ment on behalf and with the approval of the Executive Committee of 
the Zamindars' Association, Lahore, I ventured to express the views 
held by the class to which I have the honour to belong with reference 
to the various provisions of that enactment and in the covering letter 
accompanying the said memorandum was conveyed a respectul warn- 
ing of the misapprehensions, from the political point of view, likely to 
arise from the passing of that measure into law. The object with which 
the present memorandum has been written is to discuss the existing 
situation in the colonies, to point out those features in their constitu- 
tion and administration which called for special attention, and to 
describe what, in my humble opinion, is the correct policy to adopt in 
dealing with these newly created tracts of the Panjab. Being proud 


*For a detailed account see : Wasti, S.R., Lord Minto and the Indian National- 
ist Movement, 1905-1910, Oxford, 1964. 
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of the fact that my country is a part and parcel of the glorious British 
Empire, sincerely convinced that the interests of my own community 
are absolutely identical and bound together with those of our rulers, 
and deeply grateful for the manifold blessings which the British Raj 
has conferred on the Indians in general and the Muhammadans in 
particular. I regard it as my bounden duty to lay my humble views 
relating to an important problem such as this before the authorities in 
the belief that perchance these might be of some slight use to the 
Government in arriving at a proper solution of this difficult question. 

II. — The Agricultural communities and politics during the period 

preceding the foundation and extension of these colonies 

The political storm which some 25 years ago burst in Bengal and 
went on gathering volume from year to year spread itself, with varying 
intensity, throughout the country. The Punjab was one of those 
provinces where its effects reached later than in the eastern and 
southern parts of India. And when it did break out in this province, 
it found the local atmospheric conditions far from congenial and, in 
consequence, its current was, like the exhausted waves of the monsoon, 
for a number of years, a very feeble one. The causes of this state of 
things are not far to seek. More than half the population here were 
Muhammadans. The warning-note struck by that far-seeing statesman, 
that sincere believer in the justice of the' British rule, the late Sir 
Sayyad Ahmad Khan, had found its echo in the hearts of the vast 
majority of his co-religionists throughout India, and more particularly 
in the Punjab. Here the Muhammadan community had, almost to a 
man, from the very beginning held absolutely aloof from the so-called 
National Congress. This being so, even the influence of the educated 
urban over the ignorant rural Muhammadan population resulted in 
cementing the bonds of union between the rulers and the ruled, and, 
as the time went on, in intensifying their feelings of loyalty towards 
the British Government. 

As regards the rural portion of our Hindu fellow-subjects in this 
province, amongst whom I include the Sikhs, the wave of political 
agitation did not permeate through their ranks in spite of the political 
activities of a portion of the urban Hindu population. This Was due 
to several causes. In the first place, the vast majority of them being 
illiterate could have no access to the Congress literature. In the 
second place, living in peace in their village homes and, therefore, 
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being either altogether isolated from, or having very little contact 
with, political agitators in the towns, the unhealthy influence of the 
latter had no effect upon their minds. Further, even in the cities 
political agitation was confined to a certain class of Hindus consisting 
mainly of Arya Samajists and those non-Aryas who had either been 
attracted by the glitter of political oratory and literature or were 
smarting under some grievances of their own or of their relations and 
friends. Nevertheless in the Panjab towns the circle of political 
agitation was being steadily widened and the baneful influence exer- 
cised by the agitator as well as that section of the Press with which 
he is connected was rapidly increasing. Such, in brief, was the 
political situation in this Province when in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, the Local Government undertook actively the 
task of colonising the vast jungle tracts stretching for miles and miles 
in the Bar ilaqa and lying within easy reach of the two rivers Chanab 
and Jhelum. 

III. — The Constitution of these colonies 

What the Government started to do was to divide off the land 
into various chaks, each chak being composed of a number of squares 
of land. A fairly considerable portion of the squares was set apart 
for sale by public auction. These were purchased by monied men 
belonging to all classes without distinction of class, creed, or occupation. 
The radical lawyer politician, the wealthy gentleman-at-large, the 
man who had enriched himself by means of commissariat and other 
Government and private contracts, and, in a minor proportion, some 
influential members of the agricultural classes — all invested their 
surplus funds,, and in some cases even borrowed money for the 
purchase of these squares. Then came what were called the Capitalist 
Grants. These grantees mostly consisted of officers of the civil and 
military departments, leading gentlemen from amongst the various 
agricultural tribes of the Panjab who by virtue of their position 
possessed great influence amongst their respective communities, 
members of the learned professions who had contrived to obtain the 
support of the District or other superior officers to their applications 
for grant of land, and other persons of influence and social position 
who were considered worthy of special consideration, owing to meri- 
torious services rendered to Government. These gentlemen were to 
become owners of land granted to them upon payment of certain 
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Nazranas and fulfilment of other conditions contained in the agreement 
signed by them. It is not necessary here to give a detail of the 
different kinds of grants made by the authorities. It is sufficient to 
note that various sufaidposhi , occupancy tenants, and camel and mare 
breeding grants made mostly to members of agricultural classes 
residing all over the Panjab brought these people together in a com- 
paratively limited area and, in consequence in close touch with each 
other — a result which could never have been brought about in so short 
a period by any other agency. 

The consequences arising from this new state of things in the 
colonies were indeed remarkable. On the one hand, the local tribesmen 
who had hitherto looked upon the Bar ilaqa as their own pasture 
ground became discontented at the intrusion of strangers into what 
they considered was legitimately their own preserve. A vast tract 
hitherto almost exclusively Muhammadan became inhabited by people 
of all tribes and creeds. Here was represented that portion of the 
educated class who had imbibed deep those modern notions of liberty 
which, when allowed unbridled scope, become sources of trouble to 
Government and to society in general. It is true that this class of 
men did not personally reside in the colonies but they selected for 
their agents men who were naturally ever ready to act in accordance 
with the instructions received from their masters. Moreover, these 
gentlemen paid periodical visits to their newly acquired possessions 
and thus came in direct contact with their neighbours, men of all 
ranks and positions in life from all over the province. Here were 
represented the aristocracy, the middle classes and members of agri- 
cultural tribes from the large land-owner to the petty farmer as well 
as the farm-labourer. Here were educated townsmen holding all 
shades of political opinions side by side with the stalwart members of 
martial races of the Panjab — Pathans, Rajputs, Jats, A'wans, 
Tiwanas, Gakhars, Baluchs, etc., etc. — and the willy money-lender all 
pitched in close proximity to one another. 

The effect of this admixture of all types of men within a given 
area was to bring into play diverse influences which acted and re- 
acted upon the members of this newly formed heterogeneous commun- 
ity. The illiterate zamindar saw his next-door educated neighbour 
from the cities vigilant and alert in safe-guarding and protecting his 
real or fancied rights, and a new spirit was thus engendered amongst a 
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class whose minds had hitherto been free from such contagion. Coming 
as these colonists did from all parts of the province there was very 
naturally a constant personal and postal intercourse between them and 
their relations and friends residing in the villages and towns where they 
had their original homes. These colonies, in this manner, constituted 
a miniature Panjab, yet in close touch with the rest of the province. 
The complex administrative problem thus presented for solution was 
fraught with possibilities of great contentment and happiness as well 
as of grave political difficulties and dangers. Given a colony of this 
type, living in peace and prosperity and happiness, the beneficial 
effects would extend themselves to the remotest corners of the 
province. But should the state of things be unfortunately otherwise, 
the discontent thus created would radiate itself in every district of 
the Panjab. 

IV. The system of administration adopted in the colonies 

The heterogeneous community thus established in these new 
tracts was, undoubtedly with the best intentions, placed under a 
system of administration quite different from that to which the 
colonists had hitherto been accustomed. The foundation of an ideal 
colony with the materials upon which the Government had to work 
was of a kind unsuitable for such an excellent scheme. The ordinary 
illitrate villager put his thumb mark on the printed agreement 
presented to him without, in ninty-nine cases out of a hundred, under- 
standing a word of their contents. He was leaving his home for a jungle 
tract hundreds of miles away to settle in a part, of the Panjab 
hitherto altogether unknown to him. Besides the payment of 
Nazranas he had to spend money and labour in cutting away trees. 
In clearing away thick natural undergrowth, in breaking up lands that 
have never felt the touch of the plough probably since their first for- 
mation and in the erection of houses and other buildings. The solici- 
tude which the benign Government had always shown for the welfare 
of the agricultural classes all over the provinces had filled their 
naturally grateful hearts with hopes for a bright and happy future. 
Under these circumstances, he expected to receive at the hands of the 
authorities in his new home treatment even more considerate and 
gentle than what he had met with up to the period of his migration 
from his ancestral village. But the Government had, instead of 
making the colonists in these new tracts subject to the ordinary law 
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of the land as administered by the existing judicial and revenue auth- 
orities, thought fit to adopt in the new colonies system of admin- 
istration as rigid as steel. Even if it was necessary to place the colonies 
under a system of administration all their own, what the peculiar and 
complex circumstances of the case required was to place at the head 
of each colony a civilian of standing and experience well known for 
his sympathy and tact, and to give him for his assistant or assistants 
Indian officials of position, themselves either members of the agricul- 
tural classes, or at any rate belonging to families of standing, who, 
by their natural tact and experience in service, could handle a com- 
munity so peculiarly constituted as this to the satisfaction of the 
higher authorities and to the happiness and contentment of the 
colonists themselves. It is gentlemen of this type who can check the 
vagaries and exactions of the subordinate ministerial officials and thus 
save the simple agriculturalist from that constant bleeding of which 
he is the victim at the hands of these leeches. In selecting the 
official machinery, however, these necessary considerations were not 
always kept in view. The Colonisation Officer himself had, on the 
whole, been, more or less, carefully selected. But for his assistance he 
was given a young civilian of comparatively little experience in 
service whose acquaintance with the manners, customs, and feelings of 
the various classes of which these new communities were composed 
was of the slightest and who treated the colonists of all ranks with 
equal iron sternness. The example thus set by these higher officials was 
more than followed by their subordinate ministerial officers of a certain 
class who are ever longing for opportunities of this description. 

What were the consequences of this state of things ? An inspection 
of official records in the colonies will reveal some of the most astound- 
ing orders that have ever been heard of irrespective of any legal 
justification or authority for the same. Nay, cases are said to have 
occured of fines levied and other orders enforced of which no trace can 
be found in an Office or Court record : cultivation of lands, granted 
to military and civil officials who had rendered distinguished and loyal 
services to Government and of gentlemen belonging to highly respected 
families who possessed the esteem and respect of the communities to 
which they belonged and thus weilded considerable influence amongst 
them, was stopped because their agents* families were not found 
residing in their chaks during the visit of the inspecting officer. 
Innumerable fines were levied for reasons such as these : cattle-sheds 
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dirty, compounds not clean, tenants' houses not in as satisfactory 
condition as the inspecting officer would like them to be, &c., &c. 

Mark the far-reaching consequences of these rigid disciplinary 
measures on the minds of people absolutely unaccustomed to this sort 
of treatment. Not only did it create discontent in the colonies, but 
the complaints reached far and wide owing to the constant personal 
and postal intercourse between them and their relations and friends 
throughout the Panjab. This was the chance of the professional 
political agitator which he had hitherto been longing for in vain, and 
which he now readily and promptly availed himself of. The political 
stir set in motion by him had not, up to this time, even touched the 
outskirts of the agricultural circle, and he had, in consequence, been 
hopeless of forcing the hands of the Government until he could inspire 
the sturdy agriculturist with a little of his own spirit of mischief. The 
introduction into the Provincial Legislature of that unfortunate 
measure, the Pan jab Colonisation of Lands Bill, gave him his oppor- 
tunity. The consequences of bis uncalled-for and mischievous meddling 
are now too well-known to need discussion here. Fortunately recent 
measures of Government have now allayed the excitement. While on 
the one hand, strong action, taken not a bit too soon, against the 
professional agitator and the seditious newspaper, has had a highly 
salutary effect upon those who, whether covertly or in an open manner, 
had been undermining the prestige of the Government and creating 
discontent against the British Rule, on the other hand the vetoing of 
the Colonisation Act, the suspension of the Water-rates Notification 
for one year and the remission of a quota of land revenue in Lyallpur 
and elsewhere have deeply gratified the agricultural classes and restor- 
ed in their minds that confidence and trust in the justice of the British 
rule, which till lately, was the one prominent feature of that class of 
His Majesty's subjects. 

V.— The Future Government of these Colonies 

The problem which remains for solution is how to deal with these 
colonies in the future. Should the existing special system of adminis- 
tration be retained, or should these tracts be handed over immediately 
to the ordinary revenue and civil administration of the country ? Is 
there any special legislation at all necessary for these tracts, or are 
the existing laws sufficient to meet the necessities of the case ? And 
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if any special legislation is called for, to what extent and upon what 
lines should it proceed ? 

In arriving at a satisfactory conclusion with reference to the 
above question it is, to my mind, absolutely essential to bear recent 
events in mind. A far-seeing atid prudent administrator will very 
naturally take to heart lessons which occurences like these are calcu- 
lated to bring home to one's mind. Whatever the final decision may 
be, I would request the Government to bear in mind the undeniable 
fact that Imperial policy requires that the authorities should treat the 
agricultural classes, who, in this province, not only form the majority 
of the population, but are its back-bone and constitute the main 
recruiting ground for the military service, with sympathy and consi- 
deration. Given a state of contentment and loyalty amongst these, 
the Government can well afford to ignore the barking of the profes- 
sional agitator and the seditious newspaper. While on the other hand, 
a deep-rooted discontent amongst the agricultural classes is fraught 
with possibilities of grave danger. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, the proper step, in my 
humble opinion, now to take is to hand over the colonies to the perma- 
nent district administration. This will at once result, not only in 
considerable saving to the public exchequer, but also in the restoration 
of confidence amongst the numerous colonists. The ordinary district 
staff, with perhaps a slight addition, will, I venture to think, be found 
quite sufficient to meet the requirements of the case. 

Should any special laws be enacted affecting these tracts ? In my 
humble opinion while rules might safely be framed for the proper 
sanitation of these model villages, there should be no further inter- 
ference with the rights of the auction-purchases and those grantees 
who have become owners by payment of their Nazdranas in full. These 
classes consisting as they do of the wealthiest and most influential 
persons of various tribes and creeds, should not be subjected to any 
Special legislation. A seeming interference with their rights, even 
with the best possible and most laudable motives, is liable to miscon- 
struction, and as there seems to be no urgent necessity whatsoever of 
dealing with them and their lands on a basis different from people of 
their class in the rest the Pan jab, existing statutory and customary 
laws are amply sufficient for the proper regulation of thei t affairs. 

There remains the class of people whose legal status is that of 
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tenants of the Government. In my judgement, it would be an act of 
sound policy on the part of the Government to transfer proprietory 
rights of the lands in occupation of these tenants to them for reason- 
able consideration, and thus not only put an end to a complicated state 
of things but to win the everlasting gratitude of this class. Should it 
be the pleasure of the Government, however, to retain the proprietor- 
ship of these tenancies into its own hands, the question arises on what 
principles should the relationship between the two parties be 
regulated ? Now, the Government as the owner of land leased to 
this class of men occupies the same position in the eyes of 
the law as any other private landlord does qua his tenants. And 
bearing in mind the tracts from which and the tribes from amongst 
whom these tenants are drawn, the conditions of their tenancy should, 
in my humble opinion, be as reasonably favourable to them as possible. 
Any legislative enactment that may be undertaken in connection with 
this class of colonists should be drafted so as not to lose sight of the 
necessities of the situation and the requirements of Imperial policy, and 
should , in no case , interfere with existing agreements. Such legislation 
should, as far as possible, be in a line with the provisions of the Panjab 
Tenancy Act (No. XVI of 1887), and their liabilities should not be made 
more stringent than those of the tenants governed by the said enact- 
ment. They should not be deprived of any of the rights and privileges 
which the Tenancy act concedes to ordinay tenants, for, if it be other- 
wise, not only will the tenants themselves have a legitimate cause for 
complaint, but the action of the Government will be open to this criticism 
at the hands of private landlords all over the province that while the 
Government jealously protects, and from time to time enlarges, the 
rights of the tenants elsewhere, the same principles are not kept in 
view when dealing with its own tenants. 

In conclusion, I venture to state that the views expressed in this 
memorandum are the outcome of a sincere desire to be of service to 
the Government in its dealings with a class of subjects, who, owing to 
what I have already stated, deserve very careful handling and delicate 
treatment. The facts herein stated are such whose correctness I can 
safely vouch for. The many opportunities which, by virtue of my 
professional as well as social position and of my direct connection with 
the agricultural classes themselves, as well as with many of our 
provincial institutions, I have the honour to enjoy of making myself 
thoroughly acquainted with the feelings of the people as well as with 
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the many aspects of the local and provincial situation, place me in a 
position to form a more or less correct opinion in regard to important 
problems such as this and to serve the interests of our benign Govern- 
ment as well as of the subject-races on whose mutual confidence, per- 
fect understanding, generous consideration on the part of the one and 
unswerving loyalty on the part of the other depends India's future prog- 
ress as a part and parcel of that glorious British Empire whose 
constitution is the most perfect and whose rule is the most beneficient 
ever known to history. 
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A NOTE ON 

Farman, Ahkam, Parwana, Ruqqa, Shuqqa, 
Hasb-ul-Hukm, etc. 

by 

Raja Triambak Raj Bahadur* 


The Mughal Emprors had a separate department known as DUrul 
Insha, which dealt with official correspondence, and the letters or 
despatches, conveying orders from the superior authority to the 
officials or exchanged between persons of equal rank, were given 
different forms and names in the art of writing. The style of these 
letters in which they were composed was highly ornate, superfluous 
and prolix, using epithets and phrases, showing the influence of Abul- 
Fazl, the great writer of Akbar’s time. Besides, the Munshis were 
bound to use only epithets, etc., which were fixed by a Dastur-ul-Amal , 
for the princes, grandees, nobles, etc. 

All official letters had a set form and were issued under names 
like Farman, Parmana, Parwancha, Ahkam, etc. 

1. Farman 

The principal features of a Farman are as follows : 

(a) It begins with the religious formula, such as BismiUah-ar- 
Rahman-ir-Rahlm, AUah-u-Akbar, Huwal-Ghani, etc . These words are 
written on the top of it. The Farmans of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb 
generally begin with Bismillah-ar-Rahman-ir-Rahim . 

(b) Seal & farman is sealed with two' seals — one, of the Emperor, 
denoting the name and title of the Emperor, with the names of his 
ancestors up to Timur, in the form of a Tughra, appearing just below 
the religious formula, and the other of the Vazir at the bottom of the 
Farman . Generally Tughras are square in shape, written in Arabic 
script with vermillion or besmeared with gold dust. 


♦Formerly Director of Central Record Off.ce, Hyderbad State. Ref. No. 3148, 
dated January 12, 1955. 



FARMAN, AHKAM, PARWANA, ETC. 

The prince when serving as a Provincial Governor also issued 
Jarman , stamping with his own seal, containing his name and title 
generally known as Nishan. In some special case, or a land grant or 
treaty, the Jarman bears the fianjah (Emperor’s palm) dipped in 
vermillion or a sentence or two in his own handwriting, in order to 
emphasise the importance of the Jarman , or to remove all doubt 
regarding its authenticity, or to do a special honour to the addressee 
or grantee — Panjah was a rubber representation of the Emperor’s palm. 
Some of the Jarmans are found to be issued, under the round small seal, 
containing only the Emperor’s name, which was called Auzak and used 
for F arman-i-Sibii , generally issued for the appointments of high 
officials, granting jagirs and daily allowances. "Urgent or confidential 
orders were sealed with Imperial Seal only and were called FarmanA - 
Bayazi 

(c) Subject Matter 

After the Imperial Seal, the Jarman opens with the name and 
title of the addressee and contains the details of the grant or 
enumerates the duties of office, entrusted to the charge of the addressee 
or any other special matter and ends with an emphasis on the import- 
ance of the matter and the urgency of the Jarman . 

(d) Date 

It is generally given at the end of the text, in regnal year of the 
ruling Emperor. 

(e) A Jarman is never signed, it is always sealed. 

(f) The fair copy of the Jarman , after the approval of the 
Emperor, bears the letter Sad , written by the Emperor, after the last 
word of the last line or a little below it. 

(g) The back of the Jarman contains the entries made by the 
office (Darul-Insha) and the seal of the Vazir or Diwan , through whom 
it is sent to the addressee or grantee. 

It may be added here that the Qutb-Shahi kings of Golconda, the 
Adil Shahis of Bijapur and other kings of the Deccan, also issued 
Jarmans following the example of the Mughal Emperors, on the set 
form, affixing their own seals, in lieu of Tughra of the Mughal 
Emperors. 

The grantee was required to receive the Farnian , with due honour. 
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Its fair copy was enclosed in a bag made of cloth of gold, the mouth 
of which was sealed with wax, with the seal of Vazir, and sent to the 
addressee, who received it with due honours, performing various acts 
of obeisance and putting it upon his head. The messenger was also 
rewarded according to his rank, 

2 . Ahkam — Orders, commands, letters patent. Always used in the 
plural, and addressed from the superior authority to the inferior 
officials. 

3. Parwana — An order, a written precept or command, a letter from 
a man in power to a dependent, an order for the possession of an 
estate or an assignment of revenue, a warrant. 

4 . Parwancha — Bears royal orders, issued to the officials concern- 
ed, in regard to the possession of an estate or assignments, cash 
salaries, recovery of Governmeat advances and the payment of the 
fixed salaries of the servants on complaint and for investigation of the 
matters reported in the newsletters, and also orders for the attachment 
of Jagirs in case of transfers or deaths. 

It contains directions to the village officials to co-operate with 
the assignee and give every possible assistance to him in administrative 
matters and assignee is likewise instructed to improve cultivation, 
promote prosperity and increase population, etc., in the territory 
assigned to him. 

The text of Parwancha also bears Zimn (abstract) and reference 
to the Yad-dasht, prepared in this regard and other entries according to 
official procedure. The Royal Seal, the seal of the Diwan and the seals 
of other authorities are affixed to it. 

5. Ruqqa — A private letter, one between friend and friend, or 
persons of equal rank and status. 

6. Shuqqa — A royal letter or missive, a letter from a superior. 

7. Hasbul-Hukm — By order, a letter written by a minister in his 
own person, or by a higher authority of the Government, but under 
the Emperor's or king’s directions and conveying the Imperial or royal 
orders. 

8. Hukm-nama — A warrant, a writ, an injunction. 

All the documents mentioned above from 2 to 8, had a set form and 
were addressed according to the different epithets and honorific 
appellations or courtesy titles, from the Emperor down to the petty 
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officers, already fixed before hand. These documents open with the 
name and the title of the addressee, or are addressed to the official 
concerned and contain the details of the grant of the office entrusted 
to the charge of the grantee, or any other official matter to be commu- 
nicated to the party concerned, and end with an emphasis on the 
importance of the matter and the urgency of the orders. 

Generally they are not signed but sealed and bear seals of the 
Emperor or a prince or any high official and the dates on them are 
given just after the text is over. 

In this note, although details are furnished in regard to all the 
the documents mentioned above, but if more eleborate and comprehen- 
sive details are required as to their procedure of composing, signing or 
sealing, they will be found in the following books : 

(1) Ain-i-Akbri, translated by Blochmann, 

(2) Mughal Administration, by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 

(3) Muqaddama-i-Ruqqat-i-Alamgiri, 

(4) Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 

(5) Wilson's Glossary of Revenue Terms, 

(6) Zawabit-i-Alamgiri. 

These books also throw light on other documents than those 
refered to above and contain information regarding different types of 
documents. 




